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Abstract 

The Partition of India is still an interesting topic for history 
Scholars and ordinary people alike. The Kashmir dispute, which is the 
legacy of the British Raj and the partition, is equally, if not more 
interesting. A lot has been written on these topics but some aspects still 
require detailed research. This work examines the partition of India, 
and elucidates it from a different angle, with special emphasis on the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir. 

The Indian independence Act was ambiguous about the future 
status of the Princely States .Jinnah, for the Muslim League, supported 
by the Cabinet Mission's Memorandum on the Princely States, claimed 
that the States had a right to independence. The Congress, particularly 
Nehru, contested this and claimed that India had a right to fill the 
vacuum left by the British. 

The Legal Status of the Princely State of Jammu and Kashmir 
was a matter of controversy at the end of the British Raj, and still is. 
This work endeavours to delineate the legal position of Kashmir on 15 lh 
August 1947. In doing so, the position of the Princely States in the 
British Raj in India is explained, and then the process of independence 
and partition is thoroughly examined. The role and position of 
Mountbatten was crucial in the whole mater; special attention, 
therefore, is paid to him. There were other important people like 
Nehru, Patel, V.P. Menon, Jinnah, Liaquat Ali and Radciiffe; their roles 
are also explained and analysed. 

The work looks in detail at the politics of Kashmir from 1931 to 
1947. The Maharaja did not want any politician from British India to 
visit Kashmir, yet Mountbatten insisted that he must make 
arrangements either for Nehru or Gandhi. This work endeavours to 
establish a link between Gandhi's visit to Kashmir and the last minutes 
change in the Raddiffe Award to provide India with land access to 
Kashmir. 
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glossary of terms 

1 * Ahrars Kashmir Cha/o Movement: Ahrars was a Muslim 

organization in Punjab which started a movement to send its 
volunteers to the State of Kashmir to help Kashmiri Muslims. 

2. Anjuman: A religious or literary organization. 

3. Crore-. 10 million. 

4. Dogra?. The ruling class of Kashmir. 

5. Dogra RajZindabad. Long live Dogra rule. 

6 . Eick Christmas celebrated by Muslims. 

7. Eid-E-Milad-u-Nabi: Birthday celebration of Prophet 
Mohammad (Peace be upon him). 

8 . Goondaism: Unlawful activities. 

9. Harijans: Untouchables: the lowest class in the Hindu cast 
system. 

10. Hindu Daharam Ki Jay: Long live the Hindu religion. 

11. Imam Muslim: priest. 

12. Jamia Masjid: Central mosque. 

13. Jatha: A group of people: it could consist of thousands of 
people. 

14. Khanqah: Alter — tomb of a pious person. 

15. Khmem Chand Ki Jay: Long Jive Khmem Chand. 

16. Khutba: Sermon read by priests with prayers. 

17. Koran (Quran): Holy book of Muslims. 

18. Lac: A hundred thousand 

19. Lathi Charge: Beating with sticks - normally by police. 

20. Mahajans: A social class of Hindus which lends money. 

21. Mazar-i-Shohah: Tomb of martyrs killed on 13 Ih July 1931. 

22. Nawab: A title for some state rulers. 

23. Nizam: The title of the Ruler of Hyderabad. 

24. Pandits: Hindu priest and scholars. 
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25. Praja: Public — subjects. 

26. Raj Guru: Chief Guru in the State. 

27. Raja: A currency used in India and Pakistan. 

28. Shere-Kashmir: lion of Kashmir. 

29. Tehsil: Sub-district. 

30. Tehsildar: District Commissioner. 
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FOREWORD 

"Kashmir and The Partition of India", a research work accomplished 
by Dr. Shabir Choudhry deserves my rich tribute; and appreciation or r ‘ 
Michel J Lelohe, Chairman of History and Politics, and Mr. J- P r ' ce or eir 
assistance to the writer. This was, of course, an uphill task and voluminous 
hard work. 

The State of Jammu and Kashmir, with its present boundaries, was 
founded by Maharaja Chulab Singh. Initially, he had secure ^ 
principality of Jammu as a Jagir from Maharaja Ranjit Singh, in 1 2 • 
obtained in recognition of his loyal services and was authorize ^ ^ 
over the territory as a Raja. After the death of Ranjit Singh in l8 39 3 
Anglo Sikh War, the East India Company concluded a treaty wit ^ 
Singh at Amritsar, on 16 March, 1846. It is known as the Treaty of mn s • 


This work deeply observes the legal position of the Sta ® ecame 
August, 1947- In this research work, the author writes, ‘Kashmir 
the centre of one of the major international disputes, wh' c r 8 
those new countries into direct clash against each other'. ' e 
status of Jammu and Kashmir became the quagmire of affairs. 4 us 0 
controversy was rolled on, which parched the heart and tongue 0 every 
independent soul. Both India and Pakistan desired to make the state part 
of their own territory, whereas state ruler Hari Singh wanted Kas mir to 
become a sovereign independent state. 


Dr Shabir is quite correct when he asserts that the British literally sold 
the Kashmiri nation like a commercial commodity. The Treaty of Amritsar 
consists of ten articles. All articles assure the Maharaja's subjugation of 
the British. Article IV of the deal is quite evident, according to which the 
Urnits of territories of Maharaja Chulab Singh shall not be at any time 
changed without the concurrence of the British government. 
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The Indian Independence Act was ambiguous. It was made for 
keeping two nations in the state of tug-of-war at all times. 1 again agree 
with the writer that the Radcliffe Award was simply meant to provide 
India with land access to Kashmir and hence facilitate it. 

The British government had clearly stated in the Independence Act, 
the states from all their obligations to the Crown. The states will have 
complete freedom technically, and legally they became independent. 

A doubt on the role of Lord Mountbatten being prejudiced is not true, 
it was the dictation of the British rulers- for this and for everything Lord 
Mountbatten and Edwina Mountbatten. On this occasion, they proved 
very fruitful for evaluating the legacy of turmoil in the name of 
independence. Personal friendship with Nehru and his dislike for Jinnah 
had an important influence on the whole process of partition. Important 
personalities like Gandhi, Patel, V.P.Menon, particularly Edwina 
Mountbatten could not be ignored. For making the British ruler's dream 
come true, was the delay of the Radcliffe Award announcement 
Mountbatten arranged Gandhi's meeting with Maharaja Hari Singh and 
dispatched Nehru to Kohala to see Abdullah who was behind the bars. 
Hari Singh believed in an independent Kashmir. He wrote a letter to 
Mountbatten as follows: 

"My Dear Lord Mountbatten, I have to inform your Excellency that a 
grave emergency has arisen in my state and request immediate assistance 

of your government_ I wanted to take time to decide to which 

dominion 1 should accede or whether it is not on the best interest of both 
the dominions and my state to stand independent, of course with friendly 
and cordial relations with both India and Pakistan. I according!/ 
approached the dominions of India and Pakistan to enter into standstill 
agreement." 

Mountbatten replied as follows, "My dear Maharaja Sahib, letter 
dated 26 th October has been delivered to me by V.P.Menon. My 
government have decided to accept the accession of Kashmir state to the 
dominion of India." 

For consolidating all the issues, Mountbatten arranged the visit of 
Gandhi to Kashmir which has eventually been done without any rhyme 
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and reason. The research work gives birth to Kashmir issue by 1920, where 
economic deprivation and seeds of social unrest, germinated under the 
umbrella of 13 July, 1931, considered as the turning point of the modern 
Kashmiri struggle. The author believes the whole truth regarding the 
partition of India will never be known, because many of the characters 
involved are not alive. I believe nothing is latent. The principal characters 
in creating problems are Krishna Menon, Sardar Patei, Nehru and the 
Indian Independence Act of 1947 passed by the British Parliament on 17 
July, 1947. Cabinet Mission Plan of 16 May, 1946. The partition was 
Mountbatten's policy of excessive haste. He arbitrarily advanced 15 
August, 1947 the date for independence from the limit of June, 1948 given 
to him by the British Prime Minister Attlee's government. This iii- 
considered decision has unfortunately been accepted by both India and 
Pakistan. 


This resulted in horrific killings of about one million human beings and 
the displacement and transfer of about 8 to 10 million people moving 
across the new frontiers. Rafiq Zakariya writes in his book, The Man Who 
Divided India 2001, Mr Jinnah strongly opposed the partition of the Punjab 
and Bengal. He wrote in May, 1947 to the British Cabinet asking to prevent 
such a decision, because he wanted large number of non-Muslims to also 
be part of original demand of Pakistan. The partition was callously 
imposed by the Congress and Mountbatten, not a condition createc by 
the Quaid-e-Azam. 

We have to probe into Johnson's diary where Johnson exclaims Lord 
Ismay feared that Winston Churchill has attributed the services of 
Mountbatten for the division for the best interest of Hindus, which would 
cause the loss to Indian Muslims. 

It is worth recalling that Johnson writes in his diary about the first 
meeting of Nehru and Mountbatten. It was decided that Punjab would be 
divided on the basis of religion, although the 3rd June plan had not come 
into public. Sheikh Abdullah was made the controversial leader by Mirwaiz 
Yousaf Shah, with the intrigue of Hari Singh. He was impelled to form 
National Conference and bade goodbye to the Muslim Conference. 

It was of course a good decision of Sheikh Abdullah and the Kashmiri 
leadership. The evolution two parties caused great loss to the Kashmir 
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cause. This was Chaudhary Ghulam Abbass who ascertained that the party 
should have included non-Muslims in the mainstream of Kashmiri political 
life. Here Shabir Choudhry reflects, and explains in Chapter IV the 
aftermath of the Muslim Conference was changed into the National 
Conference. Chapter V deals with Jinnah's visit to Kashmir. The researcher 
is very correct that Sheikh Abdullah invited Quaid-e-Azam to take 
guidelines about the conflict created by Hindus In Jammu, but instead 
compromise Chaudhary Ghulam Abbas parted from Abdullah had 
consoled Mirwaiz and Muslim conference instead Masudi and Mirza Afzal 
Beg who had a soft comer for Pakistan. They too were not taken into 
confidence, with the result that the road to Kashmir’s independence was 
shattered and blocked. 


Quaid-e-Azam was not in the interest of Hindu-Muslim unity. Thus if 
Quaid-e-Azam would have succeeded in bringing Kashmiri masses into the 
garland of unity, the future of Kashmir would not have been darkened. 

T is has rightly been discussed by the author. 

Actually it was threat of communism which gave birth to partition, 
merica and Britain had the fear of communism raising alarm in London, 
t e failure of Congress in India and, Muslim League in Pakistan. The 
researcher has given solid reference with plea of .Churchill and Attlee. 

Sheikh Abdullah, as stated by the 3uthor in Chapter 6, has said to 
Quaid-e-Azam that experience has proved that the initial problem is not 
e confrontation between religions, but that of the economically divided 
society. There are those who exploit and those who are exploited. The 
struggle is not against individuals, rather it is against an oppressive system 
in which we will have to participate, irrespective of religion. 

ah ^ heil<h Abdul,ah has P r °ved it by maintaining 'Law, Land to the tillers 1 - 
e Ja S lr dars were denied these lands and the cultivators owned and 
ecame the masters of the land. I appreciate the approach of the author 
with the last corner of my heart. He has well knit the situation. 


The same chapter (6) explains the position of Britain. Britain has been 
in decline for a hundred years. The war forced Britain to accept American 
leadership. Britain was treated as a defeated nation and the advancement 
of communism and the inability to sustain the burden of Empire, industrial 
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need became the cause to declare India’s freedom. The author deserves 
appreciation for the way he has dealt with this chapter. 

In Chapter 7, the importance of Khizar Hayat Tiwana has been 
expounded. However, in the Cabinet Mission, the meeting maintained 
that the state should not be forced to join any union, there should be 
prime facie, no objection to the formation of a confederation of the state 
if the Rulers so desired and there should be no interference by British 
India in their internal affairs. 

Chapter 8, a surprise political move by Nehru and his arrest in Kashmir 
proved decisive in many respects, when it came to deciding the fixture of 
Kashmir. 

Chapter 9 denotes the injustices attributed to Mountbatten, his wife 
and their friendship with Nehru and actually the prejudice to the Muslims 
of India. The author is very clear on this subject. This is a sad story for 
residents now in Pakistan. 

Chapter 10 deals completely with Mountbatten. He got the upper 
hand from Prime Minister Attlee. He got the authority to deal with the 
Indian independence. He hurried into dividing India in August, 1947 
instead of June, 1948. He did his best to keep India in Commonwealth 
which was in the best interest of Britain. Nehru played it as a trump card. 
This is very plainly, logically stated by the writer. 

Chapter 11 is of great importance in that the Quit Kashmir Movement 
is discussed, with reference to the Muslim Conference. Chaudhary Ghulam 
Abbas, in order to show his political power, gave the arrest. Chaudhary 
Hamidullah became the acting president. He declared Kashmir to be a 
sovereign state, not to annoy the Hindu majority of Jammu and to have 
relations with both India and Pakistan. For this, Jinnah has also permitted 
Maharaja and that was pro-Pakistani Sardar Ibrahim was not allowed to 
see Jinnah. The writer has given all the causes, consequences regarding 
these occurrences, without any rhyme and reason. 

Chapter 12 traces the details of existing states and the position they 
held. This chapter states the Princely States and relationship with the 
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monarch. Here, the Muslim League is fancying - the states to be 
independent, whereas Congress had not many daydreams. 

In Chapter 13, the author discussed the main theme of the 
Commonwealth, in which Britain was quite interested. 

Chapter 14 explains the reasons for an early transfer of power in 
August 1947, instead of June, 1948. It explains that the Congress 
leadership influenced Mountbatten's thinking through Edwina 
Mountbatten and Chapter 15 also exhibits the enmity between 
Mountbatten and Jinnah. 


The ambiguity left in the 3rd June plan was working against the 
rinces, their future looked bleak. In Chapter 17, the work of the Boundary 
jimmission is explained and analyzed. It is also shown that the Award 

depi t at ' 3St moment ' * n f avour °f India. The last chapters 

IC * e destruction and annihilation of Indian inhabitants. 


inns and* Ple3Sed to see how tlie author has systematically dealt with the 
inl ._ , out:s this slender vine problem with his steady oak and brouahr 
'"to the limelight, all t h e Indo-Pak partition issues. g 


Thank you. 

Dr.Yousaf Bokhari, 

FormerDil tl e n V KaShmiriyat De P artment ' Punjab University, Lahore 

Cell No- + Q,w 0r ’ SlrGa nga Ram Heritage Foundation, Lahore. 
ten no. + 92 ( o ) 321 . 4 3 466S4 
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Preface 

Much of what is going on in South Asia, especially in Pakistan, 
India and Jammu and Kashmir is, one way or the other, linked to the 
Partition of India on religious lines in August 1947. The genie of 
extremism, hatred and violence unleashed in name of religion has not 
only brought havoc to our region; but it also seriously affected other 
parts of the world. 

Before the British Raj ended in August 1947, the British India 
was divided on religious lines causing death, destruction and unplanned 
migration of millions of people. That division and subsequent hatred 
and violence carried out in name of religion or retribution created deep 
divisions and embittered society and politics of the region; and we are 
still suffering because of those tragic events, as we are still hostage to 
the past. 


Politics of extremism, hatred and violence suited some in the 
late 1940s; it suits many even today, if anything, it has become a 
lucrative business for the people with vested interest in various parts of 
the Indian Sub Continent. Their business could only flourish if people 
could be divided on religious, sectarian, linguistic and regional lines and 
manipulated to commit acts of barbarism against each other. 

This research, ‘Kashmir and The Partition of India’, carried out 
under supervision of qualified and professional academics, looks in 
detail the partition of India. It carefully analyse the role of leaders and 
officials, their personal weakness, egos, likings and prejudices; and how 
that manifested in human disaster - a disaster that could have been 
avoided or its severity could have been controlled to large a extent. 

This research also establishes without any doubt the legal status 
of the Princely States under the British Raj. It also carefully examines the 
‘Two Nations Theory’ in light of legal and historic documents and 
statements of the legal and constitutional experts of the time; and asserts 
its irrelevance to the Princely States. 

The research traces history of Jammu and Kashmir and observe 
how its politics evolved between the two Great Wars; and how politics 
of the British India influenced politics of the State of Jammu and 
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Kashmir, which had history of peaceful and harmonious communal 
relations. 


All those who are interested with history and politics of the 
Indian Sub Continent and especially politics of Jammu and Kashmir will 
find this research very interesting and informative. They will find historic 
evidence and legal documents of immense value. 

Many see the Kashmir dispute as a source of instability and a 
cause of violence in the region. This work will help those who want to 
differentiate facts from myths and understand true nature of the Kashmir 
dispute. It shows why the ‘Two Nations Theory’ was not applicable to 
the State of Jammu and Kashmir; and why the Maharaja wanted to 
maintain his independence. 

However, it must be pointed out that this research was for my 
Mphil, and l completed it in 1988. A lot more has been discovered and 
added to the subject since that date. Because it was my thesis, approved 
by my university, l cannot add any new information to it. so l am 
presenting it as it was approved. 

Still l hope this work will increment knowledge and 
understanding of the people related to the Partition of India, and will 
a ^o help people to understand present problems related to India - 
Pakistan relations. Apart from that, the research will help people to 
understand why Kashmir dispute is the main source of tension and 
bitterness between India and Pakistan. 

Dr Shabir Choudhry 

London 

Telephone: 0044 (0)7790942471 
Web: http^/k4kashmir. com/ 

Email: drshabirchoudhry@gmail.com 
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INTRODUCTION 

This work looks in detail at the legal position of the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir on 15 ,h August 1947. It was on this date that the 
British Raj ended in India, and two sovereign Dominions of India and 
Pakistan emerged as the result of the partition of India on communal 
lines. 


The British Raj in India consisted of hundreds of semi- 
autonomous Princely States, and the British India; and it was the latter 
which was partitioned. The position of the Princely States was left 
somewhat ambiguous: they were given the choice - either to accede to 
one of the Dominions or make some other ‘arrangements with them. 
This ambiguity led many people to claim that Kashmir, which did not 
accede to either Dominion on 15 ,h August 1947, had no right to 
independence. 

The work also looks at the partition of India in detail. Special 
attention was given to the role of Mountbatten - his appointment, his 
power and influence in deciding the most delicate matters. 

His personal friendship with Nehru and his dislike of Mr Jinnah 
had an important effect on the whole process of partition. There were 
other important and influential personalities like Gandhi, Patel, V.P. 
Menon and Edwina Mount batten, who had ctose contacts with, and 
influence over Mountbatten and Nehru. 

Of course there were other important people, for example, 
Jinnah and Liaquat Ali Khan, who were not ctose to Mountbatten but 
nevertheless influenced the partition process. 1 have endeavoured to 
explain and analyse their roles in official and unofficial capacities. 

Another controversial area worthy of detailed analysis was the 
Raddiffe Award, the delay in its announcement and its effect upon the 
cost of independence to the people of the Indian Sub-Continent. 
Despite detailed research, logical discussion and an analytical approach, 
there still remain some grey areas and a number of uncertainties, it 
would be erroneous to claim that my research has discovered the 
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whole truth regarding the partition of India: perhaps the whole truth 
will never be known, as many of the characters involved are no longer 
alive. But I have tried to shed new light on many areas, and developed 
new themes in some aspects of the partition of India. 

Chapter 1, as the title suggests, gives the historical background 
to the State of Jammu and Kashmir. After a brief summary of thousands 
of years of Kashmiri history. I explain how Kashmir was sold by the 
British to the Raja of Jammu. Guiab Singh. This notorious transaction 
took place in 1846, and is known as the Treaty of Amritsar'. The plight 
of poor Kashmiri people before and after the treaty is analysed, and 
some time is spent on examining the response of the people towards 
the Maharaja's rule. 


deprivation*^ 2 €X ? ainS the JC6ne in the ,ate 1920s ' where economic 

surface. 3- JS {5?. ° f S °?' T**™* germinatin S under the 

Kashmir stmo u 15 cons,dered to ** the birthday of the modern 

ban-politLi?!-^ S ' 8nS ° f d,scontent ’ social unrest and despite the 
P° cal activities, were visible before then. 

intensified’the “ ?T b * r ° f inciden,! in succession which 
Government ! J, lln8! ° f ,he Musllm majority, who felt that the 
matters. | t explained 5 Jh°, L" in,erferen “ in religious 

authorities reaa^t tk ° ' he ,TOUble and how 

activities, and“^eriaH-T. ' he Way for ovart Politic*' 

over it anabled SheM, A^tTL! " U8dla,iya ^mbly. More- 
•he Kashmiri MusUmfat^, k * ,he undis P“ted leader of 

God to change thehfate ^ C ° n ” dered a! a Ma!!la h sent by 

The all Jammu and .*£ T' h ‘ ha f poli,lcal Parties in the State. 

party in Kashmir The Musl| m C°n f erence was the first political 

name suggest 'In f? 7 Wa> 1ea * d by Sheikh Abdullah and. as the 

Party should ha w ° nario T'f d 1 U " r * wa! felt ,b at the 

nave a national character and include non- Muslims. 

victimiaed.TndThe' m M ,-T* ' he maiority - ye * deprived and 

their rights, the M ^ ' m I 0 ", T a i' hevahlcleu!ed Protect 
Abdullah and ClLdhlTt. ahhf laadarshl P- including Sheikh 
should also be include,? cbu lam Abbass. recognized that non-Muslims 
neluded in the mainstream of Kashmiri political life. 
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Chapter IV examines what happened after the name of the 
Muslim Conference was changed to the National Conference, and how 
Choudhry Ghulam Abbass. revived his old party. The revival of the 
Muslim Conference parted the political paths of two friends and leaders 
Sheikh Abdullah and Choudhry Ghulam Abbass. From then onwards 
they were each other’s enemies, at least political foes, which had far 
reaching and drastic impact on the future of Kashmir. 

Chapter 5 deals with Jinnah’s visit to Kashmir. Kashmir was at 
that time split into two opposing political camps namely the Muslim 
Conference and the National Conference. The latter, of course, 
enjoyed the overwhelming support of the Kashmiri people. 

Nevertheless, the split was not desirable, as it weakened the 
struggle against the tyrannical rule of the Maharaja. It was hoped that 
Mr. Jinnah (Qaaid-e-Azam- the Great Leader) would be able to bring 
about the much - desired compromise between the two groups. This 
chapter looks in detail at the purpose of Jinnah’s visit, the political 
manoeuvres of both groups, and the failure of parleys to bring about 
unity. It was unfortunate that, due to the selfishness of some 
individuals, the Kashmiri people lost this opportunity to form a united 
front. The Kashmiri people paid a very heavy price for this, and they 
will continue to pay this price for a long time. 

Chapter 6 explains the position of Britain after the war. and 
looks at the reasons for the British departure from India. Many thought 
that Britain, though victorious in the war, nevertheless was exhausted 
and had difficulty in controlling the monsters of nationalism and 
communism in India. There were other factors in the story, and these 
are all analysed in Chapter 6. 

Chapter 7 looks at the Cabinet Mission which was sent by the 
British Government in 1946, to find out an agreed political solution to 
the Indian communal and political problem. The chapter briefly 
discusses the formula presented by the Cabinet Mission to grant 
independence to a united India. The position of both the Muslim 
League and the Congress during the negotiations is explained and 
analysed. The position of the Princely States in the cabinet Mission plan 
is also explained. The chapter explains how close Jinnah was to 
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abandoning the idea of Pakistan and how Nehru rocked the boat of a 
united India. 

While the Cabinet Mission was trying to work out a political 
solution for British India, the Princely State of Jammu and Kashmir 
faced political unrest without precedent in its history. This political 
unrest resulted from the ‘Quit Kashmir Movement' started by Sheikh 
Abdullah, The Lion of Kashmir*. 


Chapter 8 explains and analyses the Purpose of this’ 
Movement’ and the response of the Government. It also examines the 
attitudes of the Congress and of the Muslim League, as well as those of 
ordinary Muslims and Hindus outside Kashmir. A surprise political 
move by Nehru and his arrest in Kashmir won the heart of Sheikh 
Abdullah, and that proved decisive in many respects when it came to 
deciding the future of Kashmir. The attitude of the Muslim Conference 
at this important time is also explained and analysed. The’ Quit 
Kashmir Movement’ has a great significance in the modern history of 
shmir; therefore, time is spent in explaining and analyzing the events. 


. Chapter 9 explains about the appointment of Mountbatten as 
fcJh- h Viceroy of India. The chapter reveals that the Congress was 
th f ^appointment of Mountbatten to this high office. It explains 
finH rUSt 'u tl ° n and desperation of the British Government in trying to 
whirh 1 .? n ° Urable and acceptable solution to the Indian problem, 
which led Attlee to accept all the conditions put fonLnfbv 
before he accepted the post. Fo^ a C uJ2 

post wS Off h H d u ecrelly desired t0 become a Viceroy, but when the 

£2“ WaS re,UCtant to accept jt becauje 't was a great 

friendship arvi ° f dangerS ‘ The chapler also explains the 

ship and personal liking between Mountbatten and Nehru. 


Mounttotten'tJ 0 '°°. kS “ !om \° f ' he made by 

DedaJff,? d e * am,nes some of th e details in the Historic 
desire t by the British °° vernment It also explains the British 

CommonweS 1 independence t0 a uniled ,ndia wit hin the 


11 Aft .f t Xp,aining the P° litlcal scene in India as a whole. Chapter 
Cnnfp W,th T tbe sec °nd major political party in Kashmir - the Muslim 
rence. The party was regarded as a puppet of the Muslim League. 
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but ideologically it was not a united party. The party’s weaknesses, 
s Uch as lack of organization, lack of mass support, and political disunity 
a re explained and analysed. The party had strong pro- independence 
and pro- Pakistan factions. The chapter looks in detail at the points of 
v iew of both groups. 

The next chapter 12 traces the history of the Princely States and 
the position they held in the British Raj in India. The chapter looks in 
detail at the number, the size and the role of these States. It explains the 
relationship between the British Monarch and the Princes - they were 
considered as allies of the Crown rather than Princely subjects. The , 
chapter looks at the likely fate of the Princes under the Cabinet Mission 
Plan, the response of the Princes and the attitudes of the Congress and 
the Muslim League. Like many constitutional experts, the Muslim 
League believed that after the lapse of Paramountcy the Princely States 
became Sovereign States and that they had every right to remain 
independent, whereas the Congress strongly opposed the Princely 
dates’ right to independence. The chapter looks in detail at all the 
arguments. 

Chapter 13 as the title suggests, looks at the work of 
Mountbatten. Before his work is analysed, the social and political 
situation in India is explained, and the people with whom he had to 
negotiate the transfer of power, preferably to a united India within the 
Commonwealth are discussed. 

Mountbatten’s liking for Nehru and dislike of Jinnah is 
explained, and the political manoeuvrings of all sides are analysed. 
Mountbatten accepted the principle of the Partition of India to create 
Pakistan, but suggested the partition of Punjab and Bengal. 
Mountbatten could have avoided the partition of India if only he had 
known about Jinnah’s illness. The chapter explains and analyses all 
these historic events. 


Chapter 14 examines in detail the reasons for an early transfer 
of power. Why did Mountbatten have to transfer power in August 
1947? Was it because there was a threat of civil war, or were there 
other sinister motives? The chapter explains the secret pact between 
Patel and Mountbatten; it also explains how the Congress leadership 
influenced Mountbatten’s thinking through his Hindu advisers and 
through Edwina Mountbatten, who was very ‘dose’ to Nehru. 
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The chapter explains why the Congress accepted the partition 
of India, and what price was demanded, and why Mount batten 
amended the original Partition Plan to satisfy Nehru. It further explains 
why Mountbatten feared that Jinnah could refuse to accept the 
Partition Plan. The dislike between Mountbatten and Jinnah is exposed 
on the issue of Joint Governor Generalship. There was a personality 
dash and a hidden contest-like situation between them, which came to 
the surface on this issue. 


Chapter 15 looks into this and explains that politically it was 
not sensible to annoy Mountbatten and push him into the 'enemy 
corner. 1 


The previous three chapters explain who played what role 
during the negotiations leading to the Partition Plan. r 

sr ,he 

consider any Standstill Agreements. Faramountc V and refused to 


Chapter 17 explains how the Dartir™ i - 
what factors were taken into account in H ° f ° dta tooIc P lace - and 
majority areas of Muslims and non-Muslim.^fu' ralm8 lhe cont 'guous 
and Bengal. The work of the Boundary C ^ P rov ’ nces of Punjab 
analysed, and an endeavour is made ° mmission is explained and 
changed at the last minute in favour of Inrib^l thal the * Award ' waS 
that in the view of the experts the del ■ The dla P ter a,so explains 
caused considerable confusion and uncerS! T a ? nouncin S the Award 

the ensuing administrative difficulties re.nil ^ - ab ° Ut their future * and 
innocent people. tilted in the deaths of manv 
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Chapter 18 as the title suggests, explains what the cost of the 
partition was. Both India and Pakistan achieved their independence 
but the cost in destruction and human suffering was far too high The 
chapter endeavours to prove and point out that a lot of suffering and 
destruction could have been avoided if the independence process had 
not been rushed through, and if both community leaders had been 
more rational and tolerant. The chapter gives an account of the 
communal disturbances, and cites examples of men behaving like 
brutes, and tens of thousands of innocent men, women and children 
being butchered. 

Chapter 19 explains in detail how the Princes were hunted by 
Patel and V.P. Menon and forced to Join the Indian Union. The Princes 
were harassed and pressurised for not joining the Indian Union. Patel 
Wanted to get the InstrumentofAccession signed before the British Raj 
ended because after that'alt the"* Princely States would have been 
.independent and could have refused to join. 

All this was happening in the presence of Mountbatten. who 
Was especially asked by the KingjEmperor .to look after the Princes. The 
chapter explains that Britain : unilaterally terminated all the treaty 
obligations with the Princes, whereas the future of British India was 
beaded with consultation and agreement. And yet it was the Princes 
Who proved more reliable and loyal in the time of need. 

The chapter also explains how the Congress influenced the 
,r »dian Independence Act during its passage. There was some concern in 
London regarding Mountbatten's insistence that the Princes must join 
India before the lapse of Paramountcy. 

Whereas Chapters 21 and 19 deal with the problems and 
anxieties of the Princes in general. Chapter 20 deals spedfically with 
^hmir. The chapter explains in detail why the Maharaja did not want 
any politidan to visit Kashmir and why Nehru and Gandhi insisted that 
tf *y must visit Kashmir. The purpose of Mountbatten's visit to Kashmir, 
Without apparent invitation, is explained and analysed. Was it a* 
Congress mission he wanted to accomplish? Mountbatten restricted the 
®ntry of the Muslim League leaders in Kashmir, but insisted to the 
Maharaja that he must allow either Nehru or Gandhi. The chapter 
£*piain why the Maharaja had to yield and allow Gandhi to visit 
Kashmir, and what changes his visit brought about. 
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The evidence suggests that during this visit the Maharaja was 
assured that land access would be provided to link Kashmir with India: 
and this was why the last minute change in the Radcliffe Award took 
place and the sub-districts of Gurdaspur and other areas were given to 
India. 

t 

The chapter explains why the Maharaja did not want to join 
India or Pakistan, but to remain independent. The chapter, after 
detailed discussion, proves that the State of Jammu and Kashmir 
fulfilled all the characteristics of an independent State on 15 th August 
1947, and become sovereign. 


The conclusion looks at the work as a whole and tries to 
integrate and analyse some of the themes developed in the work in 
various chapters. The chapter analyses the mistake of the main 
aracters of the partition drama, and endeavours to explain who is to 
be blamed for the tragedy which followed the Transfer of Power. The 
t - et f * IO k rief] Y !ooks at the political views held by groups at the 
o transfer of power; and why Kashmir could not maintain it< 
newly-acquired sovereignty. . S 


Dr Shabir Choudhry 
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Chapter 1 


Historic Background 

'The history of Kashmir is the history of a living people. From 
andent times they have passed through days of joy and sorrow, of 
affluence and penury. But whether in sunlight or shade, the Kashmiris 
stuck fast to their humanistic prindples. and did not fall a prey to 
religious intolerance and narrow-minded bigotry'. 

(Kashmir and Power Politics P.M.K. Bamzai) 

The State of Jammu and Kashmir made headlines in the 
international media and drew world attention in the last few months 
o£the year 1947. Earlier, on August 15 th of the same year, the British Raj 
ended in: the Indian Sub-Continent and the Dominions of India and 
Pakistan‘Became Sovereign States. 

Later Kashmir became the centre of one of the major international 
disputes which brought these newly independent countries into direct 
dash with each other. The future status of the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir was the subject of controversy; both India and Pakistan 
wanted the State to become part of their territory. 

The States* ruler, Maharaja Hari Singh, had different ideas: he wanted 
Kashmir to become a Sovereign and Independent State. But there were 
many, both in India and Pakistan, who argued that the State had no 
right to exist as a separate political entity after the lapse of 
Paramountcy. To comprehend the exact position of the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir under the British Raj, and after the lapse of Paramountcy. 
it is imperative to look at the historical background and the status of 
Kashmir at the transfer of power. 

By virtue of its central position in Asia, Kashmir commands a 
strategic importance, abutting as it does on the borders of Pakistan, 
India, Afghanistan, the USSR and China. Kashmir is a land of snow¬ 
capped mountains, lakes, rivers and flowers. Srinagar, the capital of the 
State, is situated in the centre of the Valley, and is called the ‘Venice of 
the East’, because of its numerous canals and the adjacent Dal Lake; it is 
also a centre of trade and commerce. 
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The official name of Kashmir is the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir, and consists of several regions. Its heart is the famous Vale of 
Kashmir. South of it is the Jammu province; to the east is Ladakh, and 
north of it, Baitistan; further north are the regions of Hunza and Nagir, 
and west of them, the Gilgit agency, composed of several political 
districts. West of the Vale are the districts of Muzaffarabad, Riasi, 
Poonch and Mirpur. The size of the State is 84.471 square miles,'and its 
population more than ten million, of whom nearly 80% are Muslim. 


The history of Kashmir, which is traceable as far back as 5,000 
years, makes it dear that Kashmir had existed as a sovereign political 
entity. Prior to the Muslim rule in Kashmir, the country experienced the 
rule of twenty-one dynasties, of which eighteen were native. Muslim 

COUntfY f ° r 240 YearS before ^hmir was invaded by 
the Moghul Emperor, Akbar the Great, in 1586. 

*,kh;k ° U ^ ng the years of '"dependence, Kashmir enjoyed politW 
stability and economic prosperity, and the boundarii of £ihmir 

be V°™' the pretent bounded of the re of ?.mmu Tnd 
hmlr. Espedally during the reign of Sultan Zainul Abedin 

« ‘Budthaw* 0420-1470) the bounS« o? hh IrTnTri^ 
r. mort *** Present Punjab, a part of Tibet and a tar®. t 

MiddTe EM 8 ' Kaihmir - " ,hat ,lme ' was a real centre Ail? and the 


Wh -■ Y “ a " visited 

In drama, poetry and literature. Kashmir was a 

“ 8nd ^ from i- 


’About two thousand or more years ago, Kashmir w»r * 

C ZZZrh£L dhiSm * ndsome oftbe ****** "Hindis were held tterj. 
. A«a/77e a high school of Mahayana Buddhism during the time 

‘rifanfbfOj and 3fter ' and ******* SdK>hrS and Piterims from 
distant lands who studied the Buddhist texts at the feet of the leamec 

pundits of Kashmir', j 
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NOTE:Areas included in the Government of Kashmir at the time of 
Sultan Shahab-UL-Din 1354-1373 Map issued by the Punjab University 
Lahore,printed in the famous book called “KASHEER",by dr G.M.D 
Sufi. 
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With the death of this great king began the decline of 
Kashmir's golden era. His Shamiri dynasty was overthrown and 
replaced by Chacks who ruled the country until the Moghul invasion. 
Moghul rule lasted for about two centuries in Kashmir. With the decline 
of the Moghul Empire, Kashmir was annexed by Afghans, who ruled it 
with an iron fist for 67 years (1752-1819). Afghan rule was ended when 
Sikhs conquered Kashmir and the Kashmiri people were subject to 
another tyrannical rule under which conditions for innocent citizens 
went from bad to worse. 


The barbarous rule of the Sikhs tasted for 27 years until the 
Sikhs were defeated by the British. But by no means was this an end to 
the troubles.of the Kashmiri people; rather they were to enter a new 
era of oppression, slavery, injustice and inhuman treatment. 


The British, who claim to be champions of democracy, human 
rights and justice, literally sold the Kashmiri nation like a commercial 
commoduy, to make up financial losses for the wars, for the price of 
A5 million rupees (about $375,000). 


I6 ,h M T k'i m ° !t ‘S n ° m ini°us and inhuman transaction was made on 

Kashmkl 84 t and iS commonl Y known as the 'Treaty of Amritsar'. 

his official S °^ 1° 3 man cal,ed Gulab Singh * who was described by 
5 0fflc,al biographer Pannikar: 


puteb Singh did not achieve his ends by methods which 

strate^Zh^ Cnt ‘ dsm - He did not hesitate to resort to tricks and 
He ufT T - wou/d ' /n °rf‘ nar y life - ** considered dishonourable. 

and 

MinL^heutoreDa^r ”* 3 


Cm k ^ nd When the British were en S a 2 e d in the first Sikh war, Gulab 
iingh who had a secret agreement with the British, committed treason 
and helped the British in the war. The British wanted to reward this 
man of avarice and unscrupulous ambition, for his services in 
establishing British hegemony in the Punjab. To fulfil their part of this 
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notorious covenant, the British sold Kashmir and according to Article T 
of the Treaty: 

The British Government transfers and makes over for ever in 
independent possession to Maharaja Gulab Singh and the heirs mate of 
his body, ait the hiify or Mountainous country with its dependendes 
situated to the eastward of the River Ravi including Chamba and 
excluding Lahul. being part of the territories ceded to the British 
Government by the Lahore State according to the provision of Article 
IV of the Treaty of Lahore, dated 9 h March 1846.' (See Appendix I) 

There was strong criticism, and opposition to this sale of 
human beings, not only by those unfortunate people who were sold 
like animals, but also by conscientious British people. The author of 
Kashmir Raj, which was published in 1868, wrote: 

'We sacrifice hundreds of valuable English lives on the fever- 
stricken coasts of Africa to guard against the extinct evils of the slave 
trade, and at the same time, we exalt among the Pnnces of India the 
great slave trade holder who owns not a gang but a nation of bonds 
men. It cannot be conceded (sic) that Cashmere (Kashmir) Is one vast 
slave-worked plantation. Throughout the year the vittagers — men 
women and children, are turned out each morning at the sound of a 
drum to work in gangs under alien task-masters, at a husbandry at 
which they are not to reap the benefits\3 

The same author makes another statement on page 97 of 
Kashmir Raj: 

’And we have no doubt that in the worst days of the Slave 
Trade, the conditions of the Negroes of the West Indian sugar and 
cotton plantations, and of the Southern States of America, was very 
much better than the lot of the Cashmeres (Kashmiris) has been and still 
seems to be. But, be this as it may, the Maharaja of Jummoo (Jammu) 
ar> d Cashmere is our feudatory; and we are morally, if not politically 
responsible for the grave evils arising from the barbarous system of 
misgovemment, which places extensive and abused power in the hands 
of underpaid and unscrupulous officials, and which Is tacitly permitted 
if passively disapproved of. by us\ 
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Another writer, Mr. W. Wakefield (not the Kashmir Minister), 

says: 


‘The huckstering spirit that so often prevails in our nation 
policy and which caused the great Napoleon to apply to us the term ‘a 
nation of shopkeepers, was dominant in this case: for relinquishing all 
the advantages that accrued to us from its possession, the supreme 
Government sold this fair province to Raja Gulab Singh fora paltry and 
insignificant sum of 75 lacs of njpccs4 


The people of Kashmir were very furious about this sale treaty 
T? Mah3raja Gu,ab Singh as their ruler ^cause of 
KTshmiH^l . ,S S “ and CTUeltY * This is not to suggest that the 
time- ougltv P o D ^ r ere enj ° y ! ng a ha PPY and prosperous life at that 

s T a,ion were not to 

frighten them. Gu b S ' ngh was more than enough to 


territory he purchase^buMhP anxious to tak e control of the 

ruled by Sheikh 

Government of Uhore refuJri^ H ^ Governor of the Sikh 

Gulab Singh’s endeavours to t*k aCCept h ' m 35 3 new ruler * and when 
futile (Dogras led by Hukam Chan*?” 655 ' 0 !] by militarY force proved 
British: Y Uk3m Chand wera defeated), he wrote to the 


Ass/st me quickly, otherwise the Sheikh (the H ^ *° ** deserteC 

call on the Afghans and do foolish < j°'' ernor of Kashmir) M 
orders and in consequences ThJl * P aced my trust on yOL 
Postscript: if not improper I hnn ^ Wound ^ as fePen on my arm) 
"Proper, / hope you will teU theSheikh to.join me- 

lhat a>veTOr af ta,a'm n ud n Dfntef^ "'ll 11 ! ° me buUying by ,he Bri,il 
whereas the treaty was signed in Td f ° n ^ 0ct °ber 184 
Kashmiri people after Maharaia fnu happened to tf 

purchased territory, Kashmir k i 3b S ' ngb took Possession of f 
injustice and barbarism. ’ 3 ° ng rtor Y of oppression, coercio 


Since this is not my topic, I 
courage to write about it. 


cannot explain it: nor have I the nerve an d 
ut it is pertinent to cite some quotation* 
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from those who witnessed those tragic events to acquaint the reader 
with the misery and oppression the Kashmiri people suffered as a result 
of this sale agreement. 

Sir Frands Young husband writes: *In the early sixties 
cultivation was decreasing; the people were wretchedly poor, and in 
any other country their state would have been almost one of starvation 
and famine; justice was such that those who could pay could at any 
time'get out of jail, while the poor lived and died there almost without 
hope\6 


It is clearly evident that most poor people were Muslim 
objects of the Maharaja who were heavily taxed and who had to do 
forced labour. According to Mr. E.F. Knight: 

‘A/I Hindus were exempted from forced labour, the burden 
hailing on Mohammedan villagers only’. 7 

Another Englishman, Lt. Col. Torrens, made the following 
°bservation: 


‘This last state was worse than the first, for Cuiab Singh went 
^yond his predecessors in the 'gentle' act of undue taxation and 
portion. They had taxed heavily, it is true, but he sucked the very life- 
!°°d of the people. They had laid violent hand on a large proportion 
?f f be fruits of the earth, the profits of the loom and the work of men's 
bands, but he skinned the very flints to till his coffers'. 8 

Sir Walter Lawrence describes when he visited Kashmir: 

, *in W89, the Kashmiri State was bankrupt. The rich land was 

^ Ur >cu/tivated, and the army was employed in fordng the villagers to 
®ogh and sow, and worse still, the soldiers came at harvest time, and 
f ben the share of the State had been seized and these men helped 
Q^selves. there was very little grain to tide the unfortunate peasants 
K^. r f be cruel winter, when the snow lies deep and temperatures fall 
j°w zero ’. 9 

qp. At the time of great famine in Kashmir in the late 1870 s, a 

t 0 Ration of notable Muslims went to see the Maharaja to request him 
arrange food for the starving people; the Maharaja was very 
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annoyed at this request and gave orders to drown the entire 
delegation. This inddent was described by Dr. Arthur Neve: 

’Since the above was in the press, accounts of even worse 
atrocities in Kashmir have appeared in the newspapers. Whole boat¬ 
loads of starving people have been conveyed by the Maharaja s 
officials to the Woo/ar lake, and there drowned. One man had strength 
to swim to shore and informed an Englishman. This man, soon 
afterwards, died by poison'. 10 

At the time when famine-stricken Kashmiris were helplessly 
dying in the cold weather, the Maharaja’s Government, instead of 
helping these innocent people, was determined to oppress them further 
by confiscating their land and whatever they had left. An Englishman 
explained to his fellow countrymen who actually were responsible for 
these atrodties: 

‘Let us leave the scene of death. But oh. British reader! Forget 
not the that these and other frightful miseries are produced by a 
government whose chief is a feudatory of the British Crown: by a 
government which derives its permanence from the protection of the 
British rule; by a Government into whose hands British Statesmen sold 
the people of Cashmere: by a Government, therefore, whose existence 
is a disgrace to the British name. It is at once a memorial of that foul 
act, when, like the arch traitor of old. we bartered innocent lives, 
which fate laced in our hands, for a few pieces of silver'. 11 

One scholar, Vincent H. Smith, writes: 

Few regions in the world have had worse luck than Kashmir in the 
matter of government'. 12 

The life of a Muslim subject was not important to the Dog& 
Government: ‘The penalty imposed on a Dogra for slaying a Muslim 
was only 20 rupees ($1.00)'.13 
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I have deliberately chosen quotations from foreigners, mainly 
British, because their writings have more credentials of being impartial, 
whereas the writings of Indians, especially Muslim writers, could be 
considered as biased against the Hindu ruler. 

Anyhow, these quotations clearly demonstrate that the 
Kashmiri people were very badly treated by the Maharaja’s 
Government, and that the British were also, to some extent, 
responsible for those miseries, because it was they who sold Kashmir 
like a piece of cake to the Maharaja. The British sold Kashmiri people 
to a man who was a slave to his ambition and passions, and who was 
loyal to nobody, not even to the British and his previous masters. 

According to the ignominious Treaty of Amritsar' Maharaja 
Gulab Singh had to pay the amount in two instalments by 1* October 
1848. But soon after the signing of the Treaty, he claimed that 15 lacs 
rupees recovered by the British from Ferozepur, before the Treaty, 
belonged to his brother. Sachet Singh, and that this sum should be 
adjusted against his payment. 

Lord Harding, the Governor General, without any satisfactory 
enquiry as to whether this money actually belonged to Sachet Singh or 
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not, accepted this claim and made adjustments, as requested by Gulab 
Singh. Even after this adjustment, Maharaja Gulab Singh did not fulfil 
his part of the contract and did not make the full payment until I4the 
March 1850. The total amount was paid in forty-two instalments and 
only after several harsh reminders from Sir John Lawrence. 

It is irrelevant in how many instalments the money was paid, 
this was mentioned only to elucidate the character of Maharaja Gulab 
Singh. The important and ugly historical fact is that Gulab Singh 
purchased Kashmir from the British, and he and his descendants ruled it 
with an iron fist. This subjugation, coercion and injustice continued 
until 26 th October 1947, when the last Maharaja of Kashmir, Hari 
Singh, contrary to the will of the people, acceded to India. 

The Kashmiri people's struggle against alien and despotic rule 

gan soon after their enslavement, not in 1931 , as is generally 
assumed. ° 


1931 - .. wo . forces which could make a revolution were present in 

upon th ISSat L Sfled ma “ es an d intransigent elite. Each group looked 

Hifforo^» S » - as an opposing force with different interests and 
airrerent status in sodety. 


Intensified wi^h C ° nflict between both groups continued and 
keeD the tim ®' The ruling H 'ndu minority was determined to 

on them h« r ?® Jorit V un der its yoke by imposing intolerable taxes 
h*r> r%r, J ^ e P r >ving them of educational facilities and by putting a 
ban on employment to keep them at the subsistence level. 8 


children hindrance for the Muslim majority in educating their 

effective wa< financial Position; -the second - maybe more 

enecuve, was the Government officials’ attitude. 

masse* i/litf^?**™ have been their fixed policy to keep the Muslim 

service convert *° *!/** they COU,d not on/y ** kept OUt of government 
enslavement . but a,so made to take their suffering and 

w> ^ fatalism characteristic of illiterate masses'.!4 

v u • *?» t ^ >e total number of boys under education in the 

s mir a ey was 1585, out of whom only 233 were Muslims. 
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whereas the Muslim population in the Valley was numbered at 
797,433. 

The Government’s policy of keeping the masses illiterate 
furnished it with an excuse to keep them out of the government 
services. In a country like Jammu and Kashmir, where industry was 
non-existent, the Government was the sole employer, and Government 
Policy was to keep Muslims out of employment. As late as 1932, there 
Were only 135 Muslims in gazetted posts out of a total of 7663, and 
only 10 Kashmiri-speaking Muslims among the 135.15 

Muslims were kept out of the armed forces because they were 
labelled as cowards’ and ’unfit’ for military service. This allegation was 
completely baseless and could historically be proved wrong. According 
to Major General Ralph Young: 

The men are a very fine set ~ splendid chests and shoulders — it is 
difficult to believe in the cowardice attributed to them. They are 
oppressed undoubtedly but yell out most vigorously'. 16 

As far . as this allegation, that Muslims were ‘unworthy of 
Military Service is concerned, one could see validity of this claim from 
the fact that there were 71,667 Kashmiri troops who took part in the 
Second World War, as a part of the British Indian Forces. Out of these 
60,402 were Muslim’.17 

If these Muslims were ‘worthy’ of Military Service for the 
British Indian Army, I am sure they were ‘worthy’ of Maharaja's ill- 
trained forces. One reason for not recruiting Muslims in his Armed 
Forces was the fear in his mind that these troops could pose a great 
threat to his autocratic rule. The other reason was to deprive Muslims 
of economic benefits. 

After the war, the Maharaja refused to accept Muslims fighters 
in his Forces. Most of them went back to farming in their home 
regions, and the Maharaja strengthened his garrisons by importing Sikhs 
and Hindus. 
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Chapter 2 


1931 revolt and after 


* 

Despite political and social changes in other parts of the world 
and even in India, inequality, oppression and coercion continued 
Unchecked and insufficient clothing in winter, but the Maharaja 
continued to ignore the welfare of his subjects and spent huge sums of 
money for his pleasure and for donations. According to Mohammad 
Shah. Partap Singh sent a sun of 1.500,000 rupees to Lord Curzon as a 
donation for the setting up of a memorial to Queen Victoria.l 

During the Great War, 1914-18, the State Government 
contributed a sum of 11,200,000 rupees towards the war fund. Partap 
Singh made a personal donation of 1,560.000 rupees. In addition, a 
sum of 7,500,000 rupees was advanced as a loan. He also donated 
350,000 rupees for the setting up of the Benares Hindu University in 
India. 


Apart from his ‘generous’ donations, he spent large sums of 
money for recreation and pleasure, and it is no wonder that his subjects 
'vere deep in poverty. When Partap Singh died in 1925, he was 
succeeded by his nephew Hari Singh, who was bom in 1895, and had 
the benefit of Western education. 

Because the British Government took a ^een interest in his 
education, it was expected that he would have a better sense of public 
duty, and would-be more liberal in his thoughts and actions: he was the 
only one from his predecessors to have a Western education and the 
Western way of life. It was unfortunate that he was more influenced by 
the bad aspects of the Western life. According to Justice Saraf: 

4 His coronation shocked the people to some extent, because 
money from the public exchequer was squandered away in a manner 
and on a scale unprecedented in the history of princely states, so much 
so that the Maharaja’s favourite horse 'Zabardast' was decked out with 
emeralds worth 7 iacs rupees, it was estimated that the coronation 
expenses may have in no case been below 25 to 30 iacs rupees. That 
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such a huge amount should have been spent on celebrating his 
accession io the throne in a land where the great majority of people 
did not even enjoy one meal a day was undoubtedly a poor 
demonstration of his being well-intentioned.2 


Hari Singh had some liberal and reforming ideas and he did 
endeavour to make some changes, but he was soon surrounded by 
advisors who were neither intelligent nor interested in the welfare of 
the public. If he had had prudent, far-sighted people around him, he 
could well have improved the condition of his subjects. Even a partisan 
Hindu writer like Mr. Bamzai had to say: 


unlike his predecessors. Maharaja Hari Singh lived in, so to 
say, an ivory tower surrounded by his favourites, having no personal 
contact with the people, who through centuries of suppression and 
misrule were groaning under the burden of the forces that were rising 
at tsfeet, indulged in cheap pleasure of life and spent most of his time 

outside the State.'3 


forbidd ^ forrnation of parties, sodeties and assodations was strictly 
newsDanp ^ ^ he Press was virtually non-existent. Only one 
Sineh n ,r.K Weei<, Y- founded in the name of Maharaja Ranbir 

8 ’ rXJn fa V the Dogras. was allowed to publish. 


r 

because irTt*K CUltural an d religious magazines were not permitted 
politics from 6 opi . nion of his advisers. It was difficult to disconnect 

education^ ^ Uestlons which have a bearing on the social, moral or 
canonal conditions of a community'. 


formation^f ^ 3S *he Maharaja very reluctantly allowed the 
Holy Ourpm c soc ' et Y whose only purpose was the teaching of the 

'Aniuman’ a Ven then ' the P° lice were ordered “to watch that the 
Anjuman does not take part in political matters-. 


alienate t Governmen < took every possible step * 

parts of the oT?! ,? f Kashmir from the political awakening in othe 

were allowed beau^tK N ° PUbl ‘ C meetings of any nature or shap 
political pHiimh ause these m «*ings could become a vehicle fr 
political education and could lead to ^litica! unrest. 
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These conditions were prevailing in Kashmir by the year 1930. 
The oppressed people had virtually no opportunity to express their 
feeling or to voice their opinion; as a result of these conditions the 
seeds of revolution were observable. Public feelings were simmering 
beneath the surface; all they required was a spark to ignite them. 

In 1930. two epoch-making figures emerged on the scene. Both 
Were educated, young and energetic. The first was Sheikh Mohammed 
Abdullah, who was the first Kashmiri Muslim to obtain a Master’s 
degree. Because he was discriminated against in getting admission to 
S.P. College, Jammu.' he had to get admission in Islamia College, 
Lahore, where he benefited from the political awakening in the Punjab. 
This naturally generated bitterness and rebellion in the mind of the 
young and ambitious Abdullah. The other man was Choudhry Ghulam 
Abbas, who was making his way up with the same enthusiasm in the 
politics of Jammu, the winter capital of the Maharaja. 

A group of Muslim students who studied with Sheikh 
Mohammed Abdullah came back to Srinagar in April 1930, and set up a 
small Reading Room Group, which appeared on the surface to be non¬ 
political. but in actual fact did encourage political discussion and 
political activities. 

When the Government realized that a number of Kashmiri Muslims had 
returned to Srinagar after graduation, it changed the ruled for the Civil 
Service entrance to erect legal hurdles, in order to deprive them of 
entry to the Civil Service. 

The Government was successful in its attempt, but it provided 
more fuel for the fire. These young men reached the conclusion that it 
was a waste of time and energy to negotiate anything with the 
Government and expect justice and fair play. They decided to achieve 
their rights through a political movement and by exposing the cruelty 
and discrimination of the Government. 

They soon established contacts with Muslim newspapers in 
India and wrote lengthy letters explaining the plight of Kashmiri 
Muslims in Kashmir. At the time when political activities were gaining 
momentum in Srinagar, Choudhry Ghulam Abbas, with the help of his 
friends, formed a rather militant group with the name of the ‘Muslim ■ 
young Men’s Association’. 
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Both groups established contacts with each other and decided 
to collaborate. As a result of this unity, the propaganda against the 
Government was better organised and appeared in the press regularly- 
This unnerved the Dogra Government and, like other totalitarian 
regimes, it banned the entry of many Muslim newspapers. 

As this political Movement against the oppression and injustice 
of the Maharaja Government got off the ground, the Muslim religious 
element also supported Sheikh Abdullah who, because of his melodious 
voice and daring speeches, emerged as the most prominent political 
figure of the Kashmiri Muslims. While the political movement against 
oppression and injustice was drawing the attention of Muslims in 
Kashmir and in India, five important incidents took place in quick 
succession, which provided the spark required to kindle the flames of 
revolt. 


In the first instance, a leading landowner in Udhampur 
c anged his retigion to Islam. The Hindu Tehsildar sanctioned a fresh 
mutation of his lands, eliminated his name and mutated the same in the 
name o his brother. His complaint was dismissed with the remark that 

J , ur ^ ess he changed his faith back to Hinduism, he was not 
entitled to any property. 


he second incident took place in the Digore village near 
mmu, where Muslims were forbidden by the local police to hold an 
i prayer on a ground which traditionally had been used for this 
purpose. The news got considerable publicity and stirred the feelings of 


A '1 iq^ 6 * nc lrient also took place in Jammu, where on 29 !fI 
pn 931 the Muslims said their Eid prayer in a garden owned by the 
unicipal Committee. After the prayer. Mufti Mohammed Ishaque 
read a few verses from the Holy Quran relating to Pharaoh and Moses, 
an exp ained its historical significance in his Khutba (sermon).when the 
mam exp ained that the Pharaoh was a cruel and tyrannical King, a 
police iub-lnspector. Babu Khem Chand, who was on duty there, 
ordered him to stop his Khutba, as in his view, the Imam had 
transgressed the bounds of law and was guilty of treason. 
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The Muslims, politically suppressed and economically 
strangled, were emotionally disturbed by this interference in their 
religious affairs. There were protest marches against the Dogra 
Government in which deep hatred for the rulers was dearly expressed. 

The Muslims took the matter to court, where it was dismissed 
by the Hindu magistrate on the grounds that the Khutba was not part 
of the prayers. To add to their injury, a large crowd of Hindus were 
shouting the slogans of ‘Khem Chand Zindabad’ and ‘Hindu Dharam Ki 
Jai\ 

It obviously heightened the public agitation because the 
Muslims thought that the Magistrate had interpreted the law 
inaccurately in order to give undue protection to his co-religionist. The 
Government soon realised that the‘ matter was too serious to be 
ignored and very wisely went in appeal to the High Court against the 
order of acquittal. The High Court decided in favour of the appeal and 
declared that the Khutba was part of the prayer. 

The fourth incident happened on 4 th June 1931, in the central 
jail. Jammu where it was alleged that a Sub-Inspector deliberately 
kicked bedding which contained a copy of five chapters from the Holy 
Quran. 


Fazal Dad Khan, who had brought the bedding, protested 
against this and approached his senior in order to get departmental 
action against the Sub-Inspector, but nobody took any notice. 
Disappointed and furious, Fazal Dad took the case to the YMMA 
{Young Men’s Muslim Association) which reacted sharply. 

While the agitation was going on against this, the fifth incident 
took place in Srinagar on 20* h June 1931, where leaves of the Holy 
Quran were found in a public lavatory. It is clearly evident that no 
Muslim could ever dare to do such a malicious and wicked Act. 

It was thought that Hindus had done this to outrage Muslims’ 
religious feelings. These incidents further inflamed public opinion. 
Posters containing the details of these inddents were printed in Lahore 
and Sialkot (in the Punjab) and smuggled into the State. 
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Volunteers from the YMMA and the Reading Room Group 
distributed these leaflets. Mr. Mohammed Ismail was caught while 
affixing a poster and put in jail. He became the first political prisoner of 
this movement. News of his arrest spread like a jungle fire and 
thousands of people gathered outside the jail. 

The Inspector General of Police arrived with a large force of 
police and dispersed the crowd. An announcement was made on 
behalf of Sheikh Abdullah, who was by now accepted as the leader of 
the Kashmiri Muslims, to attend the protest meeting at the Jamia 
Masjid. 


According to Mr. Prem Nath Bazaz: ‘Kashmiri Muslims had by 
now become fully acquainted with Master Abdullah. They had begun 
to think that some miraculous personality had been raised from 
amongst them who had. after attaining high education, dedicated his 
life to their service, but most of them had not so far had the priviiege 
of personally seeing him; they were very keen and waiting for an 
opportunity like this when he was to appear before them. His name 
had now become associated with many a fable. So when, standing on 
the stage in Jamia Masjid. he started his speech to the 30.000 crowed 
present at the meeting with a recitation from the Holy Quran, making 
an impassioned attack on the confine himself to the question of 
sacn ege w hut also reminded Muslims that they were slaves and 

impressed on them the necessity of fighting for their fundamental 
rights. 5 

The Government obviously was astounded and worried at this 
sudden outburst of political activity, but instead of acting rationally, it 
began a speedy recruitment to the army from its own community and 
imported arms to combat the emerging danger. 

Government thought that the removal of Sheikh 
bdullah from Srinagar would automatically ease the situation: 
therefore he was transferred to Muzaffarabad as a science teacher in the 

local Government. 

Sheikh Abdullah realized that it was a good opportunity to 
strike at the autocratic regime, so he decided to resign from his post as 
a school teacher. He announced his resignation in a public meeting and 
made a highly emotional speech which electrified the crowd. It was 
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after this speech that he was called 'lion of Kashmir by Moulana Zafar 
Ali Khan, who was in Srinagar at the time. 

The Government's embarrassment and concern could be seen 
from the fact that Kashmiri Muslims were invited to hold a meeting 
with Maharaja Hari Singh in order to explain their grievances 
personally. 

The Reading Room Group organised a public meeting at 
Khangah-in-Mualia in Srinagar to elect representatives from the 
Kashmiri Muslims. This turned out to be the biggest political 
demonstration yet in Kashmir; about 50,000 people were present. 

At this meeting both religious leaders (Mir Waiz as they were 
called) decided to sink their difference? and join hands in the 'fight 
against tyrant regime. It was also the first’time in Kashmir that women 
Joined such a public meeting to demonstrate their solidarity. 

Seven people, induding Sheikh Abdullah, were elected 
representatives. Sheikh Abdullah once again made an emotional speech 
and took a public oath, by holding the Holy Quran in his hands, that 
he would never betray the cause of the Kashmiri Muslims. 

At the end of the meeting Kashmiri leaders retired to the house 
in the vicinity of the Khanqah. to discuss their future plans. The people 
present there refused to disperse and it was at this time that a young 
man called Abdul Qadeer appeared before the crowd and began to 
speak in Urdu. His courageous and emotional speech was very much 
liked and he was given a standing ovation. 

Abdul Qadeer was an employee of an English army officer, 
who was on holiday in Kashmir, staying in a house boat in the Nasim 
Bagh. He went to the meeting with no intention of making a speech, 
but once there, he could not control his passions and made an 
impromptu speech which was recorded as below: 

Muslim brethren! The time has now come when we should 
meet force by greater force to put an end to the tyrannies and 
brutalities to which you are subjected; nor will they solve the issues of 
disrespect to Holy Quran to your satisfaction. You must rely upon your 
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own strength and wage a relentless war against oppression'. Pointing 
his finger towards the palace, he thundered: ‘Raze it to the ground'.6 

Abdul Qadeer was arrested on 25 th June for treason and when 
this news was known to the people, there was widespread resentment. 
Public feeling was running very high, because Abdul Qadeer was not 
Kashmiri and he merely got into trouble for them. As a result of this 
public support for Qadeer, the Government decided to hold a secret 
hearing in the central jail. This provided another reason for protest and 
there were public meetings condemning Government action and 
encouraging people to fight against this oppression and injustices. 

The next hearing was on 13 th July 1931, and thousands of 
Muslims gathered outside the central jail. When the Session Judge 
entered the building they asked to be allowed in the compound; for 
obvious reasons the request was refused. At this time, the defence 
advocate, Maulve Mohammed Abdullah, advised them to remain 
peaceful and not to do anything which was contrary to law. 

The crowd accepted this advice and withdrew from the gate. 
At 1pm Muslims lined up for their noon prayer and there was nobody 
unauthorised in the compound. When the Governor arrived and found 
, a ear " er some Muslims attempted to enter, he snubbed the police on 
duty and ordered them to be arrested. 

Soon after this foolish order, the police made five arrests; the 
crowd became agitated and shouted anti- Government and pro-Qadeer 
slogans. The crowd demanded the immediate release of Abdul Qadeer 
and endeavoured to force their entry into this compound to hear the 
proceedings. 

The Governor lost his nerve and ordered the amned police to 
s oot them. The police sprayed bullets (180 in total) to Mr. Wakefield, 
a Minister in the Government said, 'the wounds of the dead were all in 


Despite this barbarism, the crowd refused to disperse and set 
police headquarters outside the jail on fire. They put their dead injured 
,n cots and kegan their protest march which ended in the Jamia Masjid. 
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Sheikh Abdullah was at home at the tirtic of this tragedy. There were 
more than 100,000 people gathered to piotest against this cruelty. 
Although they were very annoyed and emotionally perturbed, they still 
behaved like dviiized human beings. In Mr. Wakefield’s words: 

7 think everybody is agreed that nobody antidpated that a 
Kashmiri mob would behave in the way it did and consequently no 
disturbances were ropoted. '7 

Even after the inddent, the response from the Government 
was poor. They provided no treatment for the injured people; this 
duty was performed by an English doctor of the Mission Hospital. Soon 
after the procession reached Jamia Masjid, Martial Law was dedared 
and the aty was handed over to the army. According to Justice Sarah 

The army rule brought the vilest of cruelties in its train. Row/at 
Act brutalities were repeated in the street with greater callousness: 
Muslims were forced to kiss the Dogra Hag. tick the shoes of the soldiers 
and salute every soldier with the Dogra salutation Jai Dev Maharaja. 
Many Inddents were reported when cavalrymen entered isolated 
Muslim houses and ravished females. '8 

According to offidal figures 326 people were arrested in 
connection with inddents which occurred when people defied curfew 
orders. Immediately, all political leaders were arrested and all road 
links to Srinagar were dosed. Telephone and telegraph communication 
was also suspended in order to prevent news of the massacre reaching 
other parts of the State. 

White in the Jamia Masjid, Sheikh Abdullah's hand was held by 
a dying man. who said to Abdullah: V have done my duty and now 
you go on ahead *. Sheikh Abdullah was very emotional and impressed 
with this inddent; he promised to do his best to achieve the fruit of this 
struggle for the Kashmir Muslims. 

The leaders present there dedded to bury all the martyrs In a 
single graveyard which could be treasured as a pl ace Q f national 
pilgrimage. This would not only preserve the sanctity of the day. but 
also ‘enshrine it as a reminder to the coming generations that national 
salvation lay through sacrifice*. 
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The place has since become known as Mazar-i-Shodah (tomb 
or martyrs) and Muslims congregate there every year to pay tribute to 
them and refresh their memory that freedom dignity could only be 
achieved by sacrifices. 

The Kashmiri Muslims, in defiance of the curfew, began their 
protest marches throughout the State. The situation in Srinagar and 
Jammu was particularly bad. There was hardly a day when procession 
in defiance of the curfew was not taken out. No doubt there was 
repression and imprisonment, but at last the Kashmiri learnt to make 
the sacrifices which were required for freedom, dignity and an 
honourable life. 


The revolt of 1931 was soon brought undef^control. but it 
opened a new chapter in the struggle for Kashmir freedom. The new 
chapter was full of bravery, courage and sacrifices. It was a lesson not 
on y or the oppressed Kashmiris, but for the oppressed people of the 
woe world that liberty and equality could only be achieved through 
193i nS ° nrnen * and a bloodbath. There is a unanimous agreement that 
was a landmark in the Kashmir struggle for freedom. 


been ero* ^ rather difficu,t for the °PP ressed Kashmiris, who had 
regime oMh 8 T der s,avery for centuries * to ove| throw the autocratic 
suDDorr If Mahara Ja with one blow, especially when it had the 
Governmp h . Britlsh> The revolt - lhou 2 h unsuccessful, brought the 
bon<r r u/f ltS senses and Save the oppressed people a tremendous 
1 to fi 2ht for their rights. 

. Slr D . r ‘ ,c lbal. a great philosopher and poet, remarked on the 
events by saying that: 


Abdullah ^ wbich dearly stands out about Sheikh Mohammed 

Kashmir the %t 'T ha . s “"**“*', remo '*? f S° m ,he Musli ™ oi 
vour limits of Sotng to jail or facing the Dogra army. But with 

the disDn resource s and. comparatively, the unlimited resources at 

f ,Z° Sa t . of the Dogra Government, you cannot continue tike this 

. , n £ ' me ' therefore, the only way is to launch a movement in the 

un J a and send volunteers from here because the Maharaja's resources 

wou d not be sufficient to withstand such a movement over a long 

penod; he will have to seek the assistance of the British Government; 

and when this assistance is sought and, naturally, made available, that 
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would be the appropriate moment for us to demand that if they 
wanted to intervene in the dispute on the side of the Maharaja, then 
they must equally ensure that important grievances of the State Muslims 
Were also redressed. '9 


During the riots and disturbances, Mr. Wakefield advised the 
^overnment to react rationally and find some common ground where 
the ruler and the ruled could meet. 

. a j'? ce was ‘P interests of the Maharaja, but he 

ttw I™" 6 , u pre -i ud ' ced and short-sighted people, who suggested 
hat Mr. Wakefield was encouraging to bring about the downfall of the 

a ^ h J ra ^ a ' T t he , l[, ‘ advised Maharaja decided to dismiss Mr. Wakefield 
ar >d he had to leave the State in disgrace. 

M r - Wakefield was replaced by Hari Kishan Kaul, who was 
^istrusted by the Muslims. His intriguing character and repressive 
pleasures were bitterly opposed and a general strike followed the 
Potest marches Sheikh Abdullah was arrested again for the second 

, sm f! ^ U ‘ V * he ™ as a completely different man now. He was 
cafied Sher-e-Kashmir (Hon of Kashmir) and his arrest brought 

by shouting 5 anr^le 0 mmen, e s r^. aSain ^ P * opte C0Urted aTCfl 


worn Cou^T ed 3 ^ C ° Unc11 ' to the agitation. The 

Hof * A .. ^ as im Portant, as it showed how defiant and 

determined the once dumb, driven Kashmiri Muslims were. The riots, 
strikes and demonstrations continued to show their resentment. These 
no doubt increased the number of deaths and imprisonments, but the 
a g'tation, despite all that, continued. 

Brio rt- officials, who included some Muslims and 

Brigadier Sutherland, persuaded the Muslims to prepare their 

thpD ta | tl0n t0 h» e *!!? Mahara ^ a ‘ A 8 rou P of 3 notable Muslims went to 
e Palace where they had to wait for two hours before they were 

e ^ ed ‘ n t0 f e presence of the proud ruler. : Have you started a 
revolt? Do you want to start a war against my Government?' He 
harangued the audience with a loaded pistol in his hand; and 
continued: 
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'Listen1 if l wish l can skin you alive right now in my presence 
and there is no-one to prevent me or ask for my explanation. But as l 
had proclaimed at the time of accession that justice is my religion, 
therefore, in deference to my commitment. I forgive you. I am fully 
alive to the difficulties of my subjects: they are like my children. I will 
enquire into their grievances without any pressure and will redress 
these , but l would not allow anyone to incite my subjects to rebellion. / 
shall shoot such persons one by one. Co and tell these people who are 
assembled at Khanyar to return to their homes. Such persons who are 
instigating a rebellion against my Government will receive such 
exemplary punishment that no one shall thereafter have the courage to 
raise his ringers'. 10 

Instead of listening to their grievances, the Maharaja very 
forcefully threatened them with severe punishment. The deputation, 
whether out of fear or prudence, did not tell the angry mob how they 
were abused and threatened. They appealed to them to disperse, 
assuring them that the Maharaja would listen to them. If the mob had 
found out'what had actually happened in the Palace, there would have 
b^ .n violence a blood bath after the police and army shooting. 

The next morning, the Maharaja tried to show this power by a 
military display held in the city. All available soldiers with their arms 
staged a march-past; every Muslim was forced to salute the flag and 
raise the slogan of Maharaja Bahdar Ki Jai. 

Those who refused to obey these orders were arrested and 
sentenced to prison. People condemned such Government actions and 
held protest marches where the demand to free Sheikh Abdullah was 
repeated. In such a protest demonstration in Anantnag, the mob 
dashed with police and army and as a result there were 25 killed on 
the spot. 

In another demonstration there were 5 shot dead and many 
injured. Mr. Prem Nath Bazaz. who was a Hindu liberal leader, said 
this about these atrocities: 

“As 1 write these lines, admiration rushes forth from the bottom 
of my heart, and my head bows in reverence to the unbounded spjgt 
of sacrifice which a large number of men and women, iliiterate, 
unsophisticated and defenceless, manifested humbly, patiently nog 
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meekly, by undergoing the brutal torture which was Inflicted on them. 
The present structure of the national movement truly rests on the'solid 
and secure foundation of those sacrifices. These, atrocities, though 
extreme in their severity, did not produce the desired effect’. 11 

Eventually Hari Kishan Haul's pride and self-confidence were 
shattered and he advised the Maharaja to release all the political 
leaders in order to calm down this non-stop agitation; On the occasion 
of his 36 th birthday, 3 rt October, the Maharaja ordered the release of 
all political prisoners, withdrawal of all emergency laws and also the 
withdrawal of the army to its peacetime positions. 

The Government asked all communities to put forward their 
grievances, and yet onty the Muslims were deprived and oppressed. 
Other communities, like Sikhs, Pandits, Mahajans and Dogras were the 
ruling communities enjoying privileges similar to those of'the European 
ruling classes in Medieval rimes. 

Anyhow, the Muslims came out with a complete list of 
suggestions to reform the Government, Its constitutions and various 
departments including the Judiciary, the Revenue and the Services.12 

The Maharaja in his reply promised to set up a commission to 
took into these proposals and grievances. The tone of the letter 
appeared to be conciliatory. While, to some extent, peace was restored 
in the capital, the trouble moved to other parts of die'State. The State 
administration almost collapsed in Mirpur, Kotli and Bhimber at the 
time of the no-tax campaign and British troops were moved into 
Jammu and Mirpur to maintain law and order. 

The All-India Kashmir Committee, which was established after 
the 13 m July massacre, conducted a successful campaign for the Kashmiri 
Muslims, and exerted pressure on the British to Intervene to stop the 
killing of innocent people. It was these exacerbating conditions and this 
political pressure which forced the Maharaja to appoint a Commission, 
which is known as the Glancy Commission. 

The Commission had the task of looking into the grievances of 
the community groups in the State, particularly the Muslims, who had 
serious complaints against the Government. The Maharaja also 
promised that once the Commission had completed its task, he would 



so 


hold a conference under the chairmanship of Mr. Glancy, to consi er 
constitutional reforms. Sheikh Abdullah, in a public meeting held on 
13 ,h November, welcomed these measures. 

The Commission completed its task and presented the report 
on 22 nd March 1932 to Mr. EJ.D. Colvin, who replaced Hari Kishan 
Paul. The Commission made 12 recommendations, of which these are 
the important ones: 


• That certain Muslim religious shrines should be restored to 
Muslims; 

• Complete religious liberty should be enjoyed by every class 
and community; 

• A special inspector of Mohammedan education should be 
appointed and the number of Muslim teachers increased; 

• All communities should receive a fair share of Government 
appointments. 

• All vacancies should be properly advertised; 

• There should be decentralised power so that ministers could 
function properly; 

• Certain taxes should be abolished and industrial development 
should receive the urgent attention of the Government. 

The Muslims welcomed these recommendations even though 
they did not meet their full demands, for example, representation in 
the Service in accordance with their ratio of the population, and the 
recruitment of Muslims in the State army, etc. The recommendations 
were regarded as the first step towards achieving further progress. 

The Hindu Pandits, for obvious reasons, were annoyed, 
because they thought the Muslims got too much. They produced a 141 
page document explaining their objections and grievances, but this was 
ignored by the Commission on the grounds that most of the objections 
and grievances were baseless. 
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Now it was the turn of the Hindu Pandits to bring their 
followers onto the streets, which they did without very much success. 
After about ten days of small peaceful demonstrations (in which the 
Government did nothing), they used violence to achieve their aims. 
The Inspector General of Police, who was an Englishman, gave orders 
to arrest the agitators and flog them. The agitation lasted a few more 
days, as they were only in a small minority and many of them saw no 
reason for agitation. 

The Clancy Commission did provide some good and practical 
solutions for the crises, but the Government, in consonance with its 
policy, deliberately did nothing to implement the recommendations. 
This, once again, perturbed public feeling. 

The All-India Kashmir Committee, which mainly consisted of 
Kashmiris who had migrated from Kashmir in order to avoid 
oppression, decided to send a deputation to the Victory in New Delhi. 
The deputation, led by Sir Zafarullah Khan, put forward these 
demands: 


1. Immediate implementation of the recommendations made by 
the Glancy Commission. 


2. Increased representation for Muslims on the Glancy 
Committee on constitutional reforms. 

3 . Release of all political prisoners. 

4 . Immediate cessation of the Migration of Kashmiri Muslims to 
the Punjab. 

This meeting took place in April 1932. and before the end of 
the month, the deputation of the Committee met Col. Colvin, Prime 
Minister of Kashmir, at Jammu, and made the following demands: 

1. Withdrawal of all repressive ordinances. 

2. Release of all political prisoners. 
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3. Impartial enquiry into the misconduct of official at Baramula, 
Sopore, Handwara, Kotli and Rajouri. 

4. Adequate representation for Muslims in the proposed State 
Assembly. 

The State Government could not have completely ignored these 
demands for two reasons: 

1. The Viceroy must have advised the Government to act rationally 
and make some kind of compromise with the Muslim majority. 

2. The Muslims of India, particularly those of the Punjab, felt very 
strongly about the plight of their Muslim brothers in Kashmir, and 
since the July massacre, had given them practical help. Apart from 
writing lengthy and emotional articles in the Press about their 
conditions, they smuggled in leaflets and sent thousands of volunteers 
to he, P Kashmiris, especially during the ‘Ahrar’s Kashmir Chalo 
Movement’. 

Muslim volunteers came from all over India to Sialkot, where a 
camp was set up t Q organize the Movement. It was a kind of 
invasion; 36,000 volunteers were arrested from Jammu alone. 
_ ogether it is estimated that about 45,000 volunteers entered the 
ate and created a law and order problem. The Maharaja soon 
rea ized that he had inadequate resources to meet the challenge of 
etermined volunteers, so he had to seek help of the British. 

It would be wrong to assume that only Muslims of India 
campaigned in favour of their coreligionists in Kashmir and that 
mdus of India remained silent. The truth of the matter is that both 
communities-Hindus and Muslims of British India - made it a Hindu- 
us im ^^ggle and openly helped their coreligionists. 

Kashmiri Muslims, with the help of their co-religionists in 
e Punjab, started a political movement against the Government in 
order to get more social and political rights; but the Dogra 
Government, supported by Hindus from India, wanted to maintain 
Hindu dominance. The proCongress newspaper Tribune, in its 
editorial on 2 nd August 1931 writes: 
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‘The plain fact is that the whole of the present artificial 
agitation, at the head of which the Committee (All-India Kashmir 
Committee) has placed itself, is a deliberate and almost undisguised 
attempt to establish Muslim Raj in Kashmir. Such an agitation must be 
condemned by all true nationalists in India. ’ 

The same paper reports that the Hindu Rajputs of Ambala 
district held a protest meeting on 27<*‘ July 1931, where the following 
resolution was passed: 

‘The meeting condemns strongly the incessant propaganda of 
the Muslim press of the Punjab against the Hindu ruler of Kashmir 
and characterises it as most mischievous, malidous and selfish. This 
meeting assures his highness that the services of the Rajputs of 
Ambala district are ever at His Highness' command for the 
maintenance of law and order. 7 3 

About 6,000 Hindus, induding a batch from a para-military 
organization. ‘Hindu Defence Force Volunteers' which, in secret 
hideouts, trained its members in the use of firearms, paraded Lahore 
streets on 20 ,h December 1931. The demonstration was to show 
solidarity with Maharaja. Their slogans were Dogra Raj zindabad and 
Hindu Dharam Ki Jai. 

The Hindu press not only supported the Maharaja, but 
distorted the basic issues as if there was nothing wrong: and the 
Kashmiri Muslims were part of a fully democratic and liberal society. 
The following extract shows that the Muslims had privileges: 

The Muslims of Jammu and Kashmir enjoy more privileges 
than the Hindus of the State. Under these circumstances, their feverish 
preparations for a revolt are the resuit of a conspiracy. The need of 
the hour is to annihilate the conspiracy, the ugly forces that are 
making their appearance in the State ought to be uprooted and 
destroyed'. 

Another Hindu newspaper writes: 

If Hindi India really wants to save the State from falling into 
the hands of Muslims, they will have to give up their complacency 
and start active struggle, otherwise it will be too fate to shed tears of 
sympathy for the Hindus of the State, it is time to wake up, to get 
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ready and save the Hindu Kingdom which is now lying at the mercy 
of unclean and brute hordes'.14 

Many more extracts like this could be produced, but there is 
no need for it. The reason for producing some of these extracts was 
to show that both Hindus and Muslims of India openly supported 
their co-religionists, and no community should solely be accused of 
creating or encouraging trouble. 


*> 
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The First Political Party 
‘The Muslim Conference’ 

With the political awakening of the Kashmir people, the 
leadership decided to form a single political organization which could 
represent the entire Muslim community of the State. The decision to 
form a party and its name Muslim Conference was taken in the Central 
Jail, Srinagar, and where Sheikh Abdullah had discussions about it with 
Maulana Mohammed Saeed Masoodi. - 

Anyhow, Sheikh Abdullah, after his release, visited Jammu and 
had discussions with Choudry Ghutam Abbass, Mistri Yaqub Ali, A.R. 
Saghar and others. Later a committee was set up to convene the 
conference, which drafted its constitution and decided to name it the 
‘All Jammu and Kashmir Muslim Conference’, 

The first meeting was convened on 14' h October 1932, in the 
Pathar Masjid, Srinagar, where ail Muslims, irrespective of their religious 
or social differences, gathered to establish a new political platform. 
According to Taseer, there were about 300,000 people present at the 
meeting. Sheikh Abdullah was unanimously elected its President and 
Choudry Ghulam Abbas, General Secretary. 

In his presidential address Sheikh Abdullah said: ‘We are 
extremely grateful to the Muslims of India in general and those of the 
Punjab in particular, for their unparalleled sacrifices and total sympathy 
in the course of our trials and tribulations. We are also thankful to the 
Muslim Press of the sub-continent for having so effectively represented 
and case. Our movement is not directed against minorities, i assure all 
my countrymen, be they Hindus or Sikhs, that we shall always try to 
redress their grievances, but they must also respect our just rights.T 

Sheikh Abdullah’s sudden rise and mastery of political scene 
was not only disliked by the Government and the Hindu Pandits, but 
certain sections of the Muslim community were also jealous. Mr. Wai 2 
Mohammed Yusaf Shah, whose family was the most powerful and 
influential in the Valley of Kashmir, only a year previously, felt Sheikh 
Abdullah over-shadowing his position. 
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Because of personal rivalry, jealousy, mistrust and egoism, he 
could not rise to occasion and recognize historical changes which were 
to benefit the oppressed Muslim majority. This personal dislike, 
selfishness and animosity resulted in the permanent division of the 
Muslim Community. Obviously this was in the best interests of the 
Government, so there was some encouragement given to Mir Waiz, 
who had already started an anti-Abdullah campaign, while he was in 
Lahore meeting the Muslim league. 


Soon both groups diverged into two hostile camps and there 
were open clashes between them. In most of these incidents. Sheikh 
Abdullah’s group was the victor. The feelings of the people in both 
groups were so strong that many persons divorced their wives because 
of their divided loyalties. It is regrettable that both Sheikh Abdulllah 
and Mir Waiz encouraged their workers to subdue their opponents. 


Mir Waiz, who was fast losing influence and popularity, 
ecided to form his own political party in the name of the *Azad 
''lim Conference’. To counter this. Sheikh Abdullah encouraged the 
o er Mir Waiz, Hamdani, to form another organization known as 

Anjuman-e-Ittehad-o-Taraki’. 


Sh h ^ a ' z ^ arn dani was religious opponent of Mir Waiz Yusaf 

. .^ e ‘ r followers frequently clashed with ead other leaving 

un re s injured in each clash. Kashmiri Muslims, once divided, paid 
more attention to defeating each other, whereas when united they 
were c ose to their national goal. The ‘Azad Muslim Conference’ died 
i s natural death within a few years of its birth, because it preached 
Musi’ *° ^ ^°^ ra Government. which was generally hated by the 


a Fran SOm< T de l a y in g tactics, the Government eventually set up 
Bariour n | , 0mn ?' ttee of 5 men under the Chairmanship of Justice Sir 
°! a ’ This Committee, which was set up on 31* March 1932, 
. .. en * n 1933 the setting up of a Legislative Assembly 
consisting of 75 members. The distribution of seats was as follows: 


1 ■ 4-Iected Muslims: 

2. Elected Hindus: 

3. Elected Sikhs: 
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4. Nominated Members: 


42 


It further suggested that the number of Muslim members, 
including the nominated ones, should not be less than 32; and that of 
Hindus should not exceed 25, but at the same time 12 of the non- 
offidal members could be appointed from any community. This was a 
device to tilt the representative character of the House in favour of the 
Maharaja to enable him to have a Hindu majority. 

J* 16 * aws of franchise were very stringent and a large number 
of Muslims could not vote. To prevent the popular leaders from 
entering the House, the Government declared that all those who had 
oeen tried by a criminal court and sentenced to more than six months 

mprisonrnent would be disqualified from contesting the election' for a 
Period of 5 years. 

It was evident that the majority of prominent leaders had been 
to prison on a number of occasions. Even at the time of the election, 
many prominent leaders including Choudhry Ghulam Abbas were still 

prison, asaf esult of the civil disobedience movement at the 
beginning of 1934. 

- Sheikh Abdullah called off the civil disobedience, which began 

Ch. P T rfr “ IBn * oM2 Muslims in Islamabad dirtrict. 

on ry uam Abbas and his friends wanted to continue the 
Movement, but Shetkh Abdullah and hit friend, thought that It would 

Th !rT1 \° 1 IC l. 1 ° !nue w hen the election was just round the corner, 
hey thought, if they all went to jail as a result of the Movement, the 

Sf L W u OU , r, n ° 66 m a position to cont est the election, and the field 
eleme^ ^ e uncont ested for pro- Government and other undesirable 

• * 

. Sixteen Muslim members and all non-Muslims were returned 

efai/ PP ° Se af arci fea * e * ect ' on waj fought in Srinagar.. The polling 
y was on eptember 1934 and the contest was. between the 
uslim Conference and the ‘Azad Muslim Conference*! The election 
g<we a shattering blow to the prestige of Mir Waiz, because all his 5 
candidates lort badly. This added further bitterness to the relationship 
of Mir Waiz and Sheikh Abdullah. 
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The first session of the Assembly was held on 17 th October; it 
was attended by the Maharaja and the Prime Minister. The Prime 
Minister read a proclamation explaining the power of the Assembly, 
whtch was almost powerless. The Maharaja retained all legislative 
power in his hands: he had authority to veto the laws and resolutions 

^p ie . V . 1 6 . sernbl y- bac * a prerogative to nominate any 
member atany time as the member of the Assembly for any particular 
purpose. The Assembly was not allowed to discuss any matters 
regarding the army and the Privy Purse. Y 


Reference: 

b Taseer. Tarikh-l-Huriat-E-Kashrnir, p .313 
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KaShnUj: ~ aiULUl ^^ Of 1 nri 


Chapter 4 


A Move towards Nationalism 


s erf °’ P°^^ Ci °f State had been conducted 
ana sectarian lines, though there were 
1 non-sectarian politics as early as 1933. 


4 

r< %ous and «**„■ S~""T “ tc Jiaic ,,au uesn conducted on 

Awards In f*; though there were some observable trends 

Thgr 

Hindi Self* 01316 like Pandit Prem Nath Bazaz - who although a 
°Penly critir . ; an auth entic supporter of the rights of Muslims and 

ri ghts of M,,,i 60 the Governmen t* He was an influential voice for the 
slims on the Glancy Commission. 

riemands^'l ^ eikh Abdullah that all Hindus were not against Muslim 

the iegitim i that at Ieast a section of the Hindu Pandits wanted to see 

est abIiih P H 3 * L grievances redresied and a ’Progressive Government 
ieQ ] n the State’. 

In fii r iL 

^ovemem f dlSCUSsions he agreed with Sheikh Abdullah that the 
° h secul ' or refor ms 1 which started in July 1931. should be conducted 
^orf- t G ar ’ P ro S r essive and democratic lines, and that both should 
gether to achieve the goal of complete freedom’.l 


1933 n ^ Uenced by this thought of politics, the Muslim Conference, 
Hi nc j Us ’ conj tituted a sub-committee to find out ways of uniting 
C °riimitf and Because of many problems and obstacles the 

^liticalvt C ° Uld nQt function * but dear, y indi catecl that a new 
ld - a was gradually emerging in the politics of the State. 


Pa hdit f? eiktl Abdullah was also influenced by the secular politics of 
^ prominent Congress leader whose forefathers had 
f 0r J/ fr °m Kashmir. He told Sheikh Abdullah that the best course 
% corn a * e Was to have its Politics based on nationalism rather than 
% th e f Unat ,ines - This change of belief in politics had a great impact 
riture history of the State. 


J QUr na , Sheik h Abdullah and Pandit Bazaz began a Joint weekly 
He 0 |_ ’ T he Hamdard in Urdu in August 1935. to publicise their 
gy ' It was an important move for the implementation of their 
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secular ideas. The venture paid off; people, and especially students, 
began to think of themselves as Kashmiris. 


In 1936, students in Srinagar formed a students' organization in 
the name of The Kashmir Youth League’. The next year industrial 
workers and farm labourers formed an organization called ‘The 
Mazdur and Kisan Sabha’ (the worker and peasant party). 

Choudhry Ghulam Abbas, who was released after one year's 
imprisonment, was elected President of the Muslim Conference in its 
fourth annual session held in October 1935. In his presidential speech 
he said: 


‘While forgetting the bitterness of the past, I, on behalf of the 
Muslims of the State, very sincerely appeal to my non-Muslim 
countrymen that they should extend their cooperation to us. I ass U r 
them that Muslims have no intention to deprive any nation of \f 
legitimate rights and that they are seeking justice for everyone anH 
demand for everyone and demand for themselves only those rio^t 
that belong to them. Let us all join together to struggle for 
emancipation of our country. I hope the non-Muslim leaders will - S 
. e titerests of our country, consider my appeal courageously ~ 

•S’ The V mu * «st assured that the real good of their nation Qt d 
nes in the same.2 Q,so 


I 

I 


After the failure of the second Round Table Conference, vvh- 
was convened in London to find a political solution to the 
problem acceptable to all concerned, the British Government'of In!?- 1 ' 1 
Act, 1935. The Act provided a limited autonomy at provincial |@ ^ a 
and envisaged a loose federation at the centre, consisting of both 
British and the princely States. th e 

The Maharaja of Kashmir, who attended the Round Table Conferee 
supported the view of the Indian National Congress, which in otK e * 
words meant that there was no objection to joining the Federatir^ 
The Congress did not agree with that part of the Act which related 
me coming into being of the Federation, but accepted that provi n to 
should be given more autonomy. (For more details see Chapter 6: 
Cabinet Mission'). 



The Muslim Conference critic zed the Maharaja for this 
^emanded that he should not commit himself to join any federa^j^^ 
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without prior consultation with the representatives of the people; 
Sheikh Abdullah had the following to say about the 1935 Act: 

The way the British Statement, while drafting the Constitution, 
callously ignored the rights ofcror (80 million) citizens of Indian States, 
constitutes the darkest page in the dark history behind the enactment of 
is Constitutes. These eight cror citizens have been treated like cattle, 
ivhose views and desires have received no consideration at all from the 
rv*.r/? Government. The right to nominate their representatives has 
ooen given to such persons (Princes themselves), of whose ill-treatment 
ey are already tired. If the intention of the British Government in 
ringing the States into Federation is to secure the support of the States 
,s c f a [ can be done only by winning the sympathies of 

'•^Z‘^fnf / Z^T dn0t bygemng ’ he SUPPOrt ° f ° 

The British always had an interest in the Gilgit area because of 
^ strategic position, and since the Communist takeover in Russia, their 
ui control over and extensive build-up in Tashkent, Khiva and 
ukhara had astounded the British. They thought that the rising 

ommunist menace was more dangerous than all the Tsars armies in 
'tie past, ,n 

f Therefore, they leased, from the Maharaja, the Gilgit Agencv 

K, r ,r V - eatS j f a S r eement was signed at Jammu and Mr 
®*“ f ° e hl in A P rl1 '335 on behalf of the Viceroy, on 

condition that the Temtory should continue to be regarded a, pa rt °" f 
Kashmir, t e ag of Hrs Htghness should permanently remain hoisted at 
the Headquarters of Agency, and that ceremonial salutes should £ 

festivals* 11 “ birt ' lday ° f His Hi S hne “ and HindU rel! ^ 

First Legislative^Assembly, which was elected for a period of q 
years, expired on 31« December 1937. The Muslim Conference, as a 
Political Party, was now better organised than at the time of the |J 
election. The Muslim Conference, despite governmental attempts 
deprive it of as many seats as possible, achieved 19 seats out of 2 , 
compared with 16 at the time of the previous election. In the remaining 
seats, two Muslims were elected as independents. They subsequent 
joined the Muslim Conference Parliamentary Group* 
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In the year 1938, the new ideology of. Secularism, was 
generally accepted. Sheikh Abdullah, in his speech at the time of the 6 **’ 
annual session of the Muslim conference, held in Jammu on 26 Ih March 
1938, openly declared: 

'We must end communatism by ceasing to think in terms of 
Muslims and non-Muslims when discussing our political problems, and 
we open our doors to alf such Hindus and Sikhs who, like ourselves, 
strive for the freedom of their country from the shackles of an 
irresponsible rule.. The demand for responsible Government is not 
meant for 80% Muslims alone, but for all inhabitants of the State; 
therefore it is necessary to march together with the 20 % non - 
Muslims. The main task now before us is to initiate a Joint action and 
form a united front against the forces that stand in the way of the 
achievement of our goal. This will require re-naming of our 
organisation as a non-communa! political party, necessitating 
amendments to its constitution. ’ 4 

The Working Committee of the Muslim Conference held a 
meeting in Srinagar on 28 ,h June 1938, to consider the question of 
changing the name of the party. After a heated discussion lasting 52 
hours, the following resolution was passed: 

Whereas in the opinion of the Working Committee the time 
b as now come when ail the progressive forces in the country should be 
rallied under one banner to fight for the achievement of responsible 
Government, the Working Committee recommends to the General 
Coundi that in the forth-coming annual session, the name and the 
constitution of the organization be so altered and amendeo that alt 
people who wish to participate in the political struggle are enabled to 
become members of the Conference irrespective of their casts, creed nr 
religion'. 

According to Mr. Rashid Taseer, some prominent members of 
the Muslim Conference, including Chaudhry Ghulam Abbas, oppQ Jec | 
the resolution. They were asked to leave the party, which they did 
not.5 

In August 1938, once again there were processions Qn( ) 
agitation against the Government, in which the majority of the non- 
Muslim Kashmiris did not take part. This stirred up a wave of 
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opposition in some Muslim sections against the possible change of the 
Muslim Conference to National Conference. During this wave of 
unrest. Sheikh Abdullah was imprisoned. As a result, opposition to the 
National Conference continued in educated Muslim cirdes without 
much hindrance. 

When Sheikh Abdullah was released on 28 lh February 1939, he 
toured the Valley and successfully paved the way for the National 
Conference. A meeting of the General Council held in Srinagar on 27 Th 
April 1939; confirmed the resolution adopted by the Working 
Committee. ° 

Chaudhry Ghulam Abbas and other prominent leaders from 
ammu, including Chaudhry Hameedullah Khan and A.R. Saghar, had 
some reservations about the change of name from Muslim Conference 
to National Conference. Before the General Council Meeting, there was 
public meeting held in Jammu, in which Chaudhry Ghulam Abbas said 
that the difference which he had developed with Sheikh Abdullah 
regarding the change of the party name and other matters, ‘have been 
resolved, and that in future 1 will continue to work with Sheikh Sahib 
for the betterment of all the people inhabiting the State’. 


Choudhiy Ghulam Abbas later made another speech in thp 
special session of the National Conference, where he said; 

Whatever we did so far was well and good, but now our needs have 
increased, and to put an end to the unresponsive character of the 
Government, it has uccome necessary to bring all the communities 
onto a common platform. The political robes which we donned eight 
years back have not only grown old but have also become outworn 
&nd threadbare. We now need to wear robes which could be a source 
of pride for us as well as a matter of pride in the eyes of the world 
Those Muslims who are opposing the move to rename the Muslim 
Conference as the National Conference are the same people who hav 
hitherto been opposing the Muslim Conference (reference was made tl 
Mir Waiz). The important goal of the National Conference is to protect 
the interests of all communities and it will, therefore, protect th 
political and religious rights of Muslims. My nationalism is to live and 
let live'.7 
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Despite the laborious work and show of unity there was no 
unanimous decision in favour of the National Conference. People like 
Choudhry Hameedullah Khan, Ghulam Haider Gori, Maulve 
Mohammed Abdullah Advocate and a few others, strenuously opposed 
the resolution. According to Bazaz, out of 176 delegates, only 3 voted 
for the resolution. 

In fairness to Choudhry Ghulam Abbas it is pertinent to note 
that he was rather apprehensive that Hindu elements might drag the 
party into the fold of Congress; this would mean the sacrifices the 
Muslims had given for the protection of their rights had been wasted. 

He expressed his fears to Sheikh Abdullah and Pandit Baz az 
and both solemnly declared ‘that it would be most harmful ar)( j 
dangerous to bring the struggle of the Kashmir people under the 
influence of any outside organisation', and that ‘the organiz a tj 0n 
should keep aloof from the Indian National Congress as well a s 
Muslim League’. 

At Anantnog on 30 lh September 1939, the National Confere nr 
held its first session, at which Choudhry Ghulam Abbas and Chou^ 
Hameedullah Khan were present. The Conference adopted a resolutjQ 
embodying the national demands proclamation issued on 29 ,h Au gu " 


In the same session, the Conference adopted its new flag. s 0 
sections of the Muslim community regarded Sheikh Abdullah as a m 5 
who was gradually moving away under the influence of the Hinr~» an 
and beginning to ignore the interests of Muslims. ' u * 


In an attempt to show that he was still a true Muslim w,, 
cared for his co-religionists. Sheikh Abdullah, on the Eid-e-Milad-u-M*® 
(t e birthday of the Prophet Mohammed, peace be upon him), . 1 
was celebrated on 24 Ih April 1940, made a comparison between Ut , 
as the sun and other religions as stars. am 

The reaction of the Hindus was bitter and swift, t-. 
interpreted it as the ultimate victory of Islam over Hinduism 
ground that ‘the appearance of the sun heralded the disappearan^ L f 
the stars’. Stormy protests and condemnations demonstrated t ^ 
superficiality of the apparent unity of thought and actions. It a , * 
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su Sgested that to them a good ‘nationalist’ Muslim is one who does not 
Practice Islam. 

Pandit Nehru, the leader of the Indian National Congress, and 
^han Abdul Ghaffar Khan came to Srinagar on 30 th May 1940, on a ten 
day tour of Kashmir. The main purpose of the visit was to encourage 
Hindus of the State to join the ranks of the National Conference, and 
a lso to develop personal friendship with Sheikh Abdullah. 

He had no success in attaining the first objective, as Hindus 
remained adamant that the Conference was vehide to bring the 
Muslim Raj’ in the State. This had a very adverse effect on the standing 
°f the National Conference on the eyes of the Muslims: even Sheikh 
Abdullah and his senior colleagues were disappointed. However, 
Nehru hit the second target right in the middle - he won the friendship 
°f Sheikh Abdullah, which was going to have a great impact on the 
future of the State. 

Later, Pandit Kauyshup Bandhu, Hindu leader of the National 
Conference, had an argument with Sheikh Abdullah over his statement 
about Islam being the sun and other religions stars. Sheikh Abdullah 
replied that he was ‘a Muslim first and a Muslim lait’. 

The matter was referred to the Working Committee where 
Sheikh Abdullah was asked: if he was a Muslim first and last, ‘why then 
are you a nationalist?’ 

Sheikh Abdullah said he was ‘a nationalist because the Quran 
tells me to be a nationalist’. 

He was asked: ‘Sheikh Sahib, if some day you come to know 
that the Quran tells you not to be a nationalist, what will you do?’ 

To this Sheikh Abdullah replied *1 curse such nationalism which 
is not permitted by the Holy Quran’.8 

Pandit Kayshup Bandhu resigned because of the controversy 
This further weakened the belief that Hindus and Muslims could work 
under one party banner, despite different religions and conflict 
interests. This belief was further hampered when Sheikh Abdullah, 
keeping with the traditions of his party, began his preparation for ^ 
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Martyrs Day, i.e. the commemoration of the people killed on 13 th July 


that they had nothing to do vSth th r ° m HindU$ ° P the 
was anti-Hindu, therefore ^ ° f July 193,: and 

Abdullah, despite this opposition d 1 °* P artici P ate in iL Shelkh f 
naturally this resulted in both having^f W ‘ th ^ P ro S ramme: W 

nationalist creed. andhe^e^Ld^^^ W3S frustrated with , the 
attracting non-Muslims, but had W had rnot 5660 successfu ' !j 
among Muslims' His fnitfrat* ost the S round he so solidly held 
28 “ July , 94 ! In «*!» "diced from the speech of 

In a country like Kachr«* . ♦ 

even tolerate the construction Hr i Where a Kashmiri Pandit cannot 
of the Jhelum, what is the ikp r bathroom by Muslims on the ban 
cannot even tolerate the washing ?[ eachin S nationalism? People who 
° J ^ e * um (river) surely carmot°be an< ? s anc */ aces by us on the 

S , heikh Abdullah was compl^f 

h^™^ hepu,ai "'«i B ?^ a r b ™ d ° n seajiar p rindpe i 

had he that ttle con cept of °f secularism? Was it t 

especia l ^ »*V could ««*£ 

/ af ter the partition of India? V th pro ‘ Mujlim League P & 

In op»mio an , d ”* wh ° ^ongly believed 
nordW ^ L° each b'ber & dil " n « nations, which had V* 

even habitH^ 1 ! each 0,h «'s S They had "ever inter-mad 1 ^ 
hab,„ were different from eS^hef CU ' ,Ure - cu!tom! ' **“ 

These Muslims Koi* j 

could no*£fftXf* rt 8tet wd than*,?' C ° U ' d “'"fh 

rne time of renaming n! why 'here was resentm 
5 the party. 



^ a ^ Uail -- ai ^Ltll£ -Partition of lr.H, a 6? 

disliked f h ° th Wlthm an outside the party there were groups which 
Baders u S ' dea ° f 3 National Conference, but since all the national 
absolute! ^ rnesmerizecl by th e new creed of nationalism, there was 
groups Y nCK>ne “P^e of organizing these individual and separate 
‘nationsl' nt ° 30 e ^ ective political force. As disillusionment with 
People ' gradua,ly became clear, individual groups, as well as some 
Muslim' c the Nationa * Conference, began to think of reviving the old 


° U t f , bile a group of Kashmiri Muslims was endeavouring to come 
t° . e Poetical wilderness, the Muslims of British India were about 

Mnh„ a S a bistorid decision, under the energetic leadership of 
Shammed Ali Jinnah. 


w ben M h 6 ^ udim league was a dying horse until the mid-1950s, but 
ra Ce f °b arnrne d Ali Jinnah became its President in 1937, it was in the 
Leaj?u° r P°b”tical mastery of India. Under the new leadership the 
e Vvas given new directions and a new task. 


Wb en March 23 rd 1940 was an epoch-making day; it was on this day 
Which hS *" ea 2 ue passed its historic ‘Pakistan Resolution’ in Lahore, 
bistori ^ ?° in ^ to b ave a g reat impact on the history of India. This 


bhaqiT f session was attended by two Kashmiri Muslims, Professor 
e r om Jammu and Professor Aziz from Srinagar. 


^ducat' ^ a ^ er< ° n ^ U ' October, a deputation of the All-India Muslim 
Musli rT !° n ^- on ference came to Srinagar to investigate the state of 
ann e ducation. They had a very good reception from the people 

nda ^markable change of ideas. 


C 0ri f ^be Muslim League noted with concern that the National 
IbdianK)* 6 3nd Sheikh Abdullah had almost become ‘stooges’ of the 
to r . National Congress and, therefore, they encouraged the Muslims 
of Jr th e old Muslim Conference, and hence to safeguard the rights 
in Kashmir. 

Which The d °se co-ordination between various individual groups 
r esU |/ jPPosed the National Conference and the support of the League 
**viv d ,n a meeting on 10" 1 October 1940, in which it was decided to 
nJ the Muslim Conference. After a political companionship of 
y a decade. Sheikh Abdullah and Choudhry Ghulam Abbas had to 
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separate and begin their political journey on different and opposing 
platforms. 

The National Conference was about to get entangled in the 
internal conflict over the language issue. For many centuries the State s 
official language had been Persian and all Kashmiris, non-Muslims and 
Muslims alike, were very conversant in it. 

In 1898, however, the Maharaja Partap Singh replaced it with 
Urdu, because some of his key men were Punjabi Hindus. Since Persian 
and Urdu was spoken and written throughout the State. With growing 
Hindu nationalism in India, and a man like Gopataswami Ayyenger as 
the Prime Minister of the State, there was move to take ‘drastic 
measures towards the cultural genocide of the Muslims by compelling 
them to leam Hindi’, a language used by a small minority of Hindus. 

Another reason for its imposition was that ‘Urdu being the 
State’s official language, large sections of non-Muslims were not 
attracted by Sanskrit or Hindi*, and Hindu nationalists did not Want 
their future generations to be brought up under the influence of the 
Urdu language. According to research done on Indian languages by a 
rench scholar. Dr. Ban, there were, in 1900, 82.5 million Urdu 
speakers, compared with only 17 million Hindi speakers'. 10 

There was widespread resentment against this in Kashmir, and 
the first one to oppose this was the General Secretary of the National 
Conference, Maulana Mohammed Saeed- Other prominent leaders 
soon followed him, and the meeting of the Working Committee w as 
held in Srinagar on 28 lh November 1940, in which this move vy a 
strongly condemned. 

It was considered ‘ill-conceived, mischievous and definitely 
anti-national. President Bazaz suggested that the Government might be 
asked to make the knowledge of both the scripts compulsory for an 
students, whether Muslim or non-Muslim. 

This suggestion was rejected and Pandit Bazaz resigned j n 
protest from the Working Committee. In January 1941, Sheikh Abdul i ah 
dissociated himself from the weekly Hamdard which he and Pandit 
Bazaz had managed for so many years. Relations between the tw Q 
further deteriorated when Sheikh Abdullah, in the General Council 
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meeting held in Srinagar on 25 th May 1940, strongly criticized Mahatma 
Gandhi, and Pandit Bazaz walked out in protest while he was still 
speaking. 

In the State Assembly, Choudhry Hameedullah Khan, who was 
now a member of the Muslim Conference, moved an adjournment 
motion demanding cancellation of the script order. He said that the 
Hindu Prime Minister wanted to destroy Muslim culture, but the 
Muslims were awake and determined to frustrate these efforts. He was 
supported by the members of the National Conference, but still the 
motion was disallowed and 17 out of the 21 elected Muslim members 
walked out. Later the National Conference asked its members to resign 
in protest, which they did without hesitation. 

It was this agitation and political pressure which forced the 
Government to appoint The Royal Commission of Inquiry’ under the 
Chief Justice, Ganga Nath, on 14 th July 1943. The Commission consisted 
of twenty members, of whom only six were Muslim, and the first 
meeting was held on 19 ,h August. The National Conference and the 
Muslim Conference boycotted it by saying that it was ‘mere eye wash’, 
and they could not look after the interests of the Muslims. 

Because of their boycott, the Commission lost much of its 
importance. On 27 ,h October 1944, the Chairman of the Commission 
placed a copy of the report before the members and asked them to sign 
it. The members wanted to discuss each paragraph and then stamp their 
approval, but this was unacceptable to the Chairman, and the members 
walked out in protest. 

World War II dominated the attention of the British Indian 
Government, because British India and Princely India were ftm 
partidpating in the war on the side of Britain. At a time when th^ 
British most wanted the co-operation of congress and the Musli 6 
League, the former decided to sabotage the war effort by the *q - 
India’ and Civil Disobedience Movement. 

An ex-president of Congress. Subash Chandra Bo<-e, secretl 
fled from India and with the help of the Japanese formed a parali 
Government in Singapore. He established an Indian National Arrnv 
liberate India from the British; and mainly recruited prisoners of 
from the British Indian Army. ar 
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The League, on the contrary, extended Its full support to the 
British War effort and naturally won some political credit- With the war 
came shortages of food, fuel and other necessities. 


The situation in Kashmir was grave, as these things were 
already scarce there. There were demonstrations and riots against this, 
and the Maharaja's Government had only one solution to these 
problems and that was to disperse the processions either by a police 
lathi charge (beating with big sticks) or, in the last resort, shooting* 
There were many such incidents, and this time the victims included 
Muslims and non-Muslims alike. There had been innumerable incidents 
of the police and the army shooting innocent people. 

Mr. Gopalaswami Ayyengar was removed from his position as 
the Prime Minister of, Kashmir on 9 [h April 1943, mainly because he was 
disliked in the State and the British Viceroy wanted him to go. The 
iceroy felt obliged to recognize the war effort of the Muslims, 
especia y the Muslim League, and therefore could not ignore the 

repeated requests made to him. 


who be He Was rep,aced b V Sir Maharaja Singh, an Indian Christian. 
apDointm ^ 6 3 Governor of Bombay after the Partition. His 
bureaucrat 0 Wai We ' comed b Y al! sections of the community, but the 
his S °° n * 3 e 2 an to poison the ears of the Maharaja, because of 

ours to oil but bureaucratic machinery. 

-■nr' h e few weeks, his popularity was touching new heights, 

d mhl<=>m U au °> n - after deputation was visiting him without much of a 

when the t WaS gettin 2 to ° much for the Mab araja to digest, and 
, unmon . . ady Maharaja Singh paid an unannounced visit to the 

hk nat'ipn ° Sp,tal ' Rainawari. and gave her blood to a poor village girl, 
nis patience was exhausted. 


mii T he M abar aja said to him that he and his wife should not mix 

hnnniiranJ!!^ Sir Maharaja Singh, who was a man of 

, io.. ana dignity, tendered his resignation on 26 ,h July 1943. 


T ^ e Maharaja appointed Sir Kaliash Haram Haksar. a man of 
considerable experience, who believed in strong arm rule, in which 
moral values and the people did not count. The concept of modern 
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democratic rule was alien to him. He proved to be too stringent. It was 
the first time in the history of the Dogra rule in the State that even the 
Dogras were slaughtered. The Maharaja obviously could not keep him, 
because during his short rule he shattered the confidence of 
traditionally and sentimentally pro-Government Dogras. 

Congress, especially Nehru, exerted pressure upon the 
Maharaja, Hari Singh, to co-operate with the National Conference. The 
move was to counter Muslim League penetration in the affairs of 
Kashmir. When the Maharaja returned from Europe in July 1944, he 
was assured that the National Conference was not opposed to the 
dynasty, and that including Sheikh Abdullah, they were prepared to 
accept him as constitutional ruler. He was persuaded to receive a public 
ovation in the streets of Srinagar, and the National Conference and the 
Hindu Pandits were endeavouring to take the lead in the preparation, 
and it was the first time since 1931 that the Maharaja was going to go 
on a round in the State amidst his people. The Muslim Conference and 
Mir Waiz Yousaf Shah did not want to be left behind in demonstration 
of loyalty to the Dogra Government, so they also made hectic efforts 
to welcome the autocratic ruler of Kashmir. 

However, after the welcome celebration, the Maharaja issued 
a proclamation to appoint two popular Ministers, one Muslim and the 
other Hindu — and the Maharaja would select any two of them. The 
Muslim Conference also wanted to enter the race, but on the advice of 
Mohammed Ali Jinnah, who was called Quaid-e-Azam, they kept away 
from the contest, because in Mr. Jinnah's view it was pre-decided who 
would be selected as Ministers. Mirza Mohammed Af 2 al Beg was given 
the Construction Department and Ganga Ram was given the education 
Department, despite being ‘semi-literate’ himself. The partnership of the 
National Conference with the Government did not last long and Mirza 
Afzal Beg resigned in March 1946. 
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Jinnah Visits Kashmir 

Despite persuasion by Congress and Nehru in particular, the 
non-Muslim minority of the State did not cooperate with the National 
Conference. Sheikh Abdullah was determined to continue with his 
ideology of Nationalism, and this divided the Muslims of Kashmir. 

A small number of Pandits who joined the party later began 
resigning over various disagreements. Pandit Jia Lai Killam, a prominent 
jurist in Srinagar, resigned from the National Conference and became 
the President of the Sanatam Dharam Yovak Sabha, the rabid anti- 
Muslim plrtform of Kashmiri randits. The most vocal of these 
organizations was the Hindu Raya Sabha which publicity advocated the 
conversion of Muslims and the establishment of an orthodox Hindu 
Raj. 


The following incident indicates their intention: A Christian 
who had years ago been converted from his original Hindu faith was 
reconverted to Hinduism. A big function was held at Shital Nath, 
Srinagar, on 6 ,h July 1941, to solemnize, as a national festival, his 
reconversion. The incident was given wide publicity by the Hindu 
press, accompanied by inflammatory articles against other religions and 
their followers.! 

In 1942, When a Dogra girl, Anar Devi, along with her father, 
embraced Islam and married a Muslim constable, there was hostility 
from the Hindus, despite her being an adult (22 years old) and well- 
educated (a teacher). She was kidnapped. After agitation from Muslims, 
she was handed over to the Hindus. After being handed over, to the 
astonishment of the Muslims, she disappeared. Rumours were that she 
was killed by Hindu fanatics.2 


Since 1941, the Rajya Sabha and other Hindu organizations 
launched a campaign against the Muslims, by condemning Islam and 
distorting the history of Muslims. Hindus were urged to boycott 
Muslims socially and economically and not to buy anything from them. 
A leading Hindu leader, Khushal Chand Khursand. visited Srinagar in 
October 1941, and said in a public meeting: 
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*Hindu should make every possible sacrifice for the protection 
of the Cow and the Hindu script. Hindu lawyers should dismiss from 
service Urdu-knowing clerks and appoint in their place Hindi-knowing 
clerks only. They should also write down all applications in connection 
with their court work in Hindi. No-one living in India has a right to call 
himself a Muslim or a Christian or a Sikh; all persons living in India 
should be called Hindu just as people living in Iran are called Iranians. ’3 

Another leading member of the Ranjya Sabha, Mr. Kanwar 
Chand Kiran Sharda, made a speech in Noshera in June 1944. He said: 

7 want to tell those Hindus who have joined the National 
Conference that Kashmir Raj belongs to Hindus and they have acquired 
it by force of arms. It is not possible for us to mix with people who say 
their prayers five times a day by looking towards the Kaaba. The 
Hindus of the State should not think they are alone. The 75^0 
population of India consisting of Hindus is behind you. Kashmir is the 
ti/ak (round mark on the foreheads of Hindu women) of Bharat Mata's 
face. Our country is one and indivisible. We shall not allow it to be 
partitioned into Pakistan and Hindustan. Those who will try to break 
1 e countr y into pieces shall be broken into pieces by us\4 

.. Tile 8 th session of the Hindu Rajya Sabha was held in 
Muzaffarabad on 19 th May 1945. where Mr. Vaishnu Gupta, in his 

pres.dential address, said: 

. Hindu religion is the best in the world. Hindu philosophy is 

similarly the philosophy in the world. Hindu civilization is the 
nob est civilization and Hindu blood is more pious and precious than 
every other blood anywhere in the world. A Hindu who feels like that 
can never feel proud in joining hands with those who are inferior to 
t em. Hindu can grant protection to others; he can be good to them 
an can take them under his protection, but he cannot enter into any 
ogreement with them which may place them on an equal footing’s 

When these incidents and speeches were reported in the press, 
the Muslims in the State reacted very strongly, but the Government 
immediately imposed rule 50. Kashmir Defence Rules, banning the 
holding of meetings or taking out of processions. Even the National 
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Conference was annoyed with the speeches, and its offidal newspaper 
Khidmat reacted bitterly, 

15 dearly evident from the above quotations that the Hindu- 
Muslim rivalry in British India and the virulent propaganda of the two 
actions against each other, eventually influenced the politics of the 
tate. This shattered the foundation of the apparent unity between the 
‘dindus and the Muslims, 

Furthermore, it suffocated the newly born Kashmiri 
Nationalism and the Kashmiris began their political journey on 
communal^ lines. Though the National Conference virtually lost its 
Nationalist character, it was still the biggest and the most influential 
Political party in Kashmir. 

, - . She ' k , h Abdu[|ah stiI1 enjoyed support. People regarded him as 
, eir ^ av J OUr * wbo personally suffered for their greater good. In 

e Muslim Community, Mir Waiz and the Muslim Conference were 
Regarded as his political opponents, but people noticed that the 
former’s opposition was mainly personal rivalry- and the latter could 
Not break the mould of Kashmir politics mainly because of Sheikh 
. duilah s popularity with the masses. The educated class opposed 
irn, but they were regarded as ‘the voice of those who wanted 
services and promotions at the cost of sufferings by the masses’. 

As the non-Muslim forces began to unite against Muslims in the 
Mate, Sheikh Abdullah also felt the need to attempt a re-unification of 
Muslims. Accordingly, he invited Mr. Jinnah Quaid-e-Azam to Srinagar 
m order to bring about a compromise between the Muslim Political 
parties. 


The Quaid-e-Azam arrived in Kashmir in May 1944, for the 
third and last time. Previously he had visited Kashmir for holidays in the 
ate 1920 s and in 1936. The first two visits went largely unnoticed, but 
the third one was an important one. He was accompanied by 
Choudhry Ghulam Abbas (Muslim Conference) and Mir Waiz Yusaf 
Shah, and arrived in Srinagar on 10 th May. He was given a hero’s 
welcome as the leader who was born to change the destiny of millions 
of Muslims in India. In his own words he sard: 
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7 thank you all for the royal welcome accorded to me. but it 
was not meant for my person; it was meant for the all-India Muslim 
League of which / am the President. By it you have honoured the 
Muslims of India and their party, the Muslim League \ 

This is what he said to nearly a hundred thousand people who 
came to greet him in the Partap Park. He continued: 'If your objective 
in one. then your voice will also become one. / am a Muslim and ell 
my sympathies are for the Muslim cause\6 


There were several meetings between the Quaid-e-Azam and 
the leader of the National Conference and the Muslim Conference. The 
Quaid-e-Azam wanted Kashmiri leader to unite in order to safeguard 
their interests. Both parties had deep-rooted difference emerging from 
the opposing political ideologies and, moreover, the personality dash. 


The Quaid suggested a joint meeting of both parties, which 
was opposed by Choudhry Ghulam Abbas, who proposed to see 
Sheikh Abdullah alone to spare the Quaid-e-Azam and the League some 
ernbarrassrr, ent if the proposed joint meeting was a comply 
«ure. On the insistence of Choudhry Ghulam Abbas, the proposed 
was cancelled and a meeting between Sheikh Abdullah 
Choud hry Ghulam Abbas took place. 


rt , Wai the first time both leaders had come together since they 
both 1 0 Not much was expected from this meeting because 
.. . eade rs had strong convictions and each treated the other as $ 
PP . ' e nemy. Choudhry Ghulam Abbas sought the dissolution of ^ 

., a hl nal ( “ onferen ce so that the Muslims of the State could unite under 
e nner of the Muslim Conference and protect their rights. This w» 
acceptable to Sheikh Abdullah, who believed in the national 
presentative character of the National Conference. As expected, tht 
^(.ngwa, a complete failure. 


" k claimed by some individuals that Choudhry Ghulam Abbs 
e ay oid embarrassment to himself rather than to the League or 
o the Quaid-e-Azam. Had the proposed joint meeting proceeded $ 
initially planned, it was, after all, difficult for both leadeis to resist ttx 
logic and sincerity of the Quaid-e-Azam, especially in a face-to-f ac< 
meeting. 
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In the eyes of the Quaid-e-Azam, it looks as if there were some 
basis for compromise, or at least for improving the existing situation. 
Having had several meetings with both leaders, he considered a joint 
meeting appropriate. But this opportunity was wasted because of 
Choudhry Ghulam Abbas* short-sighted selfishness. Presumably he knew 
that in the event of a compromise which could end up having one 
political party, his position would be overshadowed by the personality 
and popularity of Sheikh Abdullah, who was known as the Shere-e- 
Kashmir (lion of Kashmir}. 

It is argued that the Muslim Conference High Command 
presumably knew that Mirza Afeal Beg and Mualana Saeed. who were 
very dose to Sheikh. Abdullah and influential in the National 
Conference, were as much anti-Congress as any of the Muslim 
Conference leaders, and ardent supporters of Pakistan. Why is it that 
the Muslim Conference leadership made no effort to contact them or 
to use them for internal pressure against Sheikh Abdullah for the unity 
of the Muslim or the State? 

After the failure of parleys between Sheikh Abdullah and 
Choudhry Ghulam Abbas, the Muslim Conference leadership made sure 
that neither Sheikh Abdullah nor any of his friends got any opportunity 
to see the Quaid-e-Azam. Hence, the people of Kashmir, because of 
their internal conflicts, lost this opportunity. They could not take much 
advantage of the presence of the Quaid-e-Azam In Kashmir, who was 
considered to be the symbol of Muslim unity and the champion of 
Muslim rights in the Indian sub-continent. 

During his stay in Kashmir, the Quaid-e-Azam made several 
speeches and met many delegation and individuals. The Muslim League 
and the Muslim Conference had many things in common. Both were 
endeavouring to achieve more rights for the Muslims and to prated 
their interests; both disapproved of the nationalist character of the 
Congress and the National Conference. Because of this common 
interest, the Quaid-e-Azam had a soft spot for the Muslim Conference 
and it leader, Choudhry Ghulam Abbas; this is not to suggest that he 
had any animosity either against Sheikh Abdullah or his party, the 
National Conference. 

In his speech made on 17°' June 1944, at the Jamta Masjid 
where he addressed the annual session of the Muslim Conference, he 
said: 
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7 have heard of your problem of oppression and hardship, 
have found that among the people who meet me, 99% supported the 
Muslim Conference. So far as the National Conference is concerned* I 
do not know how it can succeed in its aims. As regards how much time 
has elapses since it was brought into being, I was told that it had been 
set up six years ago and that a few Hindus and Sikhs had joined it. I 
told them that if, over as long a period as six years, Hindus and Sikhs 
have, on the whole, kept aloof from the National Conference, who 
else remains there except Muslims? / was then told that even if Hindus 
and Sikhs are not there, the Conference doors should remain open for 
them. / told them that if, after remaining open for six years, it has 
served no purpose, what was the necessity if keeping them open? In 
my view, it was a mistake, the result of which would be. that the 
Muslims would be divided into two camps, which would bring about 
tension between them. / assure you that despite the Muslim League 
policy of non-intervention in the affairs of Indian States, the services 
and support both of myself and of the Muslim League is at your service, 
'he destination is before you. What is needed is unity, a common 
platform, a common flag, and an honest, sincere spirit of service. / have 
no doubt you wifi succeed'. 7 


. ,n another conversation, the Quaid-e-Azam commented: ’had 
e Hindus and Sikhs made a common cause with you and joined the 
a tonal Conference, the Maharaja could not resist your demand for 
responsible government, even for seven days\8 


These quotations dearly indicate that the Quaid-e-Azam, for all 
his logic and sincerity, was not completely impartial in his dealings with 
e Kashmiri leaders. Consequently, Sheikh Abdullah writes in his 

autobiography: 


th M \! olcl ^ r - Jinnah Sahib that you are the undisputed leader oi 
e Muslims of British India. However, you have supported the 
a araja s government in the State, and it is best you leave us alone 
and stay aloof f mm locol a/fsir> . 9 


In another conversation. Sheikh Abdullah said to the Quaid-e- 
Azam that The Jammu and Kashmir State has 85% Muslim majorit)' 
The situation in British India, where he was leading a minority whid 
required security, was entirely different. / further told him thsl 
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experience has proved that the initial problem is not the confrontati 
between religions, but that between groups in an economically dividZt 
society. There are those who exploit and those who are exploited, c 
the struggle in not against individuals: rather it is against an opp res - ° 
system in which we all have to partidpate. irrespective of religion 
the benefit of this struggle and the programme which we *.J n r t 
follow well be for the whole community'. 10 . ° 

The Quaid-e-Azam later said to Sheikh Abdullah, y am ff . 
your father. I have been in politics for a long time and my experienc 
that Hindus cannot be trusted. They can never be your friends. I h 
tried all my life to win their friendship, but / have been unsuccessful a 
time will come when you will regret what has happened!' ' A 

He added. ‘How can you trust a nation which regards th 
Muslims as impure, and even refuse to drink water given by a Musli 6 
because they think it is a sin’. He cited an example: when he 
having an afternoon meal with his wife in a restaurant in Bombav ^ 
servant brought a visiting card from a Hindu leader. Pandit Mad,. 3 
Mohin Malvi. Jinnah invited him to join their meal, but Pandit Mad 9 
refused saying, you know I cannot sit and eat at the same table f U 
religious reasons.’ r ° r 

Jinnah said. You can eat on a separate table’, but the ren! 
was, I still cannot eat, as both tables are on the same carpet and 
impurity filters up to this table'. Jinnah then removed the carpet so th»? 
Pandit Madau could have meal. Jinnah completed this inddent fc> 
adding: How could you live together with a nation whose leader 
believe in this philosophyl’ll ers 

1 * ^°. n P roves that both leaders - the Quaid-e-Azam 

and Sheikh Abdullah had difference of opinion in many matters. Thk • 
why he was out of favour and Choudhry Ghulam Abbas was project * 
as the undisputed leader of Kashmiri Muslims. In reality, ShSS 
Abdullah was far more popular and loved by the Kashmiri pe 0 nll 
though his political ideas and programme did not materialize and h' 
was proved wrong. ne 

Perhaps it was too much to ask or expect from the Quaid e 
Azam to be completely impartial when dealing with the National 
Conference and the Muslim Conference. He was demanding 
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partition of British India on the basis of the Two a ion ieoI T an 
openly rejected the ‘nationalism’ of the Indian ongress e cou ^ no 
have a contradictory position in Kashmir because i ationa ism was 
unacceptable in British India, it must also be unacceptable in Kas mtr or 
else he would have been accused of double standar s. 


As the Quaid-e-Azam began to speak in favour of the Muslim 
Conference and openly criticized Sheikh Abdullah and his party. Sheikh 
Abdullah retorted and held several meetings in which he clarified 
several points and criticized the Quaid-e-Azam. There were minor 
clashes between the workers of the Muslim Conference and those of 
the National Conference. When these incidents were reported to 
Quaid-e-Azam, he issued the following statement: 


7 regret that although Sheikh Abdullah and his party and the 
Muslim Conference discussed matters with me in Delhi and Lahore 
before my arrival here, and were good enough to accord me a great 
to eption and were anxious that l should hear both sides and bring 
a settlement, when I. after consideration, suggested the 
Mussulmans should organize themselves under one flag and on one 
platform - not only was my advice not acceptable to Sheikh Abdullah, 
but as is his habit, which has become a second nature to him, he 
indulged in ail sorts of language of a most offensive and vituperative 
character in attacking me. My advice to the Mussa/mans is that the 
differences can only be resolved by argument, discussion, exchange oi 
views and reason, and not by Ooondaism . and the one thing to which I 
must draw the attention of the Kashmir Government is that Goondaism 
must be put down at any cost, and there should be a constitutional 
liberty of speech and freedom of thought which is the elementary righ! 
of every dtizen under any dviiized form of government'. 12 


Although the Muslim Conference enjoyed the full support 0 f 
the Quaid-e-Azam and the Muslims from all over India had a gr^t 
respect for him. the Muslim Conference leadership could not reap 
much benefit from the visit. Passions and enthusiasm created by the 
visit soon faded away after the Quaid’s departure from Kashmir, h/\ Q5 t 
of the leadership and party leaders retired to their homes and rarely 
went out to tour the Valley and win the public support, and i os t 
initiative and impetus provided by the great leader. Pandit Prem Nath 
pazaz, the famous Hindu leader, writes: 
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‘It speaks of the inefficiency ; timidity and short-sightedness of 
r he Muslim Conference leaders that they should not derive any 
&< dvantage out of the consequences of the bombshell which Jinnah had 
the o n //7 on the citadel of nationalism. They were perfectly complacent 
^dcf thought that the Nationalists had been crushed by Jinnah's verdict 
^nd could never rise again. What is worse, the Nationalists decided to 
Participate whole heartedly in the public reception for the Maharaja; 
they were afraid that their non-cooperation would prove suicidal 
incredibly enough, within a week after Jinnah s departure, the Muslim 
Conference leaders were rivalling the Nationalist leader huge 
Preparations to receive the Maharaja in a procession through the streets 
of Srinagar. Jinnah V verdict seemed to have been wiped out of 
memory and the country seemed pulsating with sentiments of loyalty 
towards the throne of the alien Hindu ruler'. IS 
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Chapter 6 


Britain after the War 

‘We can with safety make one prophesy: whatever the 
outcome of this war, the British Empire is at an end. It has been 
mortally wounded*. Adlof Hitler. (The Testament of Adolf Hitler. 
London Cassell 1961) 

The gradual decline in British status, military and economic 
strength, began a long time before it actually became apparent. The 
world at large realised the impotence of British military and economic 
muscle during the Second World War. but in Andrew Gamble's words, 
it began a long time before: 


^ nf ain has been in decline for a hundred years. The decline 
as been the centrai fact about British policies for a century, a major 
preoccupation of its political intellectuals and intermittently, but 
increasingiy of its political leaders. Two processes stand out the 

thf> ZZ-i ne in power and of the British Imperial state, and 
atiue decline of the British economy of its rivals'. 1 


Dolifirai *2 °^j r Wor ds, the war not only established the military and 

exDO'ed fho enda , nCY ° f Soviet RuJ5ia and the United States, al$0 
Inncrpr «,fr , Vvea ^ ne5s of the British Empire. British naval power was no 
could i? r °t ec t it an d P artJ of the Empire, particularly India, 

ci irvarrvM retained very long against the wishes of the two 

pe powers and ever increasing nationalism. 

fhp n _, The ™f r a,so forced Britain to accept American leadership in 
Dartner to ° r econorn ic and political order, and to act as a junior 
oav for H^? mbat the threat of Communhm - 'n order to get a loan to 
would not ^^tely needed imports, Britain had to agree that she 
against Am ** t0 introduce Imperial preference and discriminate 
g . ™ 8°ods in Empire Markets: and that sterling should be 

made converge at the earliest opportunity.2 

This clearly indicated that Britain was treated as a 'defeated 
nation, despite having been victorious in the actual war. It also 
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Indicated that Britain was under American pressure to liquidate the 
crriplre. 

Later events proved that the USA and the USSR have not only 
^riginated and defined most international issue, but have also take the 
iplomatic and military leadership in dealing with them. Whether 
^°ncerned with military policies, the fate of Germany, the security of 
tJrope, or disarmament, the two major factors in each case have been 
( ne Soviet Union and the United States. 

The fate of millions of people throughout the world depends 
°n decisions made in Moscow and Washington, and because of their 
^eto, the United Nations cannot take effective action through the 
ecurity Council to impose peaceful settlements on dozens of regional 
conflicts without their prior consent, but still it would be erroneous to 
Assume that they have a complete mastery of the world. At best, one 
c ould say both Superpowers have their own spheres of influence where 
one wields greater influence than the other. 

For example, European states, after the war, found themselves 
‘^capable of solving their economic, political and defence problems, 
Q nd were forced to seek the help of one of the superpowers on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain. Apart from receiving political and economic 
eip, they were protected by the nuclear umbrella, and this ultimately 
curtailed their freedom of action in many matters. 

The USA was not greatly involved in colonialism; rather she 
supported independence movements, if they were not coupled with a 
perceived threat of Communism. The United States, for example, 
played an important part in the war between Indonesian nationalism 
and the Dutch authorities between 1947 and 1949. Though it moved 
cautiously, it gave support to the independence movement. This was 
clear signal to other Imperial powers that the United States was not 
willing to tolerate colonialism because it could provide an impetus to 
rapidly expanding communism. 

Such was the scene in ,worid politics at the time when the 
Labour Party formed a government in July 1945. Many theories have 
been advanced as to why Britain decided to liquidate the Indian 
Empire. 
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Soma argue that Britain was exhausted by the war and was no longer 
effectively controlling a county many times bigger that the United 
Kingdom, especially when Indian nationalism was gathering pace and 
the Indian army no longer reliable. 

Others say that Britain had no ‘desire’ to stay in India; it was 
no longer beneficial. Another reason put forward is the implacable 
pressure of the United States, and Britain could ill afford to annoy the 
Americans in the face of huge economic and defence problems 
(European powers, including Britain, felt incapable of defending 
themselves against the growing threat of Communism). 

Some commentators put more emphasis on the revolutionary 
policies of the Labour Party, which disapproved of colonialism and 

gradually began to liquidate the biggest empire the world has ever 
seen. 

nn « ;h . T , h ' S e,ement of tm th in 3,1 these Propositions, and it is 
h ^ , ad ° rTlore reasons to the above list about the British 

th ?* ,- r0rn lndia ’ Anotfle r reason for early departure was the 
° ~P mmu riism, to which most people have not paid much 
time Communism’ was a growing monster in the world at that 


prevent the ZlTdZ,^"' r,otab ' y Tf™ and Brl,aIn - wanted 

impott-bly to perceive thi? m T n ', ,m , 10 , a " y price ' 11 wa! 
the region, e.-pedal^h enVu'r " 3 T""® COmmun! * ac,ivi *V in 

China and there w*, i„ e Communists were wmnmg in adjacent 
Was increasing infiltration into India, 

rettlemem Ur,!?, f ted ,be ^ ,n London ,ha ' ,f a 

Congress would disinter.,^? I" T* 3 ' ' WaS * po,!ibill, V that 

Communists. Attlee ** fflled b V < he 
toid Mountbatten hat 5" a 7 T repor,ed to have 

,he potato,! trenJt ^^^ r Unfa "° ur ° b 'y ™P™sed 

League. ***1 S'**™ «*> the Mut/im 

aver net dmply to ,ndi * 

, 1 war > but to political movements of a definitelv 

0.3! an c aracter. Urgent action in needed to break the deadlock\3 
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too ' tWnk the inde P endence of India could not been delayed for 
Jong, no matter which party had formed the Government in Britain 
er the war. William Phillips put it like this: 

When the Labour Government came to power in July 1945, it 
the writing on the wall.' 4 

h .Whichever party had been in power at the time, it could not 
, e failed to see this writing on the wall. It is quite possible that a 
r onservatiVfe Government might have shown more hesitation and 
uctance to leave India, but they could not altogether have ignored 
ne clangers of staying there. 


As Brecher puts it: 4 There can be little doubt that the transfer of 
fywer could not have been postponed much longer. Even had the 
°nservatives been returned to office in 1945. The dedine of British 
Power and the inability to sustain the burden of India would have 
remained unchanged. Yet the fact that it was Labour Government 
which carried through the withdrawal certainly hastened the process'.S 

General Sir Francis Tucker, in his candid answer to the 
Question, ‘why did we quit?* explains the British impotence: ‘Ultimately 
lVe found that this garrison commitment was more than the industrial 
n eeds of our impoverished country could stand. That was one very 
strong for our leaving India and leaving quick(y\6 

With the above arguments and quotations it has been 
established, beyond any doubt, that Britain did not leave because of 
her goodwill; rather she was forced by reasons beyond her control to 
leave India and ‘leave it quickly*. 


With the above arguments and quotations it has been 
established, beyond any doubt, that the British did not leave because of 
her goodwill; rather she was by reasons beyond her control to leave 
India, and ‘leave it quickly.* 
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Chapter 7 


The Cabinet Mission 

In May 1945; at the end of the war in Europe, Viceroy decided 
to hold a political conference to break the dead lock in Indian Politics. 
The meeting was held in Simla and League representatives, provincial 
premiers and some other leaders were invited. 


Lord Wavell proposed an interim central Government in which 
all portfolios expect that of war should be held by Indians. There was 
to be a parity of representations between Muslims and caste Hindus. 
The conference began on 25 th June and finished on 14 ,h July, without 
any compromise between the rival parties* 


The main hindrance to the settlement was the Muslim League 
insistence on being recognized as the sole representative of Muslims, 
ongress and Lord Wavell refused to accept this and offered that the 
us tm League could have its four representatives, but the fifth 
representative would be a Muslim from the Punjab. This was 
unaccep able to the Muslim League because the fifth Muslim 

,n ths rnind of Lord Wavell and Congress, was Khizer 
ana, who was obviously pro-Congress. 

could onlJ^ 5 thousht that these conflicting claims for representation 
before the p| b . ^ roper, y decided by the electorate. The issue was put 
which central =2^ the General election of winter 1945-46. in 
stnnnincj hi™ , d 1 Pivinctal legislators were elected. The result was a 
■ 1° S° nsress c,aims of representing Muslims. The Muslim 

f 3,1 33 Iea ts for the central legislature of India, and also 

pvcent fnM h m S£atS for P r °vindal legislature for Punjab and Sind. 

under Dr. Khan Satob.^ ******' Wher6 f ° rmGd 3 miniStfY 


no transfer of '° n reiUlt signaled a c,ear message that there could be 
if was unforh^r er u Wlth ° Ut the a S reement of th e Muslim League, but 
renrecen^r ? e fhat the congress leadership refused to accept the 
representative character of the League, and this increased the tension 

, _ een e immunities, particularly deepening Muslim suspicion of 
fhe Congress . 
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Although the Muslim League captured 79 out of 86 Muslim 
seats in Punjab and was the largest single party in a Chamber of 175 
members, it did not command an overall majority. Khizer Ayat 
Tiwana, the leader of the Unionist Party, with the help of the Akali 
Sikhs and the Congress, formed the government. 

This infuriated the League, which did everything to bring about 
the fall of the Tiwana Ministry. This obviously aggravated the already 
extremely abhorrent relations and intensified the communal discord 
only short of a civil war. 

British Government in London was not unaware of soda! and 
political changes in India. In February 1946, the British Government 
decided to send spedal mission (The Cabinet Mission) consisting of 
three Cabinet Ministers to seek a solution to the Indian problem. The 
Cabinet Mission reached New Delhi on March 24 th 1946, but before its 
departure, the British Prime Minister, Attlee, said on 15 ,h March, that : 
‘We are mindful of the acts of the minority to place a veto on the 
advance of a majority\ 

As expected, this pleased the Congress circles, but the Muslim 
League High Command was not too pleased with it. Mdhammed Ali 
Jinnah is reported to have given simile of the spider inviting a fly to its 
parloue: ‘if the fly refrains. It is saida veto is being exercised and the fly 
is intransigent'.! 

Cabinet Mission endeavored to find a solution within the 
guidelines of the 1935 Government of India Act, by which it wanted to 
preserve the unitary status of India. The 1935 Act envisaged a 
constitutional relation between the Indian States and the British India 
on a federal basis. Provinces of the British India (Which were eleven in 
total: Bombay, Madras, Bengal, United Provinces. Punjab, Central 
Provinces , Bihar, Orissa, Assam, and North West Frontier) would 
automatically become part of the Federation, with no option of staying 
out, but the Princely States* accession to the Federation was voluntary 

The joint select committee openly explained the position of 
the Princely States, that they are 'wholly different in status ancf 
character from the provinces of the British India and that they are not 
prepared to federate on the same terms as it is proposed to apply f 
the Provinces. * 
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'On the first point, the Indian states, unlike the British Indian 
provinces, possess sovereignty in varying degrees and they are, broadly 
speaking, under a system of personal Government. Their accession to 8 
Federation cannot, therefore, take place otherwise than by the 
voluntary act of the Ruler of each State, and after accession, the 
representatives of the acceding state in the federal legislature will be 
nominated by the ruler and its subjects will continue to owe allegiance 
to him'. 


The Government of India Act became effective from l a April 
1937, and efforts were made to persuade the States to accede to the 
Federation. The Act stipulated that the upper chamber will have 260 
members out of which 104 were allotted for the States and 156 for the 
British India; and in the Lower House States were to nominate 125 
members against 150 for British India. The Act also required 52 States as 
a minimum in the Upper House with a population of at least half of 
the total population of all States. 

— press con f erence held on 25 th March 1946, a question 
thes'c 3 *! £ ^ re P rese ntatives of the States would be nominated by 
‘We U ^ ° r e * ected W State inhabitants. Sir Stafford Cripps replied, 
flnd^ nn0f Create new structures. We have to take the position as we 


problem wn, ^ ne S otiations for the se «lement of the Indian 
JL oln .. ^ e dra SS [ ng on, the Muslim League, in April 1946, passed a 
f dernand ing ‘that the six provinces of Bengal and Assam in 
D . East and the Punjab, North West Frontier Province, Sind and 

Baluchistan in the North West be constituted into a sovereign 

hS- St ^ te of Pakirtan - and that hvo separate constitution 

rhp up hy the P®°P les of pakistar > and Hindustan for 

u p pose or framing their respective constitution’^ 

tn h ,,. p 1&h Ma V 1946. the Cabinet Mission announced its proposal 

romnri - 6 Sr n Ups: one consisting of Bengal and Assam, the second 
one comprising Punjab. Sind, Baluchistan and N.W.F.P., and the third 
comprising the rest of British India. It envisaged a centre for three, but 
each group had a right to secede from the centre. 
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The position of States was not elaborated on, but a casual 
reference was made that paramountcy must lapse and the future 
relationship between British India and the States should be decided by 
negotiations. 

It is not expedient to go into great details about the Cabinet 
Mission negotiations and its plan. Sufficient to say that it was better 
than any previously worked out plan offered by the British: but it was 
too complicated and it required a lot of goodwill and cooperation 
from the both communities. This was not present. In fact, the two 
communities were very hostile to each other. 

The plan fell short of the League’s demand for an independent 
Pakistan, but it provided some control to Muslims in th^ir provinces. 
The Cabinet Mission could not bridge the deep-rooted hatred and 
difference between the two communities which had been there for 
centuries. 

The writers of Freedom at Midnight state that The Hindus did 
not forget that the mass of Muslims were the descendants of 
'untouchables' who had fled Hinduism to escape their misery. Caste 
Hindus would not touch food in the presence of 3 Muslim. A Muslim 
entering a Hindu Kitchen would pollute it. The touch of a Muslim’s 
hand could send a Brahmin shrieking off to purify himself with hours of 
ritual abiutution '.3 

Mohammed Ali Jinnah, when making his case for the 
establishment of Pakistan, said: 

The Muslims of India are a nation with distinctive culture and 
civilization. language and literature, art and architecture, laws and 
moral codes, customs and calendar, history and traditions. India has 
never been a true nation; it only looks that way on the map. The cows 
/ want to eat, the Hindus stop me from killing. Every time a Hindu 
Shakes hands with me. he has to go wash his hands. The only thing the 
Muslim has in common with the Hindu is his slavery to the British. ’4 

It could be noted from the above how deep rooted this 
antagonism was. The Cabinet Mission had very little chance of 
satisfying both parties. Even though the plan fell short of an 
independent Pakistan, the Muslim League Council accepted it on 6' h 
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June 1946, but it reserved the right to revise its policy if the course of 
events changed. 

Congress, on the other hand, decided not to accept the plan. 

To cut a long story (with arguments on both sides) short, the Mission’s 
endeavors were unsuccessful in finding an effective and viable solution 
which could satisfy both communities. 

On the other hand, the Mission intensified the anxiety of the 
Princes because of the vagueness of the position of States: and it also 
infuriated the subjects whose destinies were placed in the hands of 
autocratic and ruthless Rulers of the States* 

The unfortunate and unfair aspect of the 1935 Act was the 
right given to the State Rulers to dedde the future destiny of their States 
and subjects without any reference to their opinion. In their discussion 
with the Cabinet Mission, the Princes took the standpoint: 1 

That paramountcy should not be transferred to a successor i 
government, but should lapse; that the States should not be forced to '■ 
° r un,ons: there should be ptima fade no objection 

that tS^ ff0n ** “Mtetention of States if the rulers so desired and 
affaires* S ^° u ^^ no interference by Bntish India in their internal 

i 
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Chapter 8 


Quit Kashmir Movement 


While all this was happening in the British India, the story in 
the State of Jammu and Kashmir was somewhat different. In the British 
India, the majority of the Muslims were united behind the call for a 
Sovereign State of Pakistan, and their main tussle was with the Hindu- 
dominated Congress. 

In Kashmir, on the other hand, the Muslims were divided into 
two opposing camps, and some of their resources and energy were 
directed against each other. 

The national Conference enjoyed mass support, especially in the valley, 
the nerve centre of the State, and had the blessing of the Indian 
Congress. Moreover, Pandit Nehru cultivated a personal friendship 
with Sheikh Abdullah, which had a devastation and long-lasting effect 
on the future of the State. 

The Muslim Conference lacked mass support, but it also looked 
outside the State boundaries for directions and help. The Muslim 
Conference consulted the Muslim League leadership, and particularly 
Mr. Jjnnah (the Quaid-e-Azam) on every major policy matter. Apart 
from some ideological differences, the main hindrance to unity was the 
personality cult and egoism, for which the Kashmiri nation had to pay a 
heavy price. 


The Government was in the driving seat, albeit not very 
comfortably, but it shrewdly exploited the situation by fanning their 
difference. Their egoism was strong, and their determinations so solid 
that even the Quaid-e-Azam, whose authority nobody dared to 
challeryge in the Muslim Community, was unsuccessful tn his mediation 
to bridge the difference. 


Pandit Nehru was to visit Kashmir in July 1945, together with 
top Congress Muslim leaders Mauiana Abuf Kalam Azad and Khan 
Abdul Ghaffar Khan. Sheikh Abdullah began parleys for unity with the 
Muslim Conference before their arrival. Perhaps he wanted to have 
some kind of compromise and co-operation with his counterparts 
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before Nehru had an opportunity to make further inroads during his 
visit to Kashmir. 


He was possibly impressed by the political situation in the 
British India, and eventually realized that unity was imperative, if they 
were to succeed in obtaining their soa'at, liberal and political rights. 
Whatever the reason for this initiative, it was a complete fiasco, 
because of short-sightedness, selfishness and an impolitic response by 
the Muslim Conference to these unity parleys. The Muslim Conference 
leadership inaccurately assumed that the National Conference had been 
frustrated and pressed by the events in British lndia.l 


Some commentators argue that the Muslim Conference 
leadership did not consult the Quaid-e-Azam about the unity talks and, 

therefore, did not want to commit themselves to any accord without 
his prior consent. 


I 


There appears to be some truth in this, because it is alleged that 
Sheikh Abdullah condemned the Quaid-e-Azam for stirring up 
communalism' in Kashmir when he was on a visit there in 1944. It is 
a so a eg that the hooting and small disturbance caused by the 
« ° the ^ atlonal Conference in Baramutlah, where the 

R ^ a ' to ad dress a public meeting before leaving for 
Rawalpindi, had the backing of Sheikh Abdullah. 

i 

,. . ® eca ^ e these allegations, his ideological stand and his 

friendship with Nehru, Sheikh Abdullah was disliked by the Quaid-e- 
Azam and his disciples in the Muslim Conference. In the light of this, 
one could comprehend the hesitation of the Muslim Conference 
leadership in not adopting any positive attitude in the unity dialogue, 
because they feared it would annoy the Quaid-e-Azam. 

In the opinion of this writer, this fear was their own creation 
because a leader or Qaaid e Azam's stature, integrity, wisdom and 
smcenty could no have vetoed this unity accord, thich surely could 
have benefited millions of people, just to satisfy his pride and egoism 


perhaps that was the last time for the Kashmiri Muslims to 
unite themselves into a formidable political force, but opportunity was 
unwisely discarded. 
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stmnoi ^/ fh ? ush She,Wl Abdullah showed his determination to hold 
visit * 6 ^ anner Nationalism’, espedally at the time of Nehru’s 
of the t- W f S ' - in actua * fact ’ frustrated and disappointed by the attitude 
pnri-.M , , hm ' ri H,ncJus * Ne explained to Nehru the difficulties he was 
beta 11 ° eri u® anC * rec l ueste d him to press Hindus to join the party, 
, m 5e . eir aloofness from the National .Conference provided 

tppr. y nitl °? ^ or ^ u ^ im Conference. Nehru’s frustration could be 
rom the speech he made in Srinagar on 7 th August 1945: 

s,... If non-Muslims want to five in Kashmir, they should join the 

~ i<ana Conference or bid goodbye to the Country .. The National 
n erence is the real national organization; even if not a single Hindu 
omes its member it will continue to be so. if Pandits do not join it 
no safeguards or weightages will protect them\2 

Congress claimed to be ‘national* party which represented all 
communities and by a speech of this nature, Nehru signalled to the 
us ims of British India, that if Hindu Kashmiris did not join the 
nationa organization*, they should best leave the country. Similarly 
the Muslims of British India should either join the ‘National’ Party, j. e ’ 
Congress or should not expect safeguards, and it would be best for 
them to leave the country. 


ct, *i>u A Pl an Abdul Chafer Khan also made speeches in support of 
T r n u ^ a h. He Said. Sheikh Abdullah is the gift of God. If you do 
not o low him, you will be humiliated’.3 Despite these calls, the 
majority of Hindus stayed away from the National Conference. 


Perhaps because of the failure of unity talks with the Muslim 
Conference. Sheikh Abdullah tilted further towards Congress. Bv 
observing political manoeuvres in London and Delhi, Sheikh Abdullah 
realized that the transfer of power in India was not too far away* h e 
wanted to jockey for position by demonstrating that he was the m an 
to command mass support. When the Cabinet Mission arrived in Delhi 
he sent them a memorandum which is known as the ‘Quit Kashmil 
Memorandum'. m,r 


After explaining the Treaty of Amritsar’ in which Kashmir 
sold in 1846, Sheikh Abdullah carried on: 
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At this moment, the future of the inhabitants of India is on th& 
anvil, and the constitutional pattern of the future is being hammed 
out by the British Cabinet Mission. The question of the Treaty rights of 
the Princes has become a moot point between the peoples of the 
States, the princely order, and the paramount power. For us in Kashrnit 
the re-examination of this relationship in its historical context is vital. 
The crux of our contention is this: that the sale deed which brought 
Kashmir under the rule of the Dogra House confers no privilege* 
equivalent to those claimed by States governed by the so-called Treaty 
Right. As such, the case of Kashmir itself stands on a unique footing and 
the people of Kashmir draw the attention of the Cabinet Mission to 
their just daims to freedom on the withdrawal of British power. The 

sale of 1846, misnamed the Treaty of Amritsar, makes the matter quits 
clear. ’ 


, sate deed, however sacrosanct, can condemn more than 

our mi ton men and women to the servitude of an autocrat when the 
w o tve unc / er fo- /s ryjg longer there. We. the people of 

the m,r ‘ kT ^ erem iined to mould oXfr own destiny and we appeal to 
strengthofour’ea Cabinet M 'tssion to recognize the justice and 

West of^the^Ii* n ? f merety a Biographical expression, in the North 

natural wealth tuTitf?™?*'? ° f formed for /ts and 

point of India rs, ■ t 3 and strate g‘caUy situated. It is the meeting 
significance ri,. I >na and ^ uss,a ’ ar> d as such has an international 
by virtue oftn Jrbomefan dJs the cradle of the Kashmiri nation, which 
its commnry a -5, om ogeneity of its language, culture and tradition and 
where all mJ? °f suffering is today one of the rare place in India 
wnere all communities are backing up a unites national deman. '4 

memorandum Conference did not care to submit any 

behalf of the Ka m ^ e sny representation to the Cabinet Mission on 
politiJ parl^I min U was amazin S - one wonders why a 

was politically airnin S to represent Muslims and protect their rights 

was about tn r mact ve and n * ent at ^at critical time, when India 
p . , f relinquish the British sovereignty and the future of the 

Princely States was also uncertain, undedded and cloudy. 

Sheikh Abdullah, apart from writing he, . memorandum 
mentioned earlier, sent a telegram when the Mission'was in Srinagar. 
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The text of the telegram was similar to that of the memorandum; there 
is, therefore, no need to reproduce it here* 

The political climate in British India and Kashmir was like this 
when Sheikh Abdullah decided to launch his ‘Quit Kashmir Movement’. 
He began his offensive by making a highly anti-government speech at 
Srinagar on 15"' May 1946. His party leaders and workers immediately 
responded to his call by holding demonstrations and processions, in 
which the treaty was read over and explained to the audience, who 
were told to prepare for the final encounter with the government to 
overthrow the Dogra Dynasty. ' 

Hindu members of the National Conference were not 
consulted before the Quit Kashmir Movement began, as their 
opposition to the idea was taken for granted. Hindus who might have 
opposed the idea and would have stayed away were annoyed, and 
they encouraged Hindus who dashed with Muslims when the latter 
were raising anti-Hari Singh slogans. 

After giving various instructions to his senior colleagues about 
the Movement, Sheikh Abdullah announced that he was going to see 
Nehru about the current conditions prevalent in Kashmir. Under the 
Defence rules, he was arrested about 99 miles away from Srinagar, j n 
the small town of Gahri Dopatta. He was then moved to the Badami 
Bagh Cantonment. His arrest was followed by the dispatch of the 
Dogra Army to all strategic positions. 

Despite this, however, widespread unrest was witnessed. The 
Muslims suspended their businesses and began their demonstrations and 
processions, openly demanding the end of the Dogra Raj. Within 
twenty-four of the arrest, printed posters and handbills appeared 
announcing the setting up of a war council, with Khawaja Mohi-ud-din 
Kara as its leader. 

This was unprecedented in Kashmir. At last the Kashmiris began 
to formulate ideas about war and the ’War Coundf, and overthrowing 
the oppressive and barbarous Dogra regime by force. On many 
occasions, unarmed demonstrators dashed with police; hundreds were 
killed and wounded. Thousands of people were put behind bars, and 
the Dogra government literally let loose a reign of terror. Even the 
Hindu Pandit Bazaz had to say this: 
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*The Dogra Military misbehaved- They perpetrated excesses on 
both Hindus and Muslims, on Nationalists and non-Nationahsts. 
people passing through any street or crossing a bridge where troops 
were stationed had to raise their hands high and shout the slogan 
Maharaja Bahadur Ki Jay. Many innocent persons were beaten and 
molested on suspidon of being agitators. ’5 

Given below is an extract from an article published in the 
Indian and International press; 


‘On Wednesday and Thursday the Military took up positions 
at all important road junctions and on all bridges. They ordered all 
passers-by to walk in line, one by one, with hands up . shouting 
Maharaja Bahadur Ki Jay. Those that hesitated or resisted were beaten 
with rifle butts and often stabbed in the back with bayonets, later, 
people were ordered to walk on one leg. limping like lame men and 
shouting Maharaja Bahadur Ki Jay. Some were even forced to go on 
iiieir knees. Old men and respectable citizens were forced at the point 
of a nfie to crawl on the roads. Shops were looted: fruit and cigarette 
vendors robbed. Terror reigned throughout the city for a full forty- 
cig t hours, all shops were closed and people stayed indoors because or 
ear. Lawyers, professors, even Government Servants were forced to B 
up trenches and sweep the roads'.6 

-p, Outside Kashmir, the reaction to the Movement was amazing, 
e ongress leaders and the strong press immediately condemned the 
ovement and supported the Dogra Government. They said that: 

C?r//f Kashmir is a mischievous movement, and unless it is withdrawn. 
f e ^f no possibility of compromise between the National Conference 
and the Kashmir Government\7 

The Muslim League leadership, on the other hand, had shown 
a mixed response. But the Muslim press openly supported the 
^ ovement and called upon Muslims to join it. Inside Kashmir the 
Muslim Conference openly boycotted the Movement by labelling it as 

‘Congress-inspired*. 

The Muslim Conference made a lame excuse and endeavoured 
to convince the Muslim press in Lahore (British India), that Sheikh 
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Abdullah had begun the Movement on the advice of the Congress, but 
he Muslim Conference leadership had been out manoeuvred by the 
^ell-organised and disciplined National Conference leaders like Bakshi 
'Jhulam Mohammed and Mr. Ghulam Mohi-ud-Din Kara, who had 
Conducted a brilliant campaign. 


One could understand the logic of the Congress leadership in 
condemning the Movement, because the Maharaja was a co-religionist 
and would have the final say about the future of the State. Congress 
realized that, under the 1935 Act and under the inference of the 
Cabinet Mission, all State rulers would be privileged to decide about 
their futures. The Congress did not want to annoy them by supporting 
Sheikh Abdullah’s ‘Quit Kashmir’ Movement. 

At the same time. Congress realized the importance of Sheikh 
Abdullah in this strategically important State, so it did not want to fall 
out with him either. Nehru, therefore, adopted a completely different 
attitude to that of his fellow Congress leaders, and vehemently 
condemned the oppressive policy of the State Government. 

In his statement from Delhi on 27 lh May, he said: ‘Srinagar has 
become a city of the dead’. He exchanged several telegrams with the 
State Government and demanded the release of Sheikh Abdullah and 
other political workers, and an end to oppression. He also sent a letter 
through a personal messenger, but when the State Government refused 
to fulfil any of his demands, the shrewd Pandit informed the Maharaja 
that he was coming to Srinagar with a team of lawyers to study the 
situation personally and to defend his friend Sheikh Abdullah. 

The State Government was not pleased with what Nehru was 
doing: and banned his entry into the State. This further infuriated 
Nehru, who took it as a personal insult. He decided to leave for 
Srinagar on 16 lh June, with his team of lawyers, despite crucial Cabinet 
Mission negotiations which he was conducting. 

The State Government was obviously very worried. Prime 
Minister Kak advised local Hindu groups to stage a demonstration 
against Nehru on his arrival at Kohala (Kashmir’s border with Punjab). 
It must be noted here that the Muslim Conference, despite its declared 
policy of non-interference with the Quit Kashmir Movement, covertly 
joined the demonstrati on. 8 
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Nehru made forced entry into the State. He was arrested an 
taken to Domel Dak bungalow. Later he was moved to Uri Rest House- 
He was requested to go back to the British India, but he insisted 
visiting Sheikh Abdullah. Telephone facilities were provided for hiro 50 
that he could speak to his Congress colleagues, who asked hirn. to 
return to Delhi. 

Maulana Azad told him that the Working Committee of 
Congress had taken the matter into its own hands. He was also to 
that his absence from the Cabinet Mission talks was hampering 
negotiations which could lead to the British Departure from India. At 
the request of Maulana Azad, Lord Wavell sent a plane to Srinaga r to 
bring Nehru back to Delhi. 

Nehru’s arrest resulted in demonstrations and processions in 
many parts of the country. Upon this, in order to satisfy Nehru s 
personal vanity, the Congress Working Committee demanded the 
lifting of the ban. The State Government complied with the demand 
and Nehru returned to Kashmir on 24"’ July, where he had lengthy 
talks with Sheikh Abdullah and the Maharaja’s Raj Guru. 

It is assumed that he wanted to utilize the services of Raj Guru 
to bring about an understanding between Sheikh Abdullah and Han 
tngh but he failed in this, Nehru, after making arrangements f° r 
5 erkh Abdullah’s defence, left for Delhi. 


The attitude of the Muslim Conference towards the ‘Quit 
Kashmir Movement is surprising. The Muslim Conference boycotted 
the Movement, with the-allegation that it was inspired by the Congress. 

^P rov ided no solid evidence of this. It merely said that the fact that 
Nehru took so much interest in it was axiomatic evidence. 

J^ e 'Muslim Conference failed to note that all the Cong re * s 
leadership and Congress media, except Nehru, condemned the *Q U '* 
Kas mir Movement and supported the Maharaja, and did not euen 
utter a single word of sympathy for the killings and repression. P ne 
may ask why Nehru behaved as he did. The only logical answer to this 
could be the shrewdness of Nehru, who was conducting Cabinet 
Mission negotiations, and who appredated the importance of She ikh 
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Abdullah as a popular leader in this geographically important Muslim 
State. 


By casting himself as a friend of Sheikh Abdullah. Nehru did a 
great service to the Congress, but it would be wrong to condude that 
the ‘Quit Kashmir Movement’ was Congress-inspired, albeit it had 
similarities to the ‘Quit India Movement' launched by the Congress and 
which was boycotted by the Muslim League. 

Later Choudhry Ghulam Abbas Khan informed the Muslim 
Conference Working committee meeting held on 10 th June 1946, that 
Quaid-e-Azam was strongly opposed to our partidpation in the ‘Quit 
Kashmir’ Movement.9 

Quaid-e-Azam may have had many different reasons for 
advising them not to join the Movement. For instance, he presumably 
knew that the Muslim Conference was not properly organised and 
lacked mass support. He did not, therefore, wish its impotence to be 
exposed, and, more importantly, he wanted them to save their energy 
and resources for the forthcoming elections to prove their energy and 
to implement plans directed by the Muslim League. 

For this purpose he wanted the Muslim League leadership out 
of jail, whereas by participating in the ‘Quit Kashmir Movement', the 
Muslim Conference .leadership would have annoyed the State 
Government and consequently been put in jail. This could have proved 
(as it did later) to be a death-blow to the meagre organization of the 
Muslim Conference. 

Another possible reason could be the said private relationship 
between the Maharaja and the Quaid-e-Azam. through the Nawab of 
Bopal, and by instructing Choudhry Ghulam Abbas to keep aloof from 
the Movement, the Quaid-e-Azam wanted to show care and 
friendliness towards the Maharaja, which he (Quaid-e-Azam) wished 
to. 

Whatever may have been the cause of this instruction, the 
Muslim Conference leadership itself confronted with hostile public 
opinion. There was intolerable pressure to join the Movement and the 
leadership itself felt alienated from the public limelight and the dazzling 
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publicity which their counterparts in the National Conference were 
receiving. Justice Saraf put it like this: 

■'Public pressure was mounting on the Muslim Conference High 
Command either to join the Movement or support its objectives- 
Perhaps, left to himself, Choudhry Chutam Abbas Khan would have 
preferred to go to jail, preferably alone, but the fear of unpleasant 
reaction on the part of the Quaid-e-Azam prevented him from 
adopting such a course of action. The support being extended to the 
Movement by the Muslim Press in Lahore, which had large circulation 
in the State, and which helped to shape and unshaped public opinion, 
also unnerved the Muslim Conference circles. That the pro-Pakistan 
press in Punjab had been describing Sheikh Abdullah as a hero, negating 
the stand taken by the Muslim Conference that the Movement was 
Congress inspired, disturbed them a great deal. It also affected the 
standing of the Party in Public estimation \ 10 

To show some kind of political activity, the Muslim 
Conference passed a resolution alleging the Movement to be ‘Congress- 
inspired , and expressed its disapproval. It also passes a resolution 
demanding that the Government abrogate the penalty for cow-killing, 
forced Hindi teaching, policy about services and civil liberties etc. , and 
asked the Government to fulfils these demands, or else the Conference 
would be ‘compelled to launch Direct Action'. 

Justice Saraf comments on this by writing: ‘It looks ironical that while 
the National Conference was demanding that the Dogra rulers quit the 
State, the Muslim Conference was obsessed with demands about cow 
killing, Devanagari script, services etc’. 

The Muslim Conference held another Working Committee 
meeting on 26 ,h July in Srinagar, and passed the so-called Azad Kashmir 
Resolution, demanding that The inhabitants of the Indian States should 
be given the right to elect their representatives for the Constituent 
Assembly in the same manner as had been the case with British India *. 

It also demanded that Representatives that may represent the 
State in the Constituent Assembly in the Centre, should be elected by 
members of the Kashmir Assembly’. It further demanded that the 
unrepresentative and autocratic Government should be brought 
immediately to an end. and the people granted the right to frame a 
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constituent to their own liking. This they should do through iheir own 
Constituent Assembly, which would, in the light of its special 
requirements, frame a constitution for Azad Kashmir as it de^ms fit.ll 

Ever since the beginning of the ‘Quit Kashmir' Movement, the 
Government had put a ban on political meetings, which it revived 
every two months. Despite this ban, the Muslim Conference 
announced that it would hold a Convention in October 1946, and 
applied for permission which, as expected, was refused. 

This provided them with an excuse to draw public attention to 
their cause by defying the ban. it appears that Choudhry Ghulam Abbas 
wanted to go to jail and show that he was also worthy of attention, 
and that he had been imprisoned for public cause. 

In actual fact, there was no need to begin a dvil disobedience 
movement at this stage. When the ‘Quit Kashmir' Movement was at its 
peak, he, together with his Party, remained aloof and now, when the 
Movement had been brutally crushed, there was no sense in starting 
anything new. 

First, the Government, by crushing the 'Quit Kashmir' 
Movement, had established its authority and horrified the people. They 
no longer, especially at that time, had the zeal to go through the same 
ordeal again: secondly, he had no mass support for it and presumably 
knew this well. In justice Saraf s words: 

'Looking from the historical perspective, the decision was 
undoubtedly short sighted and disastrous. It not only resulted in a 
division in its ranks and disaster at the polls, but also deprived it of its 
top leadership at a time when the Sub-Continent was going through the 
pangs of the transfer of power, and its two principal nations were on 
the verge of a civil war. it (the Muslim Conference) was ceelly not in a 
position to launch an impressive civil disobedience movement; the 
party organization everywhere was in a mess. Had a call been given for 
general disobedience, not many persons would have offered them¬ 
selves for arrest. With Mir Waiz Mohammed Yusuf Shah opposed to 
the proposed Movement, the Muslim Conference could hardly have 
been able to send even a dozen workers to Jail'. 12 
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If the position of the Party was so bad* then why did he decide 
to defy the ban? There could be no other reason for ‘individual 
disobedience 1 apart from providing the Government with an excuse t° 
arrest him In order to resuscitate his fast vanishing popularity and 
Pandit Prem Nath Bazaz comments on this: 

Ghulam Abbas, never noted for far sightedness, balance , °r 
moderation „ led the extremists who wanted tougher action against th& 
Government, and won the day : A poorly «■ attended meeting was held 
at Jamia Masjid on 24** October, where Abbas delivered a demagogs 
speech bitterly criticizing the authorities for refusing permission to the 
Muslim Conference to hold its session , Presumably conscious of his own 
weakness and the rifts within the ranks of his organization , he advised 
his colleagues not to follow him by continuing defiance of the la&* 
There appeared to be no sense in what he was doing, yet he was doing 


* ea< ^ Siven by Abbas* as we shall see presently, proved 
rea y suicidal for the Muslim Conference, It was catastrophic for the 
coun ry in general and the Muslims of the State of Jammu and Kashmir 
in pa tcu an if exposed the weakness of the Muslim Conference 
le^denhip* 11 ^ ^ * nef ^ cac Y’ incapacity and Jack of intelligence of its 

Started arrests - Mir Waiz Yusuf Shah and Hamedutlah 

Conference 1 ' 7 T 6ach ° ther as to who to be the head of the 
letters from th * e . a ^ sence of Abbas. Both claimed to have received 
V, f - • eir ' m P ri soned chief nominating each as his successor. 

® followers of the Muslim Conference were utterly 

^isgus w t the puerile and cantankerous behaviour of their leaders, 
JrJZrlr • ^anization and chaos which are in evidence in 
were' sown" 3t P resent on 1x31 h sides of the ceasefire tine, 

policy 13 ^ ^ as an< ^ ^ is c * oie associates through this bankrupt 

. . evident that the Choudhry Ghulam Abbas ignored 

,L ICe ^ ,ven the Qaaid-e-Azam, and provided the 
Government with a pretext for his arrest. Either he could not envisage 
the forthcoming problems and the dangers his arrest entailed or he had 
no idea about them, especially after a word of caution from the Qaaid- 
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e-Azam, but was overcome by zeal to become a public hero by getting 
himself imprisoned. 

He felt that people might compare him to Sheikh Abdullah, 
who was in Jail as a result of the ‘Quit Kashmir Movement*, and was 
called Shere-e-Kashmir (Lion ,of Kashmir). Pandit Bazaz rightly 
comments: 

‘It was reported that he (Jinnah) firmly advised that the 
Muslim Conference should in no way, directly or indirectly, lend its 
support to the agitation. But it required the wisdom and political 
foresight of Jinnah to understand the implications of the Nationalists, 
agitation. None of those comprising the High Command of the Muslim 
Conference in 1946 were endowed with these rare qualities. They were 
dazzled by the publicity which the Congress press gave to the 
imprisoned Nationalists and their agitation. Soon they began to feel 
they were less patriotic than the Nationalists because they were outside 
the prison walls. Incapable of doing any constructive work in the field 
of politics, the leader of the Muslim conference remained mentally 
absorbed in the search for a pretext to start on agitation against the 
Government. 14 

The decision was illogical and impolitic. In the view of this 
writer, it was not taken with the public good in mind, because there 
was no strategy to obtain any objectives. Perhaps one may ask if there 
were any objectives at all from which the public could have benefited. 

The Muslims Conference, which was badly organised and 
lacked public support, suffered another lethal blow after the arrest of 
Choudhry Ghulam Abbas. The Party was divided into two camps, one 
led by Choudhry Hameedullah Khan and the other by Mir Waiz Yusaf 
Shah. Each leader claimed to have received a letter from Choudhry 
Ghulam Abbas instructing him to act as a President in his absence. In his 
autobiography, Choudhry Ghulam Abbas confirmed that he had 
appointed Choudhry Hameedullah as the acting President. 

This controversy further weakened the already meagre party. 
Justice Saraf writes: 'The division inflicted such a blow on its prestige 
that in the elections of the Legislative Assembly, held in January 1947, 
not many people cared to apply for its ticket, and even those who 
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joined it after election t because of the pro-Pakistan policy. ^ 
contested as independents . ? 


One of the main disadvantages of the. Quit Kashmir 
Movement was the increasing gulf between the National Conference 
and the Muslim Conference. They both reached a point from where 
there was no retreat: Each regarded the other as an enemy, ft 
increased dislike of the Qaaid-e- Azam among the National Conference 
leadership because of his rote during the hour of need (‘Quit Kashmir 
Movement). 


It is alleged that the Qaaid-e-Azam called the ‘Quit Kashmir 
Movement a goondaism against the State and condemned the 
National Conference High Command for this, instructing the tame 
Muslim Conference to boycott it. And the Movement brought the 
Congress, and particularly Nehru, very close to Sheikh Abdullah, mainly 

Imptoed ltader. We ''' Pl,blidZed C ° n “ m and ! Y mpa,hy for ,he 

Divided ? t>du!lah waj defen ded in the Court by lawyers 
vears but the 6 m ’- eUen ^ough he was sentenced to prison for nine 

impart* SlnSulE ”h rern / hOWn bV Nehr “ h3d 3 ,ai,i ^ 
with three years’ LS, ' The sentence wa * on three counts, each 

which, in other words ° nment and a!l three w ere to run concurrently, 
as, meant three years in total. 

smalfmTtterwh^J^fa^^ the C ° urt ’ Sheikh Abdullah said: V tits 
small matter that thJ"77* tried and convicted. But it is no 

humiliation and degradation °!t hTfH *** Kashmir suffer P° ver j'' 
have endured rtSSSLi **? n ° sma " matter what th6Y 
months and more fnd whit i repress, ° n ™d horror of the past two 
have demonstrated the JustkeZfZ an< j Urins now ' These very events 
Kashmir\ For a system nfri f dam and and of our cry Quit 
methods stands ZondemnZri ? f mmen ! that can subsist only by such 
colleagues server tha ^ ^ . my im P ni °nment and that of WY 
it will be well with CaUS f. to w f* ,dl we have dedicated ourselves, then 
and the ^nd of ourZomfa^jf ^ ^ "* thisserving our F* 0 ^ 


nation and th£ SerViCei he rendered to the Kashmiri 

nation. Sheikh Abdullah made himself almost a legend in Kashmiri 
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politico But with his imprisonment, his golden era of politics ended 
because what was to come was not something the nation expected 
from him; nor could the nation take pride in it. A new chapter in 
Kashmiri politics was about to begin, in which Sheikh Abdullah did not 
appear at his best, but its prologue was written during the time of his 
‘Quit Kashmir' Movement, in which he was the main character. 
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Chapter 9 


Mount batten Accepts the Challenge 


7 have always had a very curious subconscious desire to 
Viceroy. So from every point of view, / would have liked to 
Viceroy, i spoke about it once or twice to my wife and then 
happened. 7 


be 

be 

it 


Although he wished to become a Viceroy, when the 
opportunity came and he was asked to become the last Viceroy. ° 
India, he was reluctant to accept it, because of the inextricable politic 3 * 
problems of India. 


The situation there was already bad, but it rapidly deteriorated 
aitsr.the failure of the Cabinet Mission. The Labour Government was 
worried about the worsening situation and was eager to break the 
deadlock. It was realized by Attlee that the situation demanded a new 
start and a new man with no past involvement in Indian affairs — a man 
-who commanded respect and authority and who was shrewd, 
persuasive and -above all, not disliked in India. The man Attlee had in 

° L rd Mountbatten, whose Royal connection enhanced his 
standing for the new Job. 


cf or ,_ H _ , ^ountbatten spoke to his cousin, the King, about the 
_ ° ]y . x P^ined why he did not want to accept the Job. 'Do you 

,ea ize 3Ve ' >s cau S^t in a complete impasse?' He said, ‘Nobody can 
foresee any way of finding any agreements between the two parties, it 
,S3 / ,rn P° ss 'b!e to find one. If Wave// has failed, why in the world 

s ' °u, succee d? Look, this is very dangerous. / am your cousin, if / g° 

ou ere now and make a deplorable mess of it, it will reflect very 
badly on you. 


Yes * e Kin § replied, ‘‘But think how brilliantly it will reflect 
if you succeed.2 

After very careful consideration. Lord Mountbatten sent the 
acceptance letter to Attlee on 3 rd January 1947. From the outset it may 
have appeared to be the dedsion of Attlee to appoint Lord 
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Mountbatten as the last Viceroy of India, but in actual fact, it was the 
choice of the Congress leadership. 

The Indian National Congress had much in common with the 
Labour Party. There were many socialists in it. Its soda! and economic 
polides were in harmony with the latter. Apart from Krisha Menon and 
his socialist friends, Nehru presented a secular, non- communist and 
socialist face of the congress to the world, and enjoyed the support of 
socialists in many countries. 

Before the appointment, Nehru and Mountbatten were 
already good friends. Mr. Hudson comments on this: ‘if the. two men 
were often said to be hand in glove, it must be remembered that hand 
and glove are different things and that a left handed glove is not fit for 
a right hand. 3 

It must be remembered that Nehru already enjoyed the 
friendship of Mountbatten. who regarded him as the future premier of 
India. After the war. when Nehru visited Singapore at the invitation of 
the Indian association. Mountbatten went out of his way to great him. 
During the tour, when Mountbatten decided to accompany Nehru in 
an open car in the streets of Singapore, his advisers warned that his 
action would only dignify an anti-British rebel. But Mountbatten 
disregarded this advice and exclaimed: 

"Dignify him. It is he who will dignity me. One day this man 
will be Prime Minister of India. '4 

Even when Nehru was imprisoned in the Ahmednagar Fort in 
1944 , and Mountbatten. as the Supreme Allied Commander, was 
visiting troops in Ahmednagar. he tried to see Nehru, but permission 
was refused. This indicates that Mountbatten thought very highly 0 f 
Nehru and perceived him to be the man to hold the destiny of the 
future of India. 

An Indian writer, Sudhir Ghosh, says: * When Qaaid —e- Azam 
and M r Nehru accompanied Waveli to London in December 7946, for 
consultations. Cripps, the brain behind all the Labour Government was 
doing regarding India, realized that it was no longer possible for Nehru 
to work with Wavelf. They had become completely incompatible with 
each other, it was during this visit to London that Cripps brought 
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together Nehru and Viscount Mountbatten. a relative of the 
Family, who had a distinguished career as Supreme Commander o 
Allied Forces of South East Asia Command. Cripps told Nehru that t 
felt that he and Mountbatten could work together, then he would 
his best to get Mountbatten appointed as Viceroy in Waveli’s place- 

The authors of Freedom at midnight explain this as follows: 

'In a way it was the Congress leadership which chose 
successor to Wavell, when political deadlock was reached in India■ f r 
Stafford Cripps, who was Chancellor of the Exchequer in Ald ess f 
Government, suggested Mountbatten's name as the last Viceroy ° 
India. In December 1946, there was secret meeting between K f,s 3 
Menon, Nehru's right -hand man, and Sir Stafford Cripps, wh ere 
Menon suggested that Congress saw little hope of progress in India as 
long as Wavell was Viceroy, and advanced the name of a man Nd> r a 
held in the highest regard. Lord Louis Mountbatten , as a posdbfe 
substitute. '6 

This was a sensitive matter, so it was decided to keep it secret, 
because knowledge of it, espedally to the Muslims of India, would 
ave put the whole operation in Jeopardy. ‘Aware that Mountbatten's 
use u ness would be destroyed if India’s Muslim leaders learned of &e 
genesis of the appointment, the two men had agreed to reveal 
details of their talk to no one. V 

The picture which has emerged now clearly 
shows that Wavell’s successor was not the unfettered choice of f he 
British Prime Minister Attlee. Rather he confirmed and announced the 
appointment after consultation, and getting the agreement of Nehru 
and Congress behind the scenes. 

Mountbatten, who, according to Ian Stephens, had 'top l eve5 
eyes, was provided with this top level job by Nehru’s wish. 
Mountbatten, of course, was grateful to Nehru for this, because the 
latter was going to ‘dignify’ him. Mountbatten's remarks about Nehru 
and Jinnah clearly explain where his loyalty and priority we re - 
Mountbatten. after meeting Jinnah, remarked: 'My God, he was cold: 
It took most of the interview to unfreeze him. '8 
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In another statement he explained that he found Jinnah in a 
'Most frigid, haughty and disdainful frame of mind. '9 

Whereas Mountbatten praised Nehru highly and said that he 
‘Delighted in Nehru's charm, his culture, his quick humour.'lO 

In another interview he said. ‘Nehru was first dass chap. He 
was an extraordinary, intelligent man. 'll 

Nehru, on the other hand, had similar praise for Mountbatten. 
When the Viceregal couple attended the garden party at Nehru's 
residence. Mountbatten took Nehru by the elbow and strolled among 
the guests, casually chatting and shaking hands. After the party, Nehru 
said to his sister, ‘Thank God. we've finally got a human for a Viceroy 
and not a stuffed shirt. 'J2 

As the last Viceroy of India and as the King's last 
representative, he was supposed to act impartially and find a political 
solution which was acceptable to all, i.e. the British Government. 
Congress, the Muslim League and the Princely States. 

* 

What actually happened was a different story which, will be 
explained and analysed later. Mountbatten was grateful to the 
Congress and particularly to Nehru, and went out of his way to 
cultivate Nehru’s friendship. Under the circumstances, it was extremely 
difficult for any human, let alone Mountbatten. to be completely 
impartial in the matter. 

Mountbatten realized the importance of Nehru in the 
accomplishment of his great mission, which could have done 
irreparable damage to his name and reputation if confronted with a 
failure. Therefore, he needed Nehru and he spared no effort to win his 
support. 


He told him, 'Mr. Nehru, / want you to regard me not as the 
last British Viceroy winding up the Raj. but as the first to lead the way 

to a new India'. 


Nehru turned and looked at the man he had wanted to see 
on the Viceregal throne. With a faint smile across his face he said, 'Now 
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/ know what they mean when they speak of your charm as being so 
dangerous. TB 

It must be emphasized here the mission Mount batten agrBed to 
accomplish was not an easy one- lord Ismay said to Mountbatten, 
India was a ship on fire in mid-ocean, with ammunition in her hold* 
The question was — cold they get the fire out before it reached the 
ammunition? *14 

Lord Mountbatten 1 s predecessor, Wavell, said to him* / om 
sorry indeed that you have been sent out here in my place*. 

'Well/said Mountbatten, Wats being candid. Why don 't you 
think I am up to it?* 

4 No, it is not that, ‘replied W^velL ‘Indeed. I am very fond of 
you. but you have been given an impossible task. / have tried 
everything / know to solve this problem and / can see no light There is 
just no way of dealing with it Not only have we absolutely no help 
from Whitehall but we have now reached a complete impasse here. *15 

One could see from the above that it was a difficult task which 
required a high level of diplomacy, patience, shrewdness a nc j 
determination, Mountbatten "lacked none of these qualities. But 
sometimes he is criticized for making the task appear to be impossible, 
and that it was only beeause of his high level of diplomacy that he 
managed to solve the Indian problem and solve it so quickly- 

Major General Shahid Hamid writes: ‘Mountbatten 

wanted to be the hero of the British public as well the Indians . tie 
wanted everyone to believe that his performance and his anions 
connected with the partition of the Sub-Continent were the &nfy 
feasible ones. The image he wanted to project of himself was that he 
was the only person who could have done the Job He encouraged 
people to write books on the great role he played\ 7 6 
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Chapter 10 


The Historic Declaration 

After accepting the offer made by Attlee, Mountbatten pressed 
for a time limit. He insisted that there must be a definite date, if he was 
to succeed. He also asked for power which no Viceroy had enjoyed in 
the past; this was unprecedented. Atiee was not very happy with the 
idea, but eventually agreed to grant him what he asked. Atiee, in 
amazement, asked Mountbatten, 'Surety you are not asking for 
plenipotentiary above His Majesty's Government, are you?’ 

V am afraid. Sir ’ answered Mountbatten, 'That is exactly what 
! am asking. How can / possibly negotiate, with the Cabinet constantly 
breathing down my neck?'} 

Mountbatten was also allowed to pick his own staff for the 
great mission, and he chose a very capable and impressive entourage to 
help him fulfil this. Apart from Wavell’s staff, he had General (Lord 
Pug) Ismay as Chief of Staff, Eric Crum and the Conference Secretary, 
Captain Brockman as his Personal Secretary, and Campbell Johnson as 
Press Attach^. Of course, he had Sir George Abell as Private Secretary. 
Ian Scott as Assistant Private Secretary and V.P. Menon , a right —hand 
man of Patel, the Congress* strong man, who was to play as important 
role as a member of the Viceroy’s personal staff. 

On 20 h February 1947. the British Government announced its 
desire to transfer power by a date no later than June 1948. If there was 
no likelihood of a unitary Constitution emerging from a fully 
representative Constituent Assembly by June 1948, then the British 
Government would have to consider to whom the powers of the 
Central Government in British India should be handed over on the due 
date, whether as a whole to some form of Central Government for 
British India, or in some areas to the existing Provincial Governments’ 
or in such other way as may seem most reasonable and in the best 
interests of the Indian people. As for the Princely States, the Prim s 
Minister made it dear that the British Government did not intend to 
hand over their powers and obligations under paramountcy to any 
interim successor Government of British India. British paramountcy was 
to be retained until power was actually transferred, 'it is contemplated 
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that for the intervening period the relations of the Crown with 
individual States may be adjusted by agreement \2 

Prime Minister Attlee gave a letter to Mountbatten giving him 
guidelines within which he had to work. The salient points of the letter 
are these: 

1. The definitive objective of the British Government is to obtain 
a unitary Government for British India and the Indian States, if 
possible within the British Commonwealth. ('If possible within 
the British Commonwealth’, was included on the insistence of 
Mountbatten.) 

2. If by I s * October (1947), Mountbatten considers there to be no 
prospect of reaching a settlement on the basis of a unitary 
Government, he is to report to the British Government on the 
steps he considers should be taken for the hand-over of power 
on the due date. 

3. For guidance in his relations with the States, Mr. Attlee laid 
down that he was to do his best to persuade rulers of States, in 
which political progress had been slow, to go forward rapidly 
towards the introduction of some more democratic form of 
Government in their States, and towards the formulation of 
fair and just arrangements with the leaders of British India as to 
their future relationships. 

4 . The date fixed for the transfer of power is a flexible one to 
within one month, but you should aim at 1“ June 1948, as the 
effective date for the transfer of power.3 

Mountbatten began his work without delay. He picked a team 
of advisers who were tried and trusted. He also wanted to make sure 
that he had people in the Government, espedally in the India Office, 
with whom he got on well. After becoming the Viceroy of India, he 
‘pressed for the removal of Pathick-Lawrence as Secretary of State and 
his replacement by someone with whom he could work more easily. 

Attlee needed little convincing, as he found Pathick-Lawrence 
prolix and argumentative and was glad to let him go. ‘I suggested Billy 
Listowel’ Mountbatten later explained, 'because l already knew him 
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and knew that he was deeply steeped in India, and / thought he would 
be an easy person to deal with'.4 

Mountbatten was very dear In his mind what he had to do and 
he was determined to do it at a speed nobody antidpated. He had 
strong feelings about the Commonwealth and wanted India to become 
a part of it at all costs. He later explained, 7 could not bear that / had 
to go out to throw India out of the Commonwealth or accepl 
secession. I emotionally-deeply wanted it to be within the 
Commonwealth. / have a very strong feeling about the 
Commonsealt '.5 

In fact, he was not the only British official who wanted India to 
become part of the Commonwealth. It was a strong desire of the 
British Government, because India in the Commonwealth was very 
advantageous to the British. Even the King, George VI, said to 
Mountbatten: 

/ know / have got to take the T out of C.R.I. (Ceorgius R eX 
rrtperafod. / have got to give up being King-Emperor , but l would be 
-a ene if an independent India were to turn its back on th e 
tun} m ° n ^ a ^ ^ India refused to Join, the A fro-Asian nations in their 
,, ™ ou 3,m °* certainly follow the example. That would condemn 
dominT m °^ Wea ^ fo becoming just a grouping of the Empire's white 
ons instead of the body the King longed to see emerge from the 

remains of his empir e \6 

. here were other British notables, Amery and Cripps, who had 
s own eir anxiety and concern about the matter as follows: 

To keep India within the Commonwealth during the next ten 

q 7 biggest thing before us (and)... should be the supreme 

goal of British policy'. 7 

in a letter to the Prime Minister, Attlee on 16 ,h April 

1949, wrote: 


‘My great anxiety is to keep India within the Commonwealth 
of Nations because / believe that it is of very great importance to our 
future position in the world, both economically and politically'. 8 
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It becomes dear that the British Government wanted* rather 
desperately, India to remain in the Commonwealth, because it entailed 
great prestige and other political, economic and strategic advantages* 
Nehru was a very shrewd politician; he knew the British desire of 
keeping India in the Commonwealth and this was Nehru's trump card, 
which he used very wisely. General Shahid Hamid explains it in his own 
words: 

‘Pakistan and some native States, including Travancore, have 
already declared that they would like to remain within the 
Common wealth. Hindustan (India) Intends to become a Sovereign 
State and would like to be known as J The Republic of India * 
Incidentally, this is Nehru V trump cards He will use it to pressurize His 
Majesty*s Government, which if determined to keep India in the 
Commonwealths In case of war with Russia, they could have strategic 
bases and other facilities in the North-West of the Sub-Continent 
Besides, it will allow them to use the Muslim manpower and the good 
will and support of the Muslim States. It will also ensure the 
independence and integrity of Afghanistan, At the same time, it will 
have a stabilizing effect on India and keep her on the right path ,9 

Whatever may be the reasons for the British desire to keep 
India in the Commonwealth, the historic declaration made by the 
British Government added a sense of urgency to the struggle for the 
succession, Mountbatten, as the last Viceroy of India, arrived in New 
Delhi on 22 nd March 1947, and was sv^prn in as Governor-General and 
Crown Representative on 24 th March, O 
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Chapter 11 


The Muslim Conference at the Crossroads 


It has been explained in the ‘Quit Kashmir' chapter that the 
Muslim Conference and its leadership was out-manoeuvred by Sheik* 1 
Abdullah and his National Conference. Sheikh Abdullah and hi* 
associates were hailed as heroes because they were offering great 
sacrifices for the National cause. 


On the other hand, the Muslim Conference leadership stayed 
aloof from these tragic events. 1 ins was a disastrous mistake. The 
leadership endeavoured unsuccessfully to justify its action by alleging 
that the Quit Kashmir Movement was Congress-inspired. But the tide of 
public opinion was in favour of Sheikh Abdullah, because he and hi* 
followers were making heavy sacrifices in their fight against the 
tyrannical rule of the Maharaja, and these allegations further alienated 
the Muslim Conference leadership. 


There were even counter-allegations of their being unpatriotic 
Wlth public opinion already against him in the State. 
- ^° l ^ ,e ^ ^uslim media in the Punjab soaping public opinion 
A H H \ m ' 1 ^. e MusIIm Conference president Choudhry Ghulam Abba* 
decided to take the gamble of his life i.e. to get himself arrested, to 

f a e too was patriotic (this has been discussed in detail in the 

Quit Kashmir chapter). 


Although the Muslim Conference was considered as a puppet 
polihca organization of the Muslim League, it was not, ideologically. 3 
united party. Choudhry Ghulam Abbas and his followers wanted the 
State to become part of Pakistan, whereas Choudhry Hameedullah and 
his influential friends wanted it to become a sovereign state. 

After the arrest of Choudhry Ghulam Abbas the party wa* 
involved in internal politics; both Choudhry Hameedullah and Mir 
Waiz claimed the position of Acting President. These internal squabble* 
further weakened the already meagre and disorganized party. Later. in 
his autobiography, Choudhry Ghulam Abbas confirmed that he had 
appointed Choudhry Hameedullah asjnis successor. 
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At the time when Choudhry Ghulam Abbas was behind the 
walls of the Kathua prison, Choudhry Hameedulfah Khan as the acting 
President of the Muslim Conference, addressing a press Conference in a 
leading hotel in Jammu on 28 th May 1947 declared: 

‘Accession to Pakistan would be unpleasant to Hindus while 
accession to India will disturb Muslims. Therefore, we have decided not 
to enter into any controversy either with India or Pakistan. The second 
thing we have decided in that we should try to acquire independence 
for the State. The third question now before us is. what would be the 
position of the Maharaja? We have never been lacking in showing 
loyalty and resects for him and it is because of this attachment that we 
did not support the Quit Kashmir Movement, although in one way it 
was a natural movement. We. therefore, felt that we should try to find 
out a solution which will maintain the position of the Maharaja 
Bahadur, while at the same time; it should also satisfy the praja. The 
best solution that we have found is that the Maharaja should become a 
constitutional King, as is the position in many other countries. The 
fourth thing that we have decided is that we should have a Constituent 
Assembly of our own to draft our constitution. The Muslim League has 
already boycotted the Constituent Assembly (British Assembly}. 
Therefore its proposed constitution cannot satisfy Muslims because it 
must have been prepared by hundred per cent Hindus. If our four 
representatives sat in this Assembly, they would just be wasting their 
time.' 


The statement further said: 7 have the support of all important 
leaders of the Muslim Conference and Choudhry Ghulam Abbas Khan 
has himself expressed agreement with this proposal. A representative 
convention of the Muslim Conference will be called withm a month, 
where the proposal will be unanimously adopted. This solution, 
therefore, should be considered as the official policy of the Muslim 
Conference. The Muslim League has not given us this solution, nor are 
we presenting it to deceive the Hindus. We have arrived at this solution 
in all honesty and after taking into account the local situation. The only 
connection that the Muslim league has with it is that its past and 
present policy of non-intervention in Indian States has strengthened us. 
/ would like to say in all honesty that we have had no talks in this 
connection with any leader or worker of the Muslim League, and that 
Hindus should also give up being led by the Congress. The best thing 
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for us all is that the League and the Congress should leave us 
undisturbed and that we should give up both the parties. When we 
that we want to separate ourselves from Hindustan and Pakistan. 
mean that we want to be friends with both of them, but we do h° 
want to be influenced by either of them. We should have political aS 
well as economic relations with both. We think that we will have g°°° 
relations with Pakistan and. in the presence of the ruling Hind u 
dynasty, we will also have good relations with India. 7 


The leadership summoned a meeting of the Working 
Committee on 18 th July 1947. The meeting was to be followed by a 
Convention next day in Srinagar. The Working Committed 
unanimously endorsed the Statement made by the Acting President a ncJ 
adopted a resolution calling upon the Maharaja to declare the state $ 
independence, and assuring him of the party’s whole- hearted supp 0 ^ 
and co-operation. 


It must be noted that a Working Committee (or Execute 
Committee in some organizations) is the cream of any political party 
and it normally consists of the party’s most senior and dedicated 
members. The Working Committee of the Muslim conference 
unanimously adopted a resolution of the State’s comp!et e 


Muslim C ^f COmes a PParent that the senior-most members of the 
the wort' 50 6rence * w ^° worked their way up to become members of 
considerp l i n fk COrniTI ' ttee anc * w ^° * iac * P°l' t ‘ ca l awareness, carefully 
romnlpf • !] e ^ uture °f the state and came to the conclusion that 
P e independence was the most honourable and acceptable 

solution for all communities. 


auarte ^ ex P®cted. this resolution was to cause bitterness in some 
YoiKpf<;K S k eCl ^! lv amon 8 those rights - wing factions led by Mir Wa’ ,z 
ronJpnti™ ° n the following day. 19th July 1947. the party’s 
where nolir; 'T* f °. take pIace ’ 11 was not a Convention in the sen* e 
invitation* Ca . parties elects delegates and invite them. There were 
hr h H = Sent ’ n ° r ^ e l e g afeJ selected; news of the Convention \V aS 
pu is e ,n a newspaper. Since there were no invitations, virtually 
anyone could have walked in. 
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According to Yousaf Saraf, who was also a member oi the 
Muslim Conference: 'without Mir Waiz the party hardly existed in 
srignar /2 

Mir Waiz was a religious leader and had some religious 
following. Since the so- called Convention was held in Srinagar, the 
nerve centre of politics, it was no problems for Mir Waiz to muster fifty 
or sixty people. When the so-called 'Convention 1 began, according to 
Yousaf Saraf, who was present, there were about one hundred people 
in attendance. They were not necessarily all politically conscious or 
even members of the Muslim Conference, because there were no 
invitations given out* Most of the people were called by Mir Waiz 
Yousaf Shah and were his religious followers, rather than political 
followers. 

Anyway, when the resolution for ‘Independence was put 
forward, Yousaf Saraf moved a counter - resolution for accession to 
Pakistan, Highly exciting and religiously motivated speeches were made 
in favour of accession to Pakistan and the majority of those present had 
more religious influence than political consciousness. As a result, the 
counter - resolution won the day. 

It would be wrong to criticize these people for doing what 
they did; the whole Sub- Continent of India was at that time under the 
influence of religious fanaticism. Social life and political strategies were 
determined by religious beliefs. Hindus and Muslims were cutting each 
other's throats in the name of religion. And politics was based on 
religion. Anyhow, the Independence resolution was defeated and this 
so-called 'convention’ passed an Accession to Pakistan resolution; it was 
on the basis of this resolution that the Muslim Conference wanted to 
accede to Pakistan- The text of the resolution is as follows: 

77)e inhabitants of the Princely States of the Sub-Continent had 
hoped that they would achieve the objectives of national freedom 
shoulder to shoulder with the inhabitants of British India , Sut 
unfortunately* whereas the inhabitants of British India achieved 
freedom with the partition of the Sub-Continent the Third June p/ an 
has strengthened the hands of the rulers of the Princely States . So long 
as these autocrats do not bow before the demands of time , the future 
of the inhabitants of Indian States will remain bleak : Under these 
drcumstances only three alternatives are open to the inhabitants 0 f 
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Jammu and Kashmir State- namely, accession to India . accession to 
Pakistan, or the establishment of a free and independent state. After 
carefully considering the position, this Convention of the Muslim 
Conference has reached the conclusion that accession of the state to 
Pakistan is absolutely necessary in view of the geographic, economic 
linguistic, cultural and religious considerations -because Muslims 
constitute 80% of the State's population. AH the major rivers of 
Pakistan have their source in the State, whose inhabitants are strongly 
connected with the people of Pakistan through religious, cultural and 
economic relations. The Convention strongly demands of the Maharaja 
that the people of Kashmir should be given complete internal 
autonomy and that he should treat himself as constitutional Head of 
State and set up a representative Legislative Assembly white handing 
over the portfolios of defence, foreign affairs and communications to 
the Constituent Assembly of Pakistan'. 3 

.. Whatever the motives behind it. the resolution was passed by 

1 kT n 6d Convention '- Th e future history of the State was destined 
ir V ue ^ c ed by it. It not only showed the weak discipline of the 

u, im onference. and its internal splits, but it also further divided the 
Muslims of the State. 


this to haDD(» C * a ' med Muslim League High Command wished 

resolution was V' h why ’ contrar Y to the official party line, this 
President. cIio.Sk „ ard !t is also daimed ( b Y the then Acting 
independence doU^ « Hameedullah K han) that he adopted the 
ce policy after consulting Mr. Jinnah. 

indicates^that ° rcurartan,lal eviden “ 

strengthened hw dhty H a m e edullah $ claim was true. It is 

the Maharaja h a a d S !f ement ™ de bV J | nnah on 1T ‘ h Ju,y 1947 that 
accession to Indfe * rS ° P T S OP f? *?• ? acce “ ion t0 Pakistaa 

Maharaja to ^ I'" nah - ra,her ,han a5kln S ,he 

sovereign ruler t0 Pak,stan ’ acknowledged his right to become a 


the State’s ind^l? ‘ that Mr * Jinnah P ersonall Y had no objection to 
Khan and Prot« ^ and he encouraged Choudhry Hameedullah 
h ^que when they visited him. On the other hand. 

w!u- fh - t0 have a meeting with Sard ar Ibrahim (the Chief 

Wrap o the Muslim Conference, and a staunch supporter of the 
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proposal to Pakistan) despite the fact that Ghazanfar Ali Khan, the 
Central Minister, and Mian Amir-ud-Din. the mayor of Lahore, 
endeavoured to bring about the meeting. If Mr. Jinnah wanted the 
a ® *° ac cede to Pakistan, he surely would have granted a visit to 
ar ar Ibrahim, who was pro-Pakistan, and a rising star in the party, 
especially after the resolution was passed. 

All this suggests that Mr. Jinnah, rather than oppose an 
in ependent Kashmir. I6nt it his support to it. His far-sighted eyes 
looked upon it as an emerging buffer State which could have an 
important role in this strategically important region. But there were 
other influential people who wanted the State’s accession to Pakistan at 
all costs. Their quest, malicious activities and imperialist designs need 
careful examination and thorough research. 
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Chapter 12 


The Princely States 

Before the work of Mountbatten in India is examined and 
analysed it is pertinent to give some background to these so- called 
‘Princely States’. What is meant by the term’ Princely States’ and what 
position did they hold during the British Raj in the Indian Sub- 
Continent? What authority, if any. did the Princes possess in them 
States? The following chapter endeavours to explain briefly the 
historical background, the legal and constitutional link with the 
paramount power. 

The history of the system of principalities can be traced back to 
thousands of years. During the rule of Ashoka (Sixth century B.C), 
Chandragupta and Harsia, a major portion of India, was put under the 
direct rule of one emperor, but a number of autonomous and semi- 
autonomous states existed. 

Tile filers of those states owed allegiance to the emperor, 
faithfully helping him in wars and offering him handsome tributes, but 
ey maintained their sovereignty in other respects, and when warrior 
emperors were replaced by weak rulers, the heads of the Princely States 
asserted their full authority and sovereignty. This system continued, anc 
witi the decline of the Moghul Empire many states became 
autonomous. The vacuum left by the rapidly disintegrating Moghu! 
Empire was filled by the British East India Company, which was 
established by a Charter for business purposes only. 

the_ 1760s, the company began to conclude treaties cr 
‘Subsidiary alliances’ with different Indian rulers. These rulers, although, 
militarily weaker, were theoretically the Company’s equals. Even some 
militarily strong ru] ers ma d e treaties with the company In order to 
defeat their neighbouring princes or kings. These treaties were induced 
more or less on equal terms, though the company undertook to 
provide them with protection. The first treaty, by which the Company 
agreed to furnish its well-trained troops in exchange for an annual 
subsidy, was concluded with the Nizam of Hyderabad.! 
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The British (East India Company), because of their shrewd 
policy of ‘divide and rule’, gradually extended their control over India. 
In 1833, the Charter Act abolished the company's trading activities and 
made it responsible for exercising the functions of the Government 
(because the company had laid down firm foundations for the British 
Empire in India). 

The policy of annexation was abandoned and the British 
Government recognized the right of princes to adopt heirs in order to 
preserve the dynasty. After 1858. the British Government took full 
responsibility to fulfil all the treaty obligations: ‘all treaties made by the 
Company shall be binding upon Her Majesty’. 

Queen Victoria said in 1858: 'We desire no extension of our present 
territorial possessions and whiie we will permit no aggression on our 
dominions or our rights to be attempted with impunity, we shall 
sanction no encroachment on those of others. We shall respect the 
rights, dignity and honour of native princes as our own. '2 

At the time of partition, there were 562 Princely States in 
India. The British Empire in India comprised the Princely States and 
British India, which consisted of 11 provinces, which were under direct 
rale. The Princely States covered nearly 45% of the territory of 
undivided India and about 24% of the population. The States ranged 
from Kashmir and Hyderabad, with more than 80.000 square miles 
and a population of over 8 million, to the State of Biibari, a tiny speck 
too small for the map. having a population of only 27.3 

About 202 states had an area of less than 10 square miles; and 
as many as 454 had collectively an area of less than 1.000 square miles 
of land. 


Many people have explained the relationship of the States with 
the paramount power; they all agree that the States were not part of 
British India. An Indian constitutional lawyer and author writes: 

'Constitutionally the states were not part of British India, nor 
their inhabitants British subjects. Parliament had no power to legislate 
for the states or their subjects. '4 
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An English writer, Alaister Lamb, explained this relationship aj 

follows: 

* In theory - if we may be permitted to simplify and extremely 
complicated subject- the Princely States were allies of the British Crown 
rather than subjects of the British Indian Government. Their rulers, of 
course, were not exactly equals of the British Monarch, and their status 
couldn 't be compared to that of any of the major European kings. Yet 
they were not precisely subjects of the British Monarch either. 5 


In a way it was the Princely States on which the foundations of 
the British Empire in India were laid, and it was also these Princely 
States which helped to sustain the Empire for so long. Justice Saraf 
comments; ' These states proved of immeasurable assistance during the 
1857 war of Liberation: but for their assistance in men and material as 
well as their failure to fall in line with the National Movement, the 
nt/sh rule would doubtlessly have ended. ’6 


t . cven before 1857, the British realized that it would be difficult 
maintain control over India without these Princely States and 
J i Pitting an end to their policy of annexation. Sir John 
° m ’ a lead ing colonialist, said as early as 1825: 


security of m decdedly of the opinion that the tranquillity, not to say 
of native d ^ orientai possessions is involved in the preservation 
are also s ^ nnd P a,ities which are dependent on us for protection. These 
besides other VI ° Lllly at our merc Y- so entirely within our grasp, that 
existence -.if™ great benefits we derive from their alliance, their co- 
valrjp of u ° Ur ru,e ' s of itse,f 3 sourc e of political strength, the 
value of whrch will never be known till it is lost’7 

policy tow^ because for this realization that the British changed their 
Victoria- £tate! ’ hence the dec!ara tion made by Queen 

princes as our own' reSP6Ct th * *'****' dignItY 3nd h ° n ° Ur ° f 


the Govern^ ^ de P artmant was set U P under the direct control of 
1 , General, to advise princes and to keep effective control 

o\ ei r ern. A number of concessions were granted to them: they 

enjoyed complete internal autonomy and governed their subjects a * 
they wished. 
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In other words they had a free hand to suppress any 
movement against their autocratic rule. They were also authorized to 
adopt their heir to the throne, in the case of the failure of the prince to 
produce a natural heir. Later, on 8 ,h February 1921, the Chamber of 
Princes was established.' with the Viceroy as its head. The Chamber was 
merely a consultative and advisory body. 

Sir Leslie Scott, speaking before the Butler Committee 
appointed on 16 tt1 December 1927, to enquire into the relationship 
between states and the paramount power, said: 

‘the Indian states possessed all original sovereign powers 
except those which had been transferred, with their consent, to the 
Crown: and that such transfers could only be effected by the consent of 
the states, and that the existence of Paramountcy was a fact and gave 
to the crown definite rights and imposed on it definite duties in respect 
of certain matters only- those relating to foreign affairs, and external 
and internal security- and did not confer upon the Crown any power 
outside these regions.' 

He further agreed that, 'the paramount power had no genera! 
discretionary rights to interfere with the internal sovereignty of the 
states.’B 

The Princely States, in their representations before various 
bodies which either came to India, or were established to recommend 
to the British Government the steps for constitutional developments to 
the granting of independence to India, took the following stand: 

a. That Paramountcy should lapse and should not be 
transferred to the successor government or governments; 

b. That the states should not be forced to join any union or 
unions: 

c. That there should be no interference in their internal affairs 
by British India: 

d. That there should be pritTia fade no objection to the 
formation of a confederation of states if the rulers so 
desired. 
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This dearly indicated that the vast majority of the princes wished to 
remain independent, whether or not they had ample resources to 
maintain their independence. Only a small number of princes had an 
area big enough in resources and experienced administration to 
become independent. 

The vast majority of states wanted free India or Pakistan to provide 
stability and protection, coupled with telegraphic and communication 
service. Many princes dreamt of having British protection even after the 
lapse of paramountcy, because they thought these treaties were 
perpetual and had no time span on them. 

Also they thought of entering into new arrangements with the British 
Government, but the British had no interest in taking new 
responsibilities at the end of the Indian Empire. It was possible to 
protect them during the British Raj because the British had army and an 
administration financed by British India, but after the independence of 
ritish India, it would have been extremely difficult for the British 
Government to finance an army and dvil service for more than 500 
states for the express purpose of allowing them to remain outside the 
new dominations. 


... .. ^ r ^ a,ter Monkton, the Political Advisor to the Viceroy, knew 

thts all very well. He said, 

‘ have told them that, although the UK Government is not 
li e y to admit it, the old treaty obligations for the protection of the 
state and dynasty cannot now be relied on. i do not believe that the 
British Government will be prepared to send their sons to fight to 
preserve the Nizam against democratic India ’ 9 

-ir Walter Monkton was unhappy about the British behaviour 
■ owards the states, and he was dissatisfied with the Cabinet Mission 
resolutions. He said: ‘The princes' anxiety was sharpened by ^e 
vagueness of the terms, which related to their future and left all 
states in a dangerously exposed position 

Despite this 'vagueness’ about the future of the states, it was 
apparent that technically and legally they would be independent aft er 
the British relinquished paramountcy on the transfer of power, an< ^ 
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they could well decide to remain independence or join the successor 
Government of the British Raj. but Congress had different views on it. 

Nehru was provoked when he learned that a number of states 
wished to remain independent after the lapse of paramountcy. He 
bitterly opposed it in a meeting of the All-India Congress Commission 
on 15 th June 1947. and said: 

‘We cannot permit anything to happen in India, either in 
relation to defence arrangements or in relation to contact with foreign 
powers’. 


He maintained that the independence of such states was not to 
be recognized by India, and the recognition of such independence by 
any foreign power would be considered 'unfriendly*. The All-India 
Congress Committee agreed that it could not admit the right of any 
state in India to declare its independence and to live in isolation from 
the rest of India*. 10 

The Quaid-e-A 2 am, Mr. Jinnah., on the other hand, strongly 
opposed the views of Nehru and the resolution of the Congress 
Committee, and unequivocally declared that, constitutionally and 
legally, the states would be independent sovereign states on the 
termination of paramountcy and that they would be free to adopt any 
course they liked. He said: ‘neither the British Government nor the 
British Parliament, nor any other power or body could compel the 
states to do anything contrary to their own free wilt and accord, nor 
have had any power or sanction of any kind to do so'.H 

The authors of Freedom at Midnight explain it thus: 

‘They reflected upon the fact that under the British there had 
been two Indian; the India of its provinces, administered by the Central 
Government in New Delhi, and a separate India of her 562 princes. 
The princes recognized the paramountcy of the King-Emperor as 
represented in New Delhi by the Viceroy, and they ceded to him 
control of their foreign affairs and defence. They received in return 
Britain’s guarantee of their continuing autonomy inside their states'. 12 

The independent character of the states, especially after the 
SritTsh departure from India, was .discussed in a Cabinet Meeting, which 
was also attended by Mount batten, on 20 th May 1947. it was made 
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dear that, ‘as soon as Dominion Status was granted to British n ,a - 
paramountry would come to an end. The states would then become 
fully independent and would be free to negotiate new arrangemeo s i 
they thought it desirable to do so'. 13 

Lord Mountbatten, in his speech to a special meeting 
Chamber of Princes on 25 m July 1947, explained to the princes t e 
position of the States after the lapse of paramountcy: The Indian 
Independence Act releases the states from all their obligations to the 
Crown. The states will have complete freedom - technically and leg 3 l Y 
they become independent'. 14 


Despite this declared position of the Princely States, Mr. Nehru, 
on behalf of the Congress, argued that the states could not become 
independent. According to him, he could not find ‘any trace in the 
Cabinet Mission’s memorandum 12 ,h May 1946 dealing with the states, 
o any state being allowed to claim independence'. Sir Conrad Corfield, 
o itica Adviser to the Viceroy, drew his attention to the following 
passage in the memorandum on states, treaties and paramountcy: 


that the rights of the states, which flow from their 
surrenderor/ Z th< L Crown > wil! no longer exist and that all the rights 
states Pr/;r ^ states to the paramount power will return to the 
British Cmwf! 3r ™”£ ements between the states on one side and the 

end The lndia on tbe other wit{ thus ^ brou 8 bt 10 an 

federal re far W ‘t!- to ** either b Y the dates entering into a 
r, ... . , J ons h‘P with the successor Government or Governments in 

n t n ta or< fe,-/j n g tfji en t e ring into particular political 

arrangements with it or them'. 


-hrrH 1 " 11 ^at t n his opinion, this passage did not ‘signify the 

fhT'fh ' I ° St * atS! becom!n S independent’. Sir Conrad Corfield repl« ed 
autonomo e u?un f it a s rtiCUlar arran S ements ’ ™P v '° d relations with 


e Quaid-e-Azam, Mr. Jinnah, on the other hand, assert^ 
that the states were fully entitled to refuse to join either of th e 
constituent assemblies. Mr. Jinnah, in a press statement on 17 lh J une 
1947, declared that: 
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'after the lapse of paramountcy. the Indian states would be. 
constitutionally and legally, sovereign states and free to adopt for 
themselves any course they wished. It is open to the states to join the 
Hindustan Constituent Assembly or to decide to remain independent. 
In my opinion they are free to remain independent if they so desire'. 

In another press interview, Mr. Jinnah again declared, on 2V May 
1947. that: 

‘They must, as completely independent states, free from any 
paramountcy, consider what is in their best interests, and it will be 
open to them to decide whether they should join the Pakistan 
Constituent Assembly, for their must and will be two sovereign 
constituent assemblies - of Pakistan and Hindustan '. 

Although the Princely States were, after the lapse of 
paramountcy, independent states, the British Government did not wish 
them to become fully independent. The British wanted to find the 
solution of the Indian problem and leave India with honour, and this 
task could not be achieved without the co-operation of the Indian 
Congress, which was determined to take full advantage of the situation, 
it was mainly due to pressure from Congress that the Attlee 
Government was forced to make the following declaration: 


‘With the ending of the treaties and agreements the states 
regain their independence, but it would be unfortunate if they were to 
become islands cut off from the rest of India. The termination of their 
existing relationship with the Crown need have no such consequences. 
Already a large number of them have declared their willingness to enter 
into a relationship with the new dominions, and some have been 
represented in the Constituent Assembly of India. The Government 
hope that all states will in due course find their appropriate place 
within one or other of the new dominions. If I am asked what would 
be the attitude of His Majesty's Government to any state which 
deeded to curt adrift from its neighbours and assert its independence, / 
would say to the ruler of that state: “Take your time; think again 

It is true that the vast majority of the states had no historical 
claim to independence, nor had they proper administration or 
resources adequate to maintain their independence. So they showed 
their willingness, though vehemently, to join the successor government. 
But there were other states which had capable administrations. 
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sufficient resources and. above all. the determination to maintain their 
independence. 

They also had an historical claim to independence: they wer e 
not principalities created by the British for British convenience - rather 
they had bright and respectable historical backgrounds. They wer e ail 
driven and beaten with the same stick by Lord Mount bat ten, who 
drove them against the wall and forced them to join the Dominion of 
India. The states which wished to remain independent included the 
following notables: Hyderabad. Kashmir. Bhopal. Indore, Mysore, 
Travancore and Dohlpur. The story of their unfortunate end wilt be 
discussed in the following chapters. 


References: 



26, 20 lh May 1947. quoted in 
Pp.190-194. 
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Chapter 13 


Mountbatten at Work 

Before the work of Mountbatten is examined, it is only fair to 
the man to give a brief picture of the situation at the time of his arrival 
and a summary of Hindu-Muslim hatred. Brief mention was made of 
this animosity in Chapter Five. 

The majority of Hindus regarded Muslims as impure foreigners 
who invaded their homeland and ruled it for centuries against their 
will. While India was a British colony, they hoped to succeed to power 
after the British departed. But their dreams were shattered when Jrnnah 
declared that, by any test or definition of a nation, Hindus and Muslims 
were two nations, and on the principle of self-determination, Pakistan 
was claimed as a homeland for Indian Muslims. 

This idea of a separate state was totally abhorrent to the 
Hindu-dominated Congress, which had anticipated a take-over of an 
undivided India, and to which the unity of India was an article of faith. 
For the Muslims it was a struggle for survival: for the Hindus it was the 
vivisection of their homeland. 

Most Hindus hated the Muslims because to them the Muslims 
were the descendants of untouchables who had fled Hinduism to 
escape their misery. Untouchables constitute about one sixth of India's 
total population, but they have supposedly been condemned for their 
sins in a previous incarnation. 

In Larry Collins’ words, 'their name expressed the 
contamination that stained a caste Hindu at the slightest contact with 
them, a stain that had to be removed by a ritual, purifying bath. Even 
their footprints in the soil could defile some Brahman neighbourhoods 
No Hindu could eat in the presence of an untouchable, drink water- 
drawn from a well by his hands, or use utensils that had been soiled by 
his touch. Many Hindu temples were dosed to them.’ 

’Their children were not accepted in schools. In some parts of 
India they were still serfs, bought and sold along with the estates on 
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which they worked, a young untouchable being generally assigned t ' ie 
same value as an ox’.l 


Because of this thinking many Hindus thought Muslims were, 
impure and sub-ordinate to them. A thousand years of Muslim rule 
provided'fuel for their hatred. Congress pretended to be the 
representative of all communities, but in fact it was dominated by those 
who believed in Hindu philosophy. But it also induded in its ranks 
powerful Muslim leaders like Khan Ghaffar Khan and Maulana Abu- 
Alkalarri Azad, who opposed a separate state. It would be fair to say 
that the majority of Muslims regarded Jinnah as their Messiah, who 
was there to help them safeguard their rights, and to achieve their goal 
- Pakistan. 


Mr. Jinnah was the top man in the Muslim League and there 
was no-one to challenge his ideas or orders. On the other hand, 
0 ^f T SS | at ^ more ^an one powerful man; for example, Nehru. Patel 
an au ana Azad were all influential in their own right. 


Dosir' he ™ OS J, powerful °f them all was Gandhi, who officially had no 
One mavl'ra 11 F on ® resi> vet provided spiritual and political leadership, 
critics- for exam™! * h( i top man ° n the Con S ress side. Both top men had 
■ neoni’p b,., h - t ple * Gandhi was always portrayed as Messiah for poor 
people, but his true picture was revealed by his close associate: 


of Gandhi's h>S arrivat in Delhi ’ Lord Mountbatten asked one 

view of the riJl* ass oaates, the poetess Sarojini Naidu. whether, in 

Congress Partv P ° Verty ‘ n wbkb Candhi chose to live, the 

y cou/d really protect him. ‘Ah', she said, laughing, *you 
_ may irna gine that, when he walks down that Calcutta 
alone or thaT /C ^ hng for 3 mitabfy crowded third dass car. he is 
unprotected hh but in tbe unt °uchab!es' colony, he is 

people dres^H * ** **** n0t kn ° W h tbat there are a dozens ofour 
^tcar' Whan a ^ untouchab/es ' walking behind him. crowding into 

nlthi a e Went into Bangbi Color, y Cohere untouchables live) 
in Delhi, she explained that a score of Congress workers, again 

scrupulous y clothed as harijans. were sent to live in the hovels around 
him. My dear Louis’, she conduded. 'You will never know how much 
/t has cost the Congress Party to keep that old man in poverty'-2 
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Similarly Mr. Jinnah. who was later hailed as the protector of 
Muslim rights and symbol of Muslim unity, was critidsed for his 
persona / character and his early rebuff to the idea of Pakistan. It is 
daimed that in the spring of 1933'. Choudhry Rahmat AJi (the man who 
first coined the word Pakistan) arranged a banquet in London's 
Waldorf Hotel in honour of Jinnah and endeavoured to persuade him 
to take over his movement. He received a chilly rebuff. Pakistan. 
Jinnah told him. was \an impossible dream'. 3 

Mr. Jinnah, who was a brilliant lawyer, began his career as an 
apostle of Hindu-Muslim unity, but he was disenchanted after years of 
hard work, and it was at that time that the idea of Pakistan was put to 
him. He rejected it, because he considered it ‘impossible'. 

The authors of Freedom at Mid-night claim that the turning 
point in Jinnah's career came after the 1937 when the Congress refused 
to share with him and his Moslem League the spoils of office in those 
Indian provinces where there was a substantial Moslem minority. 
Jinnah. a man of towering vanity, took Congress' action as persona! 
insult. It convinced him that he and the Muslim League would never 
get a fair deal from a Congress-run India. The former apostle of Hind- 
Muslim unity became the unyielding advocate of Pakistan, the project 
that he had labelled as "impossible dream ~ barely four years earlier'. 

The authors of Freedom at Mid-night further claim that a 
more improbable leader of India's Muslim masses could hardly be 
imagined. The only thing Muslim about Mohammed AH Jinnah was the 
fact that his parents happened to be Muslim. He drank, ate pork, 
religiously shaved his beard each morning, and just as religiously 
avoided the mosque each Friday. God and the Koran had no place in 
Jinnah's vision of the world. His political foe Gandhi knew more verses 
of the Muslim Holy Book than he did. He had been able to achieve the 
remarkable feat of securing the allegiance of the vast majority of India's 
ninety million Muslim without being able to articulate more than a fen, 
sentences in their tongue. Urdu'.4 

This is what one may call the dark side portrayed by the critics 
of these two great leaders. It was generally believed that they were the 
most influential people in India, and together they held the key to the 
Indian political problem. No agreement or solution could take pl Qce 
without their consent. 
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Indian I^gan his work by interviewing all notable 

that ho „ eri ’ and was after one of these Interviews, with Jinnah, 

//?/eme w °toT^ ted: ' My C ° d ‘ he W3S co!d! lt took most ° f *£* 

Mount batten „ a r !f W ‘ After a few meetings with Mr. Jinnah, 
emotional crv that the demand for Pakirta n was not just an 

anything | e « M f ' J ‘ nnah and hii Muslim League would not agree on 
■Uaqat AlTLT ^ later commented in frustration: 


was a lunatic. H man one cou td deal with, an Indian gentleman. Jinnah 
e Was an absolutely, completely impossible \5 

^H-bent'oTb^i, >nter y iew ' he sa' d ’ ‘ He was a psychopathic case, 
“Wfa/J . 


place on 5* April^ meetin g between Mr. Jinnah and Mountbatten took 
becoming sure t| ! and by the middle of that month Mountbatten was 

priority was to find 1 *° me SOrt ° f partition Was inevitable. His first 

meant some kind / So!ution in the i'ght of the Cabinet Mission, which 
d of unitary government. 

Pakistan had taken th r*** Soon convinced that the demand for 

controlled. His Pr p ri 6 forfn of a monster which could not be tamed or 
their efforts were to ^ Cesi °. ri fai,ed to find a solution mainly because 
to the political problei^ofT^P andhi ’ who ’ tfie Y thought, had the key 

Mountbatten 

key at all. The kev t ° n . the other hand ’ fou nd that ‘Gandhi had no 
people thought ir, % tbe wbo * e th ' n S obviously was Jinnah. Most 

did not lhinki, w"“ Ga " dhi - lf <^ 

Gandhi; itwas JinnL ndhl they thou S ht >* was Nehru. But it was not 
J «nnah and Patel. They were the two people.V 

Despite all fu* 

Jinnah, whom he rti ix Mountbat,en was determined to defeat Mr. 
Mr. Hudson writes X f . and with whom he had a kind of ‘contest'. 
men was one of / & underl Y in 8 relationship between the two 

affecting persona! £££’„ r*°fexlon,l contest not 


,, „ n ,h^rpn'lua. ere is a con,est ' '< ls na,ural for a human being, and 
Mount ba was one, to clinch victory either by beating his opponent 
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or by out-manoeuvring him-or maybe with the help of intrigue, if the 
victory aimed at is not achieved by following the rules of the game. 
Mountbatten’s dislike of Jinnah has already been shown by the words 
he used in his interviews; however, if there is any doubt left, it should 
be cleared after reading the statement he made about Jinnah in an 
interview. He says, ‘l have no worry about Jinnah being shown up for 
the bastard he was, you know he really was'.9 

Mount batten, after lengthy discussions with the Congress 
leadership, decided to attack Jinnah with his own weapon. Jinnah 
based his claim for Pakistan on the 'Two Nations Theory: that Muslims 
and Hindus cannot live together in peace, and the rights of Muslims are 
not protected under a Hindu-dominated government. Therefore 
Muslims majority areas should be joined together to establish a new 
home for Muslims, 

Mountbatten used the same weapon and said that the Punjab 
and Bengal do not have absolute Muslim majorities, and non-Muslim 
would not like to live in a Muslim state, therefore, they should be 
partitioned too. 

Mr. Hudson notes that 'it was generally thought by the 
Congress leaders and Mountbatten that If Jinnah was pressed for the 
partition of Punjab and Bengal, he would find himself In alienation, as 
Muslims of Bengal would separate from the League, or that Mr. Jinnah 
would be forced to come to terms, or else be overthrown by the 
League'- lO 

Mr. Jagjivan Ram, a Congress leader, expressed the view that 
Mountbatten believed ‘if Muslims were allowed to do what they 
wanted, particularly if their goals were restricted by the partition of the 
Punjab and Bengal, they would find their Pakistan quite unworkable 
and would voluntarily join the Indian Union’. 17 

Mr. Jinnah fiercely opposed this, and argued that with the 
partition of the Punjab and Bengal Pakistan would be ’truncated and 
moth-eaten’. Mountbatten and Jinnah were involved in a lengthy and 
bitter debate, each trying to persuade the other. And it was after these 
parleys that Mountbatten commented with mischievous pride, that y 
drove the old gentleman quite mad’. 12 
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Dartition^? l fh tbatten 3nd Con S resi thought that with the idea °J 
well mnw f 616 P r ° v ' nces * Jinnah would be cornered, and he 

nd ° f a 2 reemen t that would keep the unity * 

kind h the Muslim £? ^ ^ rebelli °" 

Whatever he^saiH^f ^ 3I no * xxJ y in a position to challenge ^ 

general. The writers^ *? y J he League and by MU h i 

his commanding position^,? at ^ ldni Sht note that ‘Jinnah 
absolute dictator nf th i, 0 .^ 0 things. He had made himsel 
who might have been league. There were men below' ^ 

Mohammed Ali Jinnah mg to negotiate a compromise, but as 
Second, and moJ .SL* 9 * aiive * they would hold their 
streets of Calcutta a ye^tefor^ ^ memory of h' 00 ^' 11 ^ * 

Pakistan. Theresas no Jinnah there would have been jj 

stubbornness to compete * eader °f the same calibre, stamin^^ 

* ,he c< ^ 

•» _ it 


y 

educated, tcafad^fc i!^^! ieved that ™ intelligent man. 
wnd as Ji nnah dkJ Jf ^ w & capable of simply do j* 

... a k'/jd of shutter came dou^ a [/* e ^ not see P°‘ n{ ' ^ 

Jhg. The others could be d^J Was tfle ev >i S en ‘ us ,n 

ahve nothing could be done ^^ uat ^ r but not Jinnah. While & 

during n 6 knew that very welll ai J h w t Jinnah did not have verV 
2Rations. He^' andthil was why he was so 

workine d accom P lij h his mission*^ n0t have ,on S to Ih* ®JL 

aiS; 

^ about '** SS"' 

Mountbatten 

^ 3^-555 £*"•* lllne * “ - **$ 
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kept the country unified. He was the one man who really made it 
impossible ’. 15 

Mountbatten's frustration and sense of defeat could be felt. If 
he had known about his illness in good time, he could have pla/ed for 
time and waited until his death. After Jinnah there would have been no 
one to resist Mountbatten’s and Congress's pressure. 

Mountbatten on another occasion virtually acknowledged this. 
He said: ‘Anyway, that / was not told (about Jinnah's illness) was 
almost criminal. It was the only chance we had of keeping some form 
of unified India, because he was the only. / repeat the only, stumbling 
block. The others were not so obdurate. / am sure Congress would 
have found some compromise with them'. 16 

Mountbatten, unaware of Jinnah’s deteriorating health and 
weakening stamina, held a meeting with him on 17 ,h April 1947. In an 
effort to persuade him. he explained the position to Jinnah. by saying 
that ‘you have two options: either to accept the Cabinet Mission Plan 
and have all five provinces of Pakistan with complete autonomy, and a 
very weak centre to which allegiance would be for three subjects and 
which might be covered by the General term *Defence V or have a very 
moth-eaten Pakistan, the eastern and north-west parts of which were 
unlikely to be economic propositions, and which would still have to 
come to some centre for general subjects for a long while after we had 
left’. 


Jinnah replied by saying: y do not care how little you give me 
as tong as you give it to me completely'. 17 

After this meeting Mountbatten lost all his hope of transferring 
power to a united India. He knew that persuading Congress to accept 
partition would not be an easy job. He had to find a solution, not only 
to settle the inextricable political problem, but also to keep his 
reputation, which was at stake here. 

Mountbatten began exploring the possibilities of dividing 
India. He had (apart from his British advisers) V.P. Menon as a Political 
Adviser. Menon was a Hindu who had close links with Patel, a strong 
man of the Congress. 


Mountbatten accepts that 'The truth is, of course, he had access 
to me and he influenced me very greatly. / discovered he had a 
persona! link with Patel (but not with Nehru) and / then started using 
him, but, at first, almost secretly'.!8 

He continues to say that ‘my unofficial link with Nehru was 
Krishna Menon, with whom / made friends in Eng/an ’. 19 

Nehru and Patel put together were the decision makers in the 
Congress, and they both had their trusted friends near Mountbatten. 
Thus they were in a position to influence the Viceroy, and that is by his 
own admission. 


Mountbatten may have thought that he was ‘using’ Menon, 
but in actual fact it was Nehru and Patel who were using him through 
their contacts. Apart from Menon, Nehru had another trusted and 
influential contact through which he influenced Mountbatten. Major 
General Shahid Hamid Comments on this: 




C° nse q uent iy M e /j ru j s ver y happy, as he is now in a f. 

Zfnll rZr?- tbatten as he wants - He is 3 clever manipulator and an 

MnuntN?nJ aan '^ T° thieve his end he has cultivated Edwina 

mniertnm '* ° n intimate terms with her. There are all sot ts of 

conjecture about their relationship\20 

who has C i?;?nT ay J argue that Mr - Hamid is 3 Pakistani Army officer, 
„,. Id havp , ( f. SS . e . d . the drama of partition, and like most Pakistanis he 
. d'sliking for Mountbatten. so his opinion could be biased, 

u ere we ave a couple of British writers who had the privilege of 

nffirpr^rnn- our rtbatten and many Indian politicians and Army 
Officers, comment,ng on the topic like this: 

1/^ 

, . >. ' nce ^chirtg his own conclusions that there was no other 

C and hi! h ’ d <**" 
dewpoints'21 ^ ° f °P eration seduction to bang Nehru to their 


They continue to write, ‘ His wife's friendship with the Indian 
Prime Minister had grown too. Women like Edwina Mountbatten were 
rare in the world and rare still in the India of 1947. No-one had been 
better able to draw Nehru from his shell when moments of doubt and 
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depression gripped him than the attractive aristocrat who radiated so 
much compassion, intelligence and warmth. Often, over tea in the 
Moghul Gardens, or a swim in the Viceregal pool, she had been able to 
arm Nehru out of his gloom, redress a situation and subtly encourage 
her husband's effort '.22 

If nothing else, it proved that a special relationship existed 
between Nehru and Lady Mountbatten and of course with 
Mount batten too. Apart from the direct approach, Nehru had two 
important levers which he could use to influence the thinking of the 
Viceroy, namely Lady Mountbatten and V.P. Menon. and Patel had 
one such lever, Krishna Menon. 


Mountbatten did not have this kind of intimate relationship 
with the League leaders, and he did not have a Muslim adviser on his 
staff. It is not at all surprising that his thinking and policies were so 
much more in tune with the Congress thinking. 
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I 


Chapter 14 


The Partition Plan 

The date for the transfer of power set out by His Majesty * 
Government was *1* June 1948 or within a month or so of that date* 
and Mountbatten was asked to report back: ’if by P October 19477& 
consider that there is no prospect of reaching a settlement on the && 
of a unitary Government, you-should report to HMG cm 
which you consider should be taken for the transfer of power on 
due date'.] 



t ^ ' 

^ . the m ' t ^ e April. Mountbatten finally decided ^. IC 
should partition India and let Jinnah have his ‘moth-eaten Paid** 8 
other words, it was roughly six months before the due date 
was supposed to report his failure to get an agreement on the V 

united India. And the actual date of transfer of power was 
months away. 
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But Mountbatten was determined to transfer power during 
1947, on the basis of Dominion Status, with both India and Pakistan 
joining the Commonwealth his official biographer, Philip Ziegler, 
comments that ' Mountbatten was determined to drive them forward at 
3 pace which would make it impossible for anyone to have second 
thoughts or fuss overmuch about details'. 2 

One may wonder what the reason was for driving them at 
such speed that nobody could understand details and have ‘second 
thoughts’ about them. Major General Shahid Hamid comments on this: 

‘To the utter astonishment of ail present, Mountbatten 
announced J5 h August as the date for the transfer of power, ft was a 
bombshellI I wonder what brought this last minute change. Does he 
realize its consequences? Why this hurry? Why this shock treatment? 
What is at the back of it all? Has he got cold feet and is he losing 
control, or is he not prepared to shoulder the responsibility? Why is he 
bulldozing everything and leaving no time for an organised handover? 
Does he not realize that things done in such a desperate hurry can lead 
to chaos, confusion and shambies?’3 

The writer has asked many questions here, and the simple 
answer to all is that he had to rush. He did not want to give anybody 
time to think what exactly was happening, and this was part of the 
bargain. Jinnah wanted Pakistan at all costs, no matter how small in 
size: and Congress was fiercely opposing this. 

A political impasse was there before his eyes and 
Mountbatten’s reputation was at stake. So he had a secret agreement 
with the Congress that if they accepted partition of India, he would 
transfer power as soon as possible; he would partition Punjab and 
Bengal, in order to give moth-eaten Pakistan’ to Jinnah: and he would 
give a free hand to Congress when dealing with the future of the 
Princely States. 

Sardar Patel, the strong man of Congress, reveals the inside 
story. While speaking in the Constituent Assembly in 1949. he said 'the 
price Congress had demanded for agreeing to partition was first, that 
Britain should withdraw from India in two months, and second, that 
Britain should give Congress a free hand in settling the future of the 
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Princely State. r... that the Punjab should be partitioned - they (the 
Muslim League) wanted the whole of it: that Bengal should be 
partitioned - they wanted Calcutta and the whole of it. On those 
conditions the bill in Parliament was passed in two months. ■ M to 
by ail three parties. Show me any instance in the history ot , t British 
Parliament when such a bill was passed in two months, but this was 
done '.4 


So one could see why Mountbatten was going in top gear; he 
had to fulfil his part of the bargain, and that he did with a style. The 
authors of Freedom at Midnight also note that Congress accepted the 
partition of India on condition the Punjab and Bengal would be 
partitioned too. They write: 

'Nehru was authorized to inform the Viceroy that while 
Congress remained ‘passionately attached to the idea of a united India'. 

’ wc T d accept partition, provided that the two great provinces of 
Punjab and Bengal were divided’.S 


Mountbatten put forward a number of benefits for Britain, if 

she transferred power earlier: 

creeS- transfer of power would Sain her (Britain) tremendous 

™£ni»/£ nSfer 3 ° f th * P™*™ 

3. A request by India to remain in the British Commonwealth would 
enhance * British prestige enormously in the eyes of the world. This 
factor alone was of overriding importance; 

4. Such a request would be of the greatest advantage to the prestige of 
the present British Government in the eyes of the country; 

5. From the point of view of Empire defence, an India within the 
Commonwealth filled in the whole framework of world strategy> a 
neutral India leave a gap which could complicate the problem 
enormously; a hostile India would mean that Australia and 
Zealand were virtually cut off.6 
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It is true that Britain benefited from an early hand-over; no- 
one is disputing this. The point is that the dedsion to transfer at an 
early date was taken because of intolerable pressure from the Congress, 
and with its benefit coming before everything else. 

Shrewd Congress leaders first paved the way for 
Mount batten’s appointment, and then used his office and influence to 
further own aims. Mountbatten tried to show thal he had decided on 
an early transfer with the British interest in mind, and that it was his 
idea to bring the date forward. But the reality is somewhat different. 

The clever Congress leadership knew that they could not keep 
millions of unwilling Muslims under the banner of a United India, and 
it was not in the interests of the social, economic and cultural 
development of India to do so. Very reluctantly they accepted that 
they would have to swallow this bitter pill of partition, but before they 
openly accepted it, they wanted to extract the highest possible price for 
it. They also knew that if the date of transfer was not changed from 1“ 
June 1948, and the principle of partition accepted by June 1947, that 
would give ample time to the Muslim League to organize its forces and 
endeavour to get its proper share in assets and other economic, 
industrial and territorial gains. 

It was most probable that after taking Pakistan out of British 
India, Mr. Jinnah would focus his attention on the Princely States. By 
bringing the date forward, the Congress leadership did not want to 
give him enough time to think of anything else: thus they killed two 
birds with one stone. 

Poor Mountbatten thought that it was he who was using all 
the levers of power and deciding the policy issues. In actual fact, 
physically, it was he using the levers of power, but the policies initiated 
and decided by Congress brains. Mr. Krishna Menon, who i n 
Mountbatten's own words was his ‘unofficial link with Nehru', was the 
person who. on the advice of Nehru, suggested to Mountbatten the 
early transfer power. The following quotation proves this: 

‘Mr. Krishna Menon has pointed out that it was he who had 
first suggested the early transfer of power to India on a Domination 
status basis. Mr. Krishna Menon had also stated that one of the 
advantages in such a p/an which most attracted Pandit Nehru was the 
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latter's belief that he (His Excellency) would be able greatly to influence 
the states \ 7 

For the Congress a partition of their sacred motherland was 
not an easy decision. Partition was accepted as a last resort, a lesser of 
two evils. Nehru once said, 'Partition is better than the murder of 
innocent citizens. If they (the League) are forced to stay in the union, 
no progress or planning will be possible'. 8 

He also feared that if he did not accept partition, 
independence could be delayed, if not jeopardized. He thought, if the 
Muslims, who wanted to secede, were forced to live in the Union, 
there would be more disturbance and bloodshed. Furthermore, he had 
a feeling that even if we got freedom for India, with that background, 
it would be a very weak India - that is, a federal India with far too 
much power in the federating units. A larger India would have constant 
troubles and constant disintegrating pulls’.9 

Another important factor in this was the strong belief that 
moth-eaten Pakistan could not survive very long and would be forced 
to yield before Indian supremacy. Mr. Brecher notes it: 

‘Most of the Congress leaders, and Nehru among them, 
subscribed to the view that Pakistan was not a viable state - politically, 
economically geographically or militarily - and that sooner or later the 
areas which had seceded would be compelled by force of circumstance 

to return to the old fold'.10 

Many incidents and quotation could be given to support this 
view, but since the view given is so evident, there is no need to give 
too many quotations and examples. The argument has already become 
too long, theiefore, one quotation would be sufficient. After Congress 
had accepted the partition plan, Mr. Kripalani, the President, asked 
Congress to build a: 

'strong, happy, democratic and socialist India which can win 
back the seceding children to its lap. For the freedom we have achieved 
cannot be complete without the unity of India'. 11 

The key sentence is the last one, which makes it evident that 
India's freedom would not be complete until partition was undone. 
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This was the typical Congress thinking. To accomplish their task they 
began work before the partition took place. 

Whatever Congress thinking and their reason for accepting the 
principle of partition might have been, the fact remains that they 
showed their agreement, and Mountbatten drew up the partition plan. 
This was known as the first plan. Mountbatten sent Lord Ismay to 
London with it for the Cabinet approval. 

The Plan included a clause which allowed 65 million Muslims and 
Hindus to have a viable country of Bengal with its great seaport 
Calcutta as its capital. Mountbatten secretly encouraged Bengali 
politicians in this, but he was afraid that the Congress would not accept 
it, because of the important textile industry in Calcutta, and moreover, 
the main financial support for Congress was coming from Hindu 
industrialists in Calcutta. 

The Plan also allowed all provinces to choose whether they 
should join Pakistan or remain in India, or, if a majority of both its 
Hindus and its Muslims agreed, became independent. In other words, 
the plan accepted in principle that there could be more than two 
independent countries. # 

V - 

The Plan was sent to London on 3"* May 1947, and the 
amended draft came back on 17 th May. Mountbatten fixed I?" 1 May as 
the date to reveal the Plan to Indian leaders. He went to Simla, a hill 
station, for some rest, and invited Nehru to stay with him. 

Nehru, accompanied by Krishna Menon, went to Simla as the 
Viceroy's guest. Mountbatten*s original thinking was to release the text 
of the Plan only 24 hours prior to the meeting he called on 17 lh May, 
and thus give them the minimum time to argue and to suggest 
amendments. At the last moment he changed his mind and decided to 
show the Plan to his guests. 

Mountbatten's personal staffs were horrified with this. They 
argued, ‘this would be a breach of faith, tf it were known you would 
show it to them, and it leaked, this would be suffident for Jinnah to say 
no. for Baidev (the Sikh leader) to say no: even the Congress Party may 
go back on Nehru. This undermines the whole principle: it comes back 
to secret diplomacy instead of honest open candour'. 
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Mountbatten saw the merit of the advice of his sta ^’ 
insisted to go ahead with his plan of showing it Nehru, he said: / a 
sony. / think you are absolutely right, but l have a hunch that i 17111 
show it to Nehru and that he is going to like it '. 12 


Nehru took the copy of the Plan with him and after carefa 
reading rejected the Plan. This was completely unexpected f° r 
Mountbatten because he had the agreement of Indian leaders on it. 
Especially he could not have expected this from Nehru with whom he 
had a ‘spedal relationship’. 


In Mountbatten's own words: 'and on the next day I though 
he was going to explode; he was white with rage. He took a long t,me 
to control himself. / spent hours trying to help him collect himself 
together'. IS 


This is the account of the incident given by Mountbatten, but 
Indian historian Y. Krishan has a different story to tell; he states that: 

the plan was put forward with the intention that it should be 
rejected; it can be explained away only as a tactic to browbeat the 
opposition to India joining the British Commonwealth’. 14 

Which one of these stories is true we shall never find out? The 
P an. anyhow, was abandoned and there was some confusion over this 
in London, because they had been assured by Mountbatten that he had 
the agreement of all Indian leaders. The situation in London was so 
confused that there were talks of sending a ministerial mission to fly to 
Delhi to find out the facts, or alternatively for Mountbatten to return 
to London to explain the incident. His official biographer put it like 
this: 6 


The Viceroy's first reaction was to bluster: nothing could be 
gained by his return; the Cabinet knew his recommendations; they 
must take them or leave them; if they left them, he would resign. V.P 
Menon and Lady Mountbatten did not have much difficulty lh 
persuading him that the Cabinet were within their rights’. 15 
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Mountbatten, after a strong expression of resentment from 
Nehru, decided to draw up a partition plan which would satisfy Nehru, 
if nobody else. 

He asked Menon, his Hindu adviser, to help him out of this 
quandary. He said to Menon: 'V.P. (instead). / think if we have got-to 
do a fresh presentation draft on this . we cannot change our position 
very much. This is to say . we have got to accept partition. 
Mountbatten continues: 'And that was when V.P. Menon put up to me 
proposals which 1 then put up and which were very far-reaching. The 
main thing about them , of course. was that by going back to the 
Government of India Act. 1935. utilizing the position of Dominion 
status. V.P. Menon worked the thing out with me and it worked .16 

This was the final Partition Plan and it was drafted by a Hindu 
political adviser of Mountbatten. It was on the basis of this Plan that 
the great Indian Empire was partitioned and relinquished. V.P. Menon 
was very important to Mountbatten: he took him everywhere he went 
and listened to his advice very carefully. 

One wonders - was there no-one of the same calibre and 
intelligence in the entire Muslim Community* who could have had an 
advisory role to put forward the counter-agreement? It is believed that 
if Mountbatten had also employed a Muslim adviser, who might not 
have had the same intelligence, but nevertheless, provided an opposite 
view, then the Viceroy would have had a balanced view of any given 
situation. And, of course, as a result of this balanced view he would 
have been in a better position to make decisions. Since he had only one 
adviser who happened to be a Hindu and a close friend of Patel, his 
advice more often than not was biased against the Muslim League, and 
obviously decisions made on the basis of biased advice would be biased 
too. 

One could thus see the biased advice in action and 
Mountbatten himself explaining it: 'The real body-blow to Pakistan was 
Menon *s view of India inheriting everything. They were the successor 
state and Pakistan was to leave them and there was no way Jinnah 
could get round that\ 17 

Anyhow, Mountbatten flew to London with the new Plan 
drafted by Menon on 18 lh May; he also took Menon with him. He 



arranged to see the King Emperor in Buckingham Palace, and also met 
Prime Minister Attlee and other leaders. He once boasted that: 

V had as great control over the Cabinet as / had over the 
leaders in India at that time, and / had the most frightful, not so much 
conceit, but a complete and absolute belief that it all depended on me. 
and they had to do what / said or else 18 


This was no more boast: Mountbatten did wield great power - 
he almost wrote his own terms and condition before he accepted the 
job of Viceroy, and even this time Attlee agreed that he 'should be 
given a targe measure of discretion to amend the details of the plsn. 
without prior consultation with Her Majesty's Government’. 19 


above HkM for giving him P ,eni Pctentiary powers over and 

like thio ^l a eSt Y S Governm ent was his threat to resign, which ended 
resignationatX had t0 do what ' said ' or else’. Mountbatten** 
quandary anri tK Cm ' Cal rtage would have ,and ed the Government in a 
the entire programme could have been sabotaged. 


prepared^msl^f 6 " u etUmed t0 De ' hi ° n 3, “ May 1947 * and 

2 nd June he cailpw he final jhowdown of this partition drama. On 
present: Nehru p 9 . r y ieetin 8 °f Indian leaders, and the following were 
and Abdul RabNictf V* Kri P a,ani for ingress; Jinnah. Liaquat AH 
Sikhs. He presentJ 3 ^ the Musllm . Leag ue; and Baldev Singh for the 
'Immediate Transfp COp ' es the British Government’s 

were there to derinl ower • Mountbatten told these leaders who 
midnight. The con; 6 ^ U * Ure * ndia * that he wanted the answers by 
had about 14 hour* 6 / Wa * e 8 iven to them at 10a.m.. which meant‘they 
° * In ^ anc ^ approve or disapprove the Plan. 


pleased with th^PrT SUre that the Con S re » delegation would be 
the Plan, as desire ?! ^fi Ca ^ Se hac * % one ou t of his way to redraft 
League delegation 7 ® ut he had serious worries about the 

meet him privates Pa ? laj,arly Mr - J 'nnah. He decided therefore to 
League. y and asked him to accept the Plan on behalf of the 


he wantidto hold'll''' mU!t , d ° ,h , is ,hlng ab! °lutely legally'. He said 

(hat this could take "T" 8 a . nd g « thair and 

Up to one week. Mountbatten told Jinnah that it 
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^as a very important and serious matter and should be dealt with 
j Hg said that if he did not gst his answer by 8 am on 3 rd 

^Jne, he might withdraw his offer to divide India. Jinnah was unmoved 
. s h°wed his disagreement with the time limit. ‘I must do this in the 
gical and legal way’ he said, ‘as is properlv constituted I am not the 
Muslim League’. 

Once again Mountbatten endeavoured to explain the 
piousness and urgency of the matter, and that the acceptance must be 
^ade before tomorrow’s meeting. Mountbatten said to him: 

V am going to tell you something. / cannot allow you to throw 
away the solution you worked so hard to get. It is absolutely idiotic to 
r efuse to say yes. Congress has said yes. The Sikhs have said yes. 
omorrow. at the meeting, / shall say / have received an assurance 
rorn the Congress Party, with a few reservations that / am sure / can 
satisfy, and they have accepted. The Sikhs have accepted. I had a very 
,0n S. very friendly conversation with Mr. Jinnah last night. We went 
through every point. Now at this moment. / shall turn to you and you 
v/ill nod your head in agreement, and if you shake your head (to 
indicate disagreement) you will have lost the thing for good, and as far 
as I am concerned, you can go to helT.20 

Mountbatten explains his worry about that moment in an 
'nterview by saying: 'Now / can tell you that if he had shaken his head, 
the whole thing would have been in the bumble pot. To think that / 
bad to say yes for this dot to get his plan through, it shows you what 
one was up against. This was probably the most hair-raising moment, 
waiting to see if the dot was going to nod or shake his head. But isn V it 
fasdnating that the whole thing should depend on which way he was 
going to shake his head'.21 

The words of Mountbatten would be obnoxious to many 
people. Apart from his Royal connections, he was a leading figure 
because of his political and military achievements. He was no ordinary 
man. But nor was Mr. Jinnah. who was the undisputed leader of 
millions of Muslims. 

It is really disgraceful that such a high-ranking person as 
Mountbatten should have used these humiliating words to the'Muslim 
leader. It should be remembered that he called Jinnah a ‘bastard’ as 
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well (see Chapter Thirteen, ‘Mountbatten at Work', p.137. it shows 
that Mountbatten really disliked Mr. Jinnah, and his dislike had a S rea 
impact on the division of India. 

Anyhow, the solution to the political problems of India was 
found in the partition, and all those present at the meeting showe 
their agreement. Apart from the division of British India, the g reat 
provinces of the Punjab and Bengal were also to be divided on the 
principle that the Muslim majority areas would become part ° 
Pakistan, 


Mountbatten set 15 ,h August 1847 as the date for the transfer of 
power, and that gave them 73 days to unravel a number 
inextricable problems. Apart from the division of the Punjab a ^d 
Bengal, these included a referendum in the North-West Frontier 
rovmces and the Sylhet districts of Assam; the division of the Military 
and Civil Services; the assets and liabilities of the Government of India: 

e creation of a new administration for Pakistan; provision of security 
° r on sides of the border and, above all. negotiations 

W1 rincely States about their future, all had to be accomplished. 


timp snH W3S ’ any standard, a gigantic task which demanded more 

pressure U * P* ann ’ n 2- Mountbatten, because of the Cong reJS 

have a second tl? p ^ parcd to S ive them any more time or even to 
have a second thought or do careful planning. 

transfer of^nn ^ ene /^ Shahid Hamid has commented on the early 
he “ ? UOted on page 123. 1 think it would be 
f t t P al part il here. He wrote; ‘to the utter astonishment 

f„ nK f r J n Jl Mou fatten announced IS* August as the date for the 
minute chanee^D v W *u * bombshellf 1 wonder what brought this !ast 
Why this sh£kt^Mnt>'22 iZe *** COnsequences? Why this hUnY? 


. The decision was surprising to everyone, and even people in 
Britain were perplexed by it. The authors of Freedom at Midnight 
noted: 


‘In the corridors of the Commons. Downing Street and Buckingham 
Palace, the news came as a shock. No-one, not even Attlee himself, had 
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suspected that Mountbatten was ready to bring down the curtain on 
Britain's Indian adventure so precipitateiy',23 

The reasons for an eariy transfer have been discussed, and the 
following quotation is a statement from Mountbatten about the ear y 
date; it does not suggest that compelling circumstances forced him to 

decide on the date: 

* 

‘The date I chose came out of the blue. I chose it in reply to a 
question. I was determined to show / was master of the whole event. 
When they asked: had we set a date. I knew it had to be soon. a 
not worked out exactly when. / thought it had to be about August or 
September and / then went to IS*' August. Why? Because it was t e 
second anniversary of Japan's surrender and I knew the thing was to 
have a date. However much / consulted my staff, they would all give 
me different dates, later dates, and this ludicrously early date really put 
the cat among the canaries, frightened them all'.24 

Commentators and writers agree that the time given by 
Mountbatten to iron out these difficult problems was not enough. The 
task demanded a lot more time and very careful planning, and this was 
not possible in the time allowed. In fact, an early date, only 77 days 
away, provided a sense of urgency and panic. 

These embarrassed and panic- stricken people, driven by 
Mountbatten personally, had no opportunity or necessary experience 
to meet a challenge. Major General Shahid Hamid comments on this; 
‘Two states to be born in 77 days from now. There is no sue parallel 
in history, it is sheer irresponsibility. It will lead to the most stupendous 
explosion. '25 
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Chapter 15 


Joint Governor Generalship 

Just as on many other issues, Mountbatten and Jinnah sharply 
differed over the question of a joint Governor General of both 
Dominions. Congress extended its invitation to Mountbatten to 
become the first Governor General of the independent India. This 
invitation had a special appeal to Mountbatten, and this gave him the 
idea of becoming a joint Governor General of both Dominions. In his 
view, Pakistan would gain most from it. since she was the weaker party 
in many respects, and more in need of an ‘impartial figure at the top, 
watching the partition process. There were many in his staff who 
agreed with the idea. It would have given his popularity a tremendous 
boast that he was so much liked by Hindus and Muslims that they 
chose him as their Governor General even after the British Raj was 
relinquished. But this dream could not have come true unless both 
Dominions offered him the post. 

Once again Mr. Jinnah was there to frustrate Mountbatten, 
who was told that he (Jinnah) wishec to appoint British Governors in 
all provinces of Pakistan except Sind, and that he had already 
appointed three British officers as Chiefs of the Armed Forces. But, he 
said, the people of Pakistan should not accept all this if Mountbatten 
were to become a joint Governor General of both countries. Jinnah 
further told him that, considering all this, he had reluctantly decided to 
become the Governor General of Pakistan himself, and that this was 
the advice of his intimate friends and the wish of the people. 

Mountbatten was obviously not very pleased to hear this. He 
recorded that close associates of Mr. Jinnah (Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan and 
the Nawab of Bhopal) showed their agreement that he (Mountbatten) 
should become Joint Governor General. Mountbatten, in bis 
endeavour to persuade Mr. Jinnah, he said: 

"You realise you have chosen the wrong thing. The man you want to 
be is the Prime Minister; he runs the country ." 


Kas hm i r and thr nnrtitian «f [n T)|l lJff 

d ° "' h ' re ,he Prlme 

d »mo OT c? J rep'lfed t MoiSe n ° f ' he whole Bri,,ih c °" Kpt °' 

Pakistan."] 6 * eW ’ ra * d ^ nn ®h, "that Is the way I am going to nin 


Mountbatteti bKaTOfbrlmiTfh'' 1 ^ hls ar S urr ' ents - and as a rew* 
**“ Vou realise what this will cort you?’™ 6 ^ *° rt his temper ^ and **** 

Jfonah sadly replied -it 

T°thl Mo ' ^ 6011 me several cores of rupees in assets’- 

the whole of you?aSS ® mew hat addly, “it may as well cost you 

and the future of Pakistan "2 

and eon^^ W with this setback and his distre« 

*«n in the letter he wrote to his daughter 


finaffy and irretrievably fa 
India frono <Jr. titherl***** 1 car >notconcei 

i ™Partfalih?*HJ"" rriUmni y fee/s / s h„, £ s ' des --°r / let da* 
d£Zr* md *> on »aTJ £***.»*"• my mmiutk 


ui y wjtfpio q/ 

>nmjuff thmuyH i. ” ' n , h o^m ng. mtactlt, 

<%veae aorf Worn out ann con ^ denca and over tin 

cr 

&>£Sp'”r , " B ""««°hrt "£, fer « d "'“ 0 

,nd,a - 
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^ ^ or l ^ e stror >ger side; his impartiality was seen with 

r _P ,C,im 3 ^ rou P °f Muslims, and if he decided to become 

ro?^T° r -?T eral 0f ,ndia - thi ^was to strengthen this view, which 
could tarnish his popularity. 


I . || so * as Governor General of India. Mount batten could not 
alw. 3 k- a ? ed *° ^ impartial, nor would the Indian Government 
• to l ^' s: whereas there was a desperate need for someone 

par ia to oversee the inextricable process of partition. 

Similarly, there was an argument for the acceptance of the 
overnor Generalship: that it was a personal relationship which led to 
e appointment rather than a Job created by his office. There was a 
s rong possibility that senior staff in the armed forces might have 
resigned if Mountbatten had decided to leave. 


Above all. it was the decision of Mr. Jinnah to become the 
overnor General of Pakistan which denied Mountbatten the 
opportunity to become a Joint Governor General. Mr. Jinnah openly 
welcomed the appointment of Mountbatten as the Governor General 
P . ia * as hoped for better from him than from dealing with 
nd!an leaders only. It is a moot question what would have happened if 
Mountbatten had become Governor General of both Dominions or 
had not accepted the Governor Generalship of India. 

This controversy caused further deterioration in the 
relationship between Mountbatten and Jinnah, and this was bound to 
have its impact when delicate decisions were made, espedally when the 
provinces were divided. Jinnah would have his reasons for not letting 
Mountbatten becomes Joint Governor General, but it was a rather 
costly decision. Arguments for and against this decision could be raised 
but it looks irrelevant to discuss this in great detail. 
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Chapter 16 


The Future of Princes 

* 

With the acceptance of the Partition Plan there was a sense of 
victory and jubilation in British India; at last it was to achieve its 
independence. However, the future of Princely India was uncertain and 
opaque. The Princely States had been very loyal to the Crown ever 
since their Paramountcy was surrendered. 

The Princely States rushed to the help of the British Empire whenever it 
was under threat. For example, during the Indian Mutiny of 1857. 
w en the British Raj ih India was seriously threatened, the Princes 
e pe witb m °ney. resources and troops to re-establish British control. 

hdoed th W ^ en ^ r ' ta ' n was involved in the World Wars, the Princes 
of rewarH en ft Witl1 ever Vt hin g they had. They were expecting some kind 
was aDoo' t victory in the War, and when Mountbatten 

They thought last Vicerpy of India, they were very pleased, 
was there to help ^ appointed hil cousin the Viceroy and he 

Mountbatten drearT * and expectations were soon shattered: 

was there to n ra / - T 6 ’ not to bu l to destroy them. He 

with Nehru t 1 ,nde P en dence to India and to honour his friendship 

princes. Accordin' 1 / th3t meant bul,dozin g the rights of these loyal 
n S to Hodson: 

the Princes 011 -/ 59 '/ 0 Was to,d by the kin g to look after the interests of 
appointment with* charged Personalty by the king, upon his 
States; for His As Speaai responsibility towards the Mure of the 
Princes treasured knew better than an ybody how much the 

well as its constitubonal’fom 1 ^°™ tbe Crown in H$ 

. . tbe 3 rd June Statement did not clearly state the future 

P° jf 1 . be Pr incely States, Mountbatten knew what he had 
planned for them. The 3"* June Statement reads like this: 
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'His Majesty's Government wish to make it dear that the 
decisions above relate only to British India and that their policy 
towards Indian States contained in the Cabinet Mission memorandum 
°i l2 h May 1946 remains unchanved’.2 

It is clear from this that the 3" 1 June Plan or the Partition Plan 
not specify the role and status of the Princely States, and this 
v agueness further increased the anxiety of perplexed princes. It appears 
from the above statement as if the Cabinet Mission Memorandum 
contained some kind of magic solution for the future of Princely States, 
but when it is carefully examined, its vagueness becomes apparent. The 
salient points in the Memorandum are as follows: 

An assurance was given to the Princes that there was no 
intention on the part of the Crown to initiate any change in their 
relationship with the Crown or the rights guaranteed by their treaties 
and engagements without their consent. . . But the British Government 
could not and would not in any circumstances transfer Paramountcy to 
an Indian Government. When a new fully self-governing or 
independent Government or Governments come into being in British 
India. His Majesty’s Government's influence with these Governments 
will not be such as to enable them to carry out the obligations of 
paramountcy. Moreover, they cannot contemplate that British troops 
would be retained in India for this purpose. Thus, as a logical sequence, 
and in view of the desires expressed to them on behalf of the Indian 
States. His Majesty’s Government will cease to exercise the power of 
paramountcy. This means that the rights of the States which flow from 
their relationship to the Crown will no longer exist and that all rights 
surrendered by the States to the paramount power will return to the 
States. Political arrangements between the States on the one side and 
the British Crown and British India on the other will thus be brought to 
an end. The void will have to be filled, either by the States entering 
into a federal relationship with the successor Government or 
Governments in British India, or, failing this, entering into particular 
political arrangements with it or them 

It is known from the above that there was no precise advice or 
practical solution given to the princes. They were asked to negotiate 
with the successor ‘Government’ or ‘Governments’, Commenting on 
the Kashmir problem, Alastair Lamb stated: 
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'In 


one 


sense the Kashmir problem can be seen a! 


conseaupnm <■,«. fjiuuiem can oe seen . 

integration f th f British failure to find a satisfactory method for th . 

succeeded British //K ®* **** Pakistan 

Princely Sta^"* Ju . ne P |an did no specify the future position of the 
had no right tA *1? thlS encoura ged Nehru to declare that the States 

Committee hrtr| , , , !? ndence ‘ ln the meetin g of the All India Congr e5S 
neid on 15 th June 1947. Nehru said bitterly: 

which affects ‘/bn!** Permit anything to happen in India in any Stat e 
defence arrangem amentaB Y f he security of India, either in relation !° 
ents or in relation to contact with foreign powers'’• 

‘not to t>e ^ ined fhe independence of any such state was 
independence by^™^ ^Y India and the recognition of sUfh 
act. In the same ^her foreign would be considered an unfriendly 
of any Sate to de i 6etl ^ a resolution was passed repudiating the claim 
rest of India, it aI are independence and to live in isolation from the 
Government of | nr A° ma ' nta ' n ed that the relationship between the 
lapse of Paramountrf ^* ate5 wou l d not be ‘exhausted by the 

tates .5 he lapse does not lead to the independence of 

of Nehru and th?,^ Muslim League strongly contested the view 
declared that: conn- > U A° n ado P ted hy Congress, and unequivocally 
independent SovereiJ U c° na,, Y and ,e S a,, Y - the States would be 

they would be free t ^ ^ ° n the termina tion paramountcy and that 
declared: ° ad opt any course they liked. Mr. Jinnah further 

States cou/d 

Government, nor the B-H" inde P endent - a nd neither the British 
could compel the St / nds " Bar hament. nor any other power or body 
accord, nor had thew &S f ° d ° anythin 8 contrary to their free will and 
Y any power or sanction of any kind to do so i 6 

would revert°tcf thp^ct Br ' tish Govem ment agreed that paramountcy 
choose any course aft6r J a " rfer of P° w er. leaving them free to 

and Dublir .u Ct, ° n whlch suited the interests of their States 

* had different ideas in his mind and openly 

de * ’ though after the transfer of power the States were ‘free* 
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to enter either Constituent Assembly or make other arrangements, they 
could not ‘enter the Commonwealth separately as Dominions. In other 
words he wanted to deter them from following the path of 
independence. 

In the meeting of June, it was decided to appoint a States 
Department of the Indian Government to control their relations with 
the Princes, and a corresponding department for Pakistan. Patel became 
the head of the department and Menon his Secretary. In the words of 
Lord Birkenhead, ‘Patel's line can be summed up in a sentence: 

He intends, if he can . to inherit the rights, but not the obligations , of 
the paramount power. 7 

Sardar Abdul Rab Nishtar was the Head of the States 
Department in Pakistan, with Mr. Ikramullah as his Secretary. 

Both Congress and the Muslim League had opposing views on 
the future of Princely States. Nehru, once again, in a speech at Gwalior, 
made it dear to the States' rulers that they must choose 'either to Join 
the Constituent Assembly or to be treated as hostile'.B 

In response to this, Liaquat Ale Khan in his press statement said: 

* The Indian States will be free to negotiate agreements with Pakistan or 
Hindustan as considerations of contiguity or their own self-interest may 
dictate, or they may choose or assume complete and separate 
sovereign status for themselves\ 9 

Despite these clear warnings from Congress, and from Nehru in 
particular, Mountbatten was determined to drive the Princes against 
their declared wishes. The majority of Princes wanted to remain 
independent, or at least preserve all their privileges ad rights. 
Mountbatten's official biographer. Philip Zeigler, puts it like this: 

‘Mountbatten replied that 7 am trying my very best to create 
an intergraded India which, while securing stability, will ensure 
friendship with Great Britain. If / am allowed to play my own hand 
without interference. / have no doubt / will succeed " Mountbatten 
accepted the responsibility; from the moment the bargain with Pate1 
was struck, he devoted himself to bullying and cajoling the rulers into 
accession'.10 
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His official biographer further states: 'Corfield and others with 
similar loyalties, on the other hand, felt that the Viceroy was misusing 
the vast authority which his office and his Royal connections bestowed 
on him'.11 


Conrad Corfield was the Political Adviser for the States: he 
strongly disagreed with Mounlbatten’s policy of ‘bullying’ the rulers to 
accede to India or Pakistan. He believed that the eventual future of 
most,, if not all of the States, lay within a united India, but he felt that 
the Viceroy was doing the Princes a grave disservice by forcing them to 
accede before the transfer of power. He believed if paramountcy was 
nrst allowed to lapse, the Princes would be in a strong position to 
negotiate an accession deal. 


^ rom ( ~° l " irad Corfield, there were many 
'eve at the earlier lapse of paramountcy would: 




"enable the State ^ 

government a7 / negotiate on equal terms with the successor 

position of thn Same time ' i( wou!d enhance the bargaining 

posmon of those who did not wish to Join either dominion\12 


all occasions dJd that prior to 1947 the British Government, on 

soon as a deal with p ,t V ntention to keep faith w 'th the princes, but as 
Partition Plan) Mo fk W£ “ Struck ’ (for details see the cha Pt er on the 
Conrad Corfield wrtf ;! tten changed his attitude towards the princes. 
,d wr, tes that Mountbatten: 


made his bargain f ^e po/iticaf Department from the day he 

adherence, which Pate/ about promoting a fimited 

had succeeded in C ° U d POt support Mountbatten told me that he 
external affairs and PenUad ‘ n ? Patel to limtt Terence to defence. 

to use his influence COm, Y un,catiom - 'pointed out that he had agreed 
recommend a hall 7 e re Presentative of the paramount power to 
independence. Vp £f //? w ^' c ^ cou id not be guaranteed after 
date'. 13 enon was virtually his political adviser from that 


meetingand Mountbatten. PatelI called a 
tmion in resn t>rt nf ^ c v ^47, and invited them to ;oin the Indian 
ocerviner thair 5 ence ’ foreign affairs and communications, while 
preserving their sovereignty in all other matters. There were some 
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Princes of southern states liked Travancore, Mysore and Hyderabad 
a nd many States in other parts of India who wished to form a 
f ederation outside the Indian union, but Patel with the help of 
Mountbatten dragooned them into accession to India. 

Mountbatten helped Patel to twist the princes' arms into 
accessions. He assured the princes that their rights, privileges and 
Possessions would be left intact. They would only surrender their rights 
regarding external affairs, defence and communication, and yet the 
same Mountbatten made this confession after three decades: !And it 
never entered anybody's mind that Nehru's daughter would one day 
be the one to try to engineer their (the princes') downfall, ft is terribly 
disgraceful what she has done. Do you know that some of these multi¬ 
millionaires are now practically down to begging? Some are really in a 
deplorable state, and it has been done in the beastly way.... princes’ 
titles, palaces and other private possessions and privileges were 
preserved in the Constitution, which could only be changed by a 2/3 
majority. This was the only safeguard for the Princes, but there was a 
warning waiting for them as well that if they committed a crime, they 
would be de-recognised, lose all their privileges and be arrested. This 
was part of the Constitution. What Indira Candhi did was to ask the 
President of India. Ciri. who was away on an official visit at the time 
(that is why he was known as the rubber stamp, when he came back) 
to write to all the Princes and de-recognise them...of course, they had 
committed no crime. This removed their privy purses, their palaces and 
private possessions, their titles, their freedom from arrest and their 
privileges. Later on Indira Candhi was able to get 2/3 required majority 
(after winning a landslide election) and amended the Constitution as 
she wanted. She was previously beaten in the Upper House, though she 
got the bill through in the Lower House'. 14 

Mountbatten briefly explained the plight of the princes; he did 
not go into detail. Nor could we, but every now and again stories 
appear about their destitution. Their children and grandchildren drive 
taxis, rickshaws and work as ordinary labourers to make their living. |f 
Conrad Corfield could envisage that the Princes’ privileges could not be 
guaranteed in an independent India after the British departure, one 
would imagine that a man of Mountbatten's intelligence and foresight 
could also have perceived that the princes’ position would be very 
vulnerable in the Indian union. These Princes who had been very loyal 
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ror!!! 6 ** »**!? throughout their principalities were driven by the Crown s 
P sen ative, Mountbatten. to the Indian hegemony. 


Drettiiri 7 oH°! J ir t ^ a ^ en and Patel * through their contacts, influenced and 
meetin«»< ^ •tK e J :>rin< i es into accession. They had formal and informal 
possible Th the Pnnces and urged them to join the unions as soon as 
aereement er ® Were some Rulers who wanted to execute standstill 
they were Lwt then wait and see « but this was bluntly refused, and 
to sign the instalment of Accession which read like this: 

njler) i n ^n^‘ ngtn f Ns Instrument shaft be deemed to commit me (the 
fetter my discrK- f ° acceptance of the future constitution of India or to 
of India unde *a° n f ° * nter into arrangements with the Government 
affects the conr ySUCh futUre Constitutl ' on - Nothing in this instrument 
save as provided ° f my soverei S nt Y > n and over this state, or, 
powers, authoritv w under this Instrument, the exercise of any 
ty and rights enjoyed by me. as ruler of this State \ 

accede to the^acT * rutrurnent of Accession provides that the States 
financial liability p >Pr ' ate Dominion on 3 subjects only, without any 
provision that in Ur ^ ier ’ that the Instrument contains an explicit 
authority to encroa'h ° thef matter has the Central Government any 
States. 01 or > the internal autonomy or sovereignty of the 


Oue may ask ». u 

which were assured t rt 5?* are those P° w er$, rights and sovereignty 
assurances w ere jjr Usi the p rin «s? All these promises and solemn 
doomed. ons ' Their rule, their States and their future were 


Sir Walter Monkt^r. * 

many treaties whereb Kt ° n ' ,n . a etter to Churchill, wrote: 'There are 

protection of the Stat ^ ^ Brit,sh Government has guaranteed the 

external aggression % and Dynasty against internal disorder and 

denounce or forg et th O W '■ seems to ^ suggested that we can 

think or our letting //, read f s ’ ? must say it sticks in my gizzard when / 

Congress. When one th f f^ ,zam an d the Princes down in favour of 

Wars, and that of Con //7 * r of the attitude of the Princes in both World 

driven to let ourfriend^" 7 ° ne wonders ' ifw e must always be 
tends down and appease our enemies\ 15 
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Kashmir ^i> partition of Inrii.T 

(Monkton was referring to the Congress rebellion in 1942. 
Prom the beginning of the war it had been the Congress policy to 
e *plott the war situation; to demand self-government at the time of 
England’s greatest weakness, and to abstain from all participation in the 
effort. In 1942, they abandoned the theory of non-violence and 
Embarked on a violent revolution at a moment when British fortunes in 
the Far East were at their lowest ebb. Lord Birkenhead). 

Despite all treaties, solemn pledges and assurances. 
Mountbatten was determined to drive the Princes against the wall in 
order to pressurize them into acceding unconditionally before the lapse 
of paramountcy. Mountbatten called a meeting of the princes on 25 th 
July 947, and urged princes to join the Dominions before 14 th August 
1947. What Mountbatten was doing and the way he was conducting 
his policy regarding States was causing confusion and resentment in 
London, as can be seen from the following: 

When Mountbatten sent to Whitehall the text of his speech to 
the rulers which he planned to deliver on 25 rtl July, civil servants 
minuted that it was inconsistent with the Prime Minister’s assurances 
that the States would be entirely free to decide their own future. The 
impression is given that the Viceroy condones pressure on them to 
accept. Horace Rumbold, Assistant Secretary at the India Office, said 
that Mountbatten should be warned that he might be creating "gave 
embarrassment for the British Government. Attlee approved a telegram 
telling the Viceroy he was going too far. in particular, his statement that 
the States must accede before 15 th August 1947. was inconsistent with 
what had been said in Parliament'. 16 

One must admit that the great majority of States had hardly 
any historical claim to sovereign status, nor were they viable in terms of 
territory, revenue and resources. These states were viable because the 
British Government provided them with this status, which ultimately 
helped the paramount power to maintain its rule for so long. 

But there were other states like Kashmir, Hyderabad, Mysore, 
Indore, Travancore, Dholpur and Bhopal which wanted to remain 
independent, and (especially the first three) had some historical 
background to support their demands. They also had trained armies 
and civil services, revenues, resources and above all the will to maintain 
their political identities. With organised administrations and areas 
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bigger than many European countries (around 84,000 sq. miles in the 
case of Kashmir and Hyderabad) they certainly had the potential to 
remain independent after the British departure. 

Just as he did with the princes. Mountbatten was determined 
to force them into accession. The Nawab of Bhopal insisted that he 
wanted to stay independent, but he was pressurised to accede to India- 
At one time he threatened to abdicate in favour of his daughter and 
resigned from the Chamber of Princes, 

Like so many other princes, he wanted to sign a standstill agreement 
with India before acceding, but he was bluntly told 'no'. This big ‘no 
was the reply for all those who attempted anything other than 
complete accession. In other words the vast majority of the Princes had. 
in practical terms, one choice: that was, to accede to India. 

accede of Jodh P ur - Maharaja Hanwant Singh, wanted to 

which Jim h aklstan ’ Prided Pakistan provided some concessions, 
to Mountba 3CCepted wit hout any hesitation. This was unacceptable 
other state 3nd Con S ress - because it would have encouraged 

secret contr^^t^ 6 ,0 Pakistan - and this c °uld have jeopardised the 
therefore was« between Mountbatten and Patel. The Maharaja 
Mountbatten thaT™ 0 "^ ^ V ’ Ceregal Lod S e ln New Delhi, and told by 

*ft would be in & 

India and could , ct with the principle underlying the partition of 
°niy result in communal trouble within the State.*17 

Lodge to sign" 1 ^' ahara J a of Jodhpur eventually came to Viceregal 
large pen. Moumh nstmment of Accession', he used an exceptionally 
revealing a pistol having ,eft the room, he whipped out the nib. 

'/refuse to arm . barrel ’ which he labelled at V.P. Menon, exclaiming, 
P* y° ur dictation! ‘ 

MbHOh tolH K" 

Maharaja calmed h n0t t0 indu,se in Juvenile theatricals. The 

Accession. This ill d ° Wn and eventuali y signed the Instrument of 
u drates the anxiety and frustration of the princes'. 18 

The same in 

Midnight thus: dem was recorded by the authors of Freedom at 

, e K Gl V^ Maharajas of Jodhpur and Jaisa/mer did not want 
to accede to India and they tried to negotiate a deal with Jinnah. He 
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said to them “Just write your conditions on this paper and / will sign 
ft - The two men asked to withdraw to their hotels in order to think 
about details, but before they could do that they were confronted by 
Menon, who was waiting for them. Menon was tipped off by one of 
his mysterious sources as to their stratagem, which eventually could 
have drawn other States into Pakistan. Both princes were taken before 
Mountbatten to be rebuked and enforce accession. Mountbatten left 
Menon to get the impetuous rulers’ signature on a provisional 
agreement. When he had gone, Jodhpur pulled out a fountain pen, 
made in his workshop, out of his pocket. After signing the text, he 
unscrewed its cap and revealed a miniature 22 pistol, which he pointed 
at Menon's head. 

7 am not giving in to your threats”, he shouted. Mountbatten, 
hearing the noise, returned and confiscated the pistol”. 19 

There were many other princes who were forced to accede 
against their declared will. One Raja of Central India collapsed and 
died of a heart attack seconds after signing. The Rama of Dholpur told 
Mountbatten, with tears in his eyes: 

'This breaks an alliance between my ancestor and your King's 
ancestors which existed since 1765\20 

Despite all this pressure and intrigue there were a handful of 
rulers who continued to ‘resist the blandishments of Mountbatten, 
Menon and Patel. Where he had local Congress organizations, Patet 
ordered demonstrations and street agitation to force their hands. The 
Maharaja of Orissa was trapped in his palace by a mob, which refused 
to let him leave until he had signed. Travancore’s forceful Prime 
Minister was stabbed in the face by a Congress demostrator\21 

As a result of this, the Maharaja was badly shaken. The 
frightened Maharaja had no option other than to hand in an 
unconditional accession. 

The Nizam of Hyderabad was another ruler who wanted t Q 
preserve his independence. Hyderabad was India’s largest State, with a 
population of 16 million and a well-trained Civil Service. The French 
were prepared to recognize Hyderabad as an independent State, and 
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America promised to hold off until the negotiations for accessions were 
over. 


Mountbatten said to the Nizam and others that if they did not 
accede they ‘would no longer retain the advantages of connections 
with the British Commonwealth, nor would their subjects any longer 
be British protected persons'. Mountbatten added that if ‘l^ e ^ ,zam 
did not accede, his State would be ruined and his throne lost 

Monkton reported that this was intolerable blackmail: if 
Hyderabad were pushed too far it would go down fighting and kindle 
a Civil War all over India. At one point Mountbatten threatened to 
pu all the British troops out of Hyderabad before independence, thus 
eaving the Nizam practically defenceless. Lord Ismay and Abell 
protested that this would be a breach of falth’.22 


helD th he J Tia f° rit y °f princes thought that Mountbatten was there to 
would n™ Tflay bought that he would perform the miracle which 
desire tod^™ 6 t * iem and their privileges. But he had no power or 
claims to °- S h Instead ’ he wanted to persuade them to give up their 
determined I„^ pe " dence and their Privileges. Mountbatten 
deprive the Princes of their independence. 


was 


. protect ihe W ri it 6 constitutionaI and *egal duty of Mountbatten to 
threatening to'rn° f Prince ‘ and defend their states> rather th . aP 
writer, Hod^on en er ^ erT1 helpless. Perhaps that is why one British 
• commented on this In the following words: 

Mountbatten^ h n ° doubt where - between the two Dominions. Lord 
been with PanriVZ l * y ' Hh dosest re!a dons in day-to-day politics had 
The official India Nehnj and Sardar Patel rather than Mr. Liaquat M 
Such personal r 3 . n adv,sers whom he trusted most were also Hindus. 
e atlon ship influence a man's political attitude '.23 


upset with wh*r w' Sh P olitidan - S]r Walter Monkton. was also very 
occasions he , Mountbatten w as doing to the Princes. On many 
Princes. He wrote- . heated ar § uments over the strategy and rights of the 

It is horrible that we should have encouraged the rulers to 
believe tn our promises up to such a short time ago and should then 
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leave them without the resources to stand comfortably on their own 
feet - It is still worse that they should fee! that in spite of loyalty, they 
are being left at the mercy of those who have proved in the past to be 
our enemies and theirs\24 

The same unfortunate point was put by another writer like 
this: ‘perhaps the princes were doomed to extinction anyhow, but that 
they should have been coaxed and driven to the slaughterhouse by the 
shepherd whom they trusted most is what adds poignancy to the 
scene '.25 

AN these quotations clearly suggest that Mountbatten went out 
of his way to help Patel get instruments of Accession signed by 
unwilling Princes, and there was resentment against this policy not only 
among the princes, but also in British political circles. But nothing 
positive was done to stop Mountbatten doing what he was doing. 

The British Government was not in a position to have political 
crises in India as well as at home. Any undesirable action against 
Mountbatten, or even the threat of one, could have meant his 
resignation from the post of Governor General of India. 

Mountbatten had used the trump card of resignation a few 
times in order to get what he wanted, and he could have done it again. 
And his position as the last Viceroy to transfer power was important 
not only to the British prestige, but also to the process of transfer, 
because he was the architect and supervisor of the partition drama. 
Therefore, nobody dared to challenge him even though it was a 
known fact that not everything he did was right, at least morally. 

The Princes had legally binding treaties with the paramount 
power (Britain). Their security and their foreign policy were the 
responsibility of that paramount power. But it was not stipulated in the 
treaties that the paramount power should fulfil these responsibilities 
only up to that time; in other words, there was no time span on them 
and the treaties were perpetual. 

The British kept these treaties as long as the Princes were 
needed, but when the British decided to leave India the Princes and 
their responsibilities were only a burden to them, so they decided to 
leave them (the princes) at the mercy of the successor Governments. 
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But to delude the Princes and to unburden themselves of t^ eir 
responsibility, they created meaningless sentences and phrases, f° r 
example: ‘paramountcy is not transferable... This means that the rig^ s 
of the States which flow from their relationship to the Crown v/Ut n ° 
longer exist, and that all rights surrendered by the States to 
paramount power will return to the States’. 

The question is; were these rights and powers returned to the Prince 5, 
or were they forced to give away whatever they already possessed? 
They were driven like a flock of sheep to the altar of Patel’s 
Mountbatten’s agreement and slaughtered with the ‘Instrument 
Accession'. 

. Mr - Woodruff comments on the 'paramountcy’: he saV s: 
paramountcy whether transferable or not - was transferred. No Stats 
except ashmir had any choice: the rest had to elect quickly for th&t 
given It more powerful neighbour and take what terms they were 
honest t W ? u,d surei Y have been more realistic, more just and mote 
that me . rect and control that transfer of paramountcy. The result of 
surprising th S l e ™ phrase is 3 South Asia s Pl>l by hostility, it is nd 
■notbeen far S ° me of the P° litkal adv >sers felt that their friends had 
ny Seated and that their work had been wasted’. 26 

deciding fm"' n ^' 0odrufrs opinion, Kashmir hod some choice in 
the following rh ' Wflereai otheri were for ced into accession. In one of 
Maharaja of h wi!i 66 anal Y sed what option, if any. the 

Kashmir needs * - r had - The issue or * the accession of Jammu and 
here. It will h Special attention; therefore no mention is made of it 
e properly elaborated on and analysed later. 
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Chapter 17 


The Radcliffe Award 


It was decided by Mountbatten that the British Raj would en 
on 15 lh August 1947, but before this date, there was a number ° 
inextricable problems to be solved. The partition of provinces was ° ne 
of these problems. His Majesty’s Government's statement of 3 r,J June. 
Paragraph 9, included the following: 


<As soon as a decision regarding partition has been taken 
et er province, a Boundary Commission will be set up by 
( ~' enera J' the membership and terms of reference of 
inst rt ^ ett ^ ,n consultation with those concerned. It will & 
the bas' */ cfemarcate the boundaries of the parts of the Punjab <? n 
non-M? r ascerta ining the contiguous majority areas of Muslims and 
instruct/ tmS ' - ^ W,!t also take ,nto account other factors. Simile 
ons will foe gj ven f Q Bengal Boundary Commission. * 


Lahore Hiph B °undary Commission had four members from 

Hindu, and °L rt: tWo ^em were Muslims, with one Sikhs and one 
was taken bv^M^ as Chairman. The decision to appoint him 

°untbatten and approved by Nehru and Jinnah. 


Indian politj * a PP ear ed to be a man with no connections with 
work without - 3rrivec * * n De * hi on 8 ' h 1947, and b egan his 

to complete . Wastin S any time. In fact, he did not have sufficient time 
stated what '* tasl< P ro P® rl Y- In the Independence Act, it was not 
between me ^ a PPen in the event of difference of opinion 

equipped the Ch ^ ° f tlle ^ ommission - This arnbiguity, in one sense. 
air man with unquestionable power. 


they had to^riT'* ^ adcB ff e and his team had about 4 weeks in which 
Bengal alone u rt \ arcate the great provinces of the Punjab and Bengal 

Ireland put to h 3 ^ 0 P u * at ’ on m ore than that of Great Britain and 


. ' ere We re about 35 million Muslim and 30 million Hindus 

s P r ^ er an ex Panse of land running from the jungles at the foot of 
f e ima ayas to the steaming marshes of the delta through which the 
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^nges an d Brahmaputra rivers drained into the Bay of Bengal. 
°usands of villages, towns and cities had a mixed population of 
“slims, Hindus. Sikhs, Buddhists and some other tribes, and there 
t e £ e thousands of canals, head works and factories which made the 
ask even more difficult. 


, The situation in the Punjab was not easy either. There were 
“out 36 million people living in 17,932 towns and villages, and, like 
® n S a l. they were living together too. There were about 16 million 
”i“slims, 15 million Hindus and 5 million Sikhs. Although they were 
“fvided religiously and looked on each other as enemies, they shared a 
c °rnmon language, and equal pride in their distinctive Punjabi 
Personality. 

. . The prosperity of the area rested on the immense network of 
^ngation canals. The net of railroads and highways was designed to 
deliver the Punjab’s produce to the rest of India. Wherever the frontier 
"'ent it was going to create problems not only for the communication 
and irrigation systems, but also leave the communities divided 
throughout the region. This, of course, meant bitterness and animosity. 

Radcliffe had to finish his work before 8 ,h August 1947, and 
present the award to Mountbatten by the 9 ,h . Radcliffe asked his team 
(the Punjab Boundary Commission) which consisted of the following: 
Justice Din Mohammed, Justice Mohammed Munir. Justice Mehr 
Chand Marjan and Justice Teja. to present their reports to him before 
6 ,h August. 

At this time the relationship between the Muslims and non- 
Muslims (Hindus and Sikhs) was at its lowest ebb. Resentment, 
bitterness and religious hatred of each other resulted in widespread 
killing, which made the task even more difficult. 

Despite all the problems and difficulties. Sir Cyril Radcliffe 
presented his report to Mountbatten on 8 <h August 1947, but the 
Viceroy's decision was not to make it public until after Independence 
Day. Why did he hold back the award, despite advice to the contrary 
from senior colleagues like G. Abell and General Sir Frank Messervy, 
who believed that the postponement of the award was causing 
‘uncertainty and imminent bloodshed'? 
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The immediate release of the award would have enabled 
troops to be moved into affected areas, and this would have helped *° 
minimize the suffering. Also, it would have given some time to the 
people to plan their safe journeys to their new homes. 

Mountbaften, of course, had different priorities and ideas 
about the award. He was much more interested in ostentatious 
ceremonies not riddled with bloodshed and violence. He knew that the 
award could begin a bitter argument of unfair treatment and could 
provoke the boycott of independence functions. 


Major General Shahid Hamid, who was PA to Field Marshal Sir 
aude Auchinleck, notes it in his diary like this: 


Nobody knows the date of the announcement of the award, 
before th ^ ount batten. It is said that he is terrified to announce it 
large scaf ' nda f >en dence celebrations, as disturbances may ensue on a 
Oovernm Wfl ' c ^ WOL >fd be his responsibility and that of His Majesty's 
ant to handle and control. This he is not prepared to face ' 1 

by the ^ enera l Shahid Hamid’s contention is even supported 

61 of Viceroy’s Staff Meeting: 

evening fof'pi that Sir Cyril Raddiffe would be ready by that 

Boundary Comm USUst 19 47) to announce the award of the Punjab 
the award to be*' 0 ” ^' lcero Y recalled that the he had asked for 
reconsideration !_ ead Y by 10 h August. However, it was now for 
straightaway. !t wot/ /d in fact be desirable to publish it 

the British would °h* question, the eadier it was published, the more 

which wou/H_ _, flave to bear the responsibility for the disturbance 

u >o undoubtedly result '.2 


prepare the award'hw ^ 6 ^ e ® an work. Mount batten asked him to 
make it public befo i 6 ^ Augurt I947 ’ ^cause he surely wanted to 
with the award th ^ nde P endence Day. And when he was presented 
there were also e L e , Was P ressure from the Congress not to publish it; 

Mountbatten, in his ° Ver the P ro P osed boundary line. 

s Personal report, notes it like this: 


MP. Menon went on to say that if the details of the award 
were given o them before the JS h , he thought they might well refuse 
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* ttend the meeting of the Constituent Assembly which l was to 
to^"' ,Fgiven to them Pterin the day he thought they would refuse 
c ome to the State Banquet and the eveningparty'.3 


In h t ^' e a ** e S ation * n - that to Mountbatten success and pomp 

these ceremonies was more important than the misery and 
°odshed which his decision was to cause. 


Anyhow, Mountbatten announced the award on I©* 1 August, 
'"hen ai! the ceremonies were over according to his plan, and there 
resentment and criticism from both sides. Pakistan called it 
ej ftremely unfair, disgusting, abominable and one-sided’. Ail national 
eaders strongly condemned it. Jinnah called it ‘unjust. 
lr> comprehensibIe and even perverse’. He said, ’We have been victims 
°f a deeply-laid and well-planned conspiracy executed in utter 
<sregarded of the elementary principles of honesty, chivalry and 
honour'. 3 


It is also a conviction in Pakistan that the Viceroy was offended 
by Jinnah’s refusal to make him the Governor General of both India 
and Pakistan; and that he used his authority during the transition 
Period to the detriment of Pakistan. 

This resentment and hatred of Mountbatten was so deep- 
rooted that Pakistan refused to allow him to visit Pakistan in 1956 as 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, and then again in 1965, as Chairman of 
the Commonwealth Immigration Commission. 

But despite disagreements, Jinnah accepted the award. He said: 
‘It may be wrong, unjust and perverse and it may not be a judicial but 
a political award, but we had agreed to abide by it. It may be our 
misfortune but we must bear up against this extra blow with fortitude, 
courage and hope’.4 

The Congress leadership also made strong critidsms of the 
award, but when it is properly analysed one can see that the award 
was in their favour, and the critidsms appear to be merely bombast, 
just to counter Pakistani protests. 
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Before the award itself is analysed it is fair to g' v ' e 
Mountbatten's version of things: why he delayed the award. In an 
interview given to the writers of Freedom at Midnight, he said: 

'/ know that whatever he (Radcliffe) did was going to b 6 
violently attacked by both sides, if it came out on the day °‘ 
independence, it would kill any hope of good feeling and goodwill ‘ 
felt it would be much better to let them have the joy of th& r 
Independence Day. and then face the misery after the situation's 

The Congress leaders were protesting over the»Khulna a nC * 
Chittagong hill tracts which were allotted to Pakistan, although they 
had a small non-Muslim majority. Most of these people were Buddhist* 
and Animists; they were not Muslims but nor were they Hindus. 

i main reason for giving these areas to Pakistan was the‘ r 
tota^ physical and economic dependence on East Pakistan. As far a* 
Khu.na was concerned, it had 977.693 non-Muslims and 959.172 
M US k was S'ven to Pakistan to compensate for the loss of 
Jviurshadabad District (centre of the old Muslim culture and tradition. 

Muslim f e£ T. Mus,im majority (927.747 Muslims and 684.937 non- 
^ w hich was given to India. If this was compensation, it was 
very generous one.6 


award its 1 °II^ ^ ea S ue leaders were disappointed in the Bengal 
focused on fh ^ d ' d not P rotest: muc h about it. Their attention was 
had a clear Ka* r '° ca *‘ on °f the Gurdaspur District to India. This district 
Shakaearh kio/ majority, it had four Tehsils: Batala (55% Muslims): 
(38 08 M I* ° ^ UI ^ inr| s): Gurdaspur (51% Muslims); and Pathankot 
of four Teh " ^ urc l as P ur had a clear Muslim majority in three out 

.. 11 anc * the decision for the allotment in other areas was 

( the majority i n districts. not Tehsils. 


Even 


had this be j case, Radcliffe wanted to decide Tehsil-wise; but 
nd one toT H° ne ’ f ^ ree Tehsii should have been allotted to Pakistan 
3 u j a -■ ndia ' ^here was no justification whatsoever for giving the 
whole district to India. According to Andrew Mellor: 


in the award, a particular cause of anger to the Muslims was 
that a large part of the Muslim majority area of Gurdaspur went to 
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Ondian) East Punjab . thus giving India an extended frontier with 

Kashmir'.? 


Even Nehru’s political biographer Brecher notes it like this: 

Muslim League leaders were dismayed, for Gurdaspur 
lv es of vital significance. It was then the only usable link between India 
end the Princely State of Jammu and Kashmir. A few months later, 
when the conflict over Kashmir arose., Pakistan's leaders blamed what 
they considered to be manifestly an unjust dedsion on Curdaspur’.S 

There were reasons why Gurdaspur was awarded to India. The 
State of Jammu and Kashmir, which had 80% Muslim majority, was 
strategically very important. Nehru was infatuated with Kashmir and 
wanted it at all costs. Lord Birdwood wrote: 

‘Had this district as a whole been awarded tb Pakistan, the 
position of troops landed by air in Kashmir from India would have 
been quite untenable'. 

Even if three Muslim majority sub-districts of the Gurdaspur 
district were taken away from India, 'the maintenance of Indian forces 
within Kashmir would still have presented a grave problem for the 
Indian Commanders - for their railhead at Pahtankot is fed through the 
middle of Gurdaspur sub-district'. 

Lord Birdwood further notes that, 'had the Gurdaspur district 
not been awarded to India. India could certainly never have fought a 
war in Kashmir'. 9 

Another writer who witnessed the partition drama notes that 
'At all costs Nehru wanted Kashmir to be part of India. Mountbatten 
gives his word that a corridor would be provided to connect Kashmir 
with India and the term ‘other factors' would be used initially to give 
the Boundary Commission the latitude to do the necessary. The deal 
was clinched between them. Mountbatten also promised that the 
Ferozepore headworks would be part of India'.lO 

It is claimed that apart from the Ferozepore 
headworks the district of Gurdaspur was allotted to Pakistan, and that 
when Radcliffe brought the award to Mountbatten, the latter was quite 
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annoyed to see it. He had promised Nehru a corridor to Kashmir, and 
without the district of Gurdaspur, India could not have got Kashmir* 
While staying as Mountbatten^s guest in Delhi, after 9 Th August 1947, Sir 
Cyril Raddiff was persuaded by Mountbatten to change the award and 
tilt his justice towards India,! 1 


This contention is further supported by the Manchester 
Guardian in an article called 'An Old Story’: 

That Sir Cyril Raddlife's award\ in his first draff gave 
Curdaspur to Pakistan , but he was persuaded by the then Viceroy to 
change his ruling. IF India had not held Curdaspur, it could scarcely 
have Intervened in Kashmir'. 12 


, stor V °f Curdaspur and the Ferozepore headworks is told 
y ustice Munir, a member of the Punjab Boundary Commission, who 


2ira T dfSCU * Sin g some Tehsils of the Amritsar, Hoshlarpur and 

Fere?* ** ** ^P° rti °ns of the Fazlika and Muktesar Tehsils of the 
Cyril ^7 ° iStnct *' 1 received a pleasant surprise. Here , at leash Sir 

which included. Thl T™ m& He distinct, y to/d me that these are 3 J, 

need not » We Feroze Pore headworks would go to Pakistan, and / 
y ar >y more about them.' 


the radio on further notes: The award was announced over 

whole of the C ? UgUft; with the exception of Shakagarh Tehs/i. the 
Amritsar Distri U S da * pUr districts went to India. So did the whole of the 
arras indnHtfL * nda//f he trans-Beas and Trans Sutlej Muslim majority 
areas, including.Ferozepore. and the Zira, Muktesar and Fazilka Tehsi!.' 

#1 Vn ' 

tn the arsnjmrn'd ead the next 1 W3S tunned. No reference was made 
instance of a Brnf?f ak * eti,n the re P° rts ofthe members. Here was an 
ZZ first ZrinZZ, 3 ?* er ^edin ^e traditions of British justice, the 

ZZZZn dTcZZZ ofwhkh * th3t a p**y * h ™ ld *** * matter 

.. . , . da sninst him. if the award Was judicial, it lacked every 

attribute of a judicial dedsion, and if it was political, why lay any claim 
toj'ustice, a, mess and impartiality? Why not say that India belonged to 
the Brttis and the Viceroy gave it to whomsoever he liked'. 13 
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These allegations that the award was changed after 9 lh August 
‘‘^Pported by a sketch map which Sir Frands Maudie, Governor o 
e *t Punjab, found in the confidential safe at Lahore. It had been le t 
* Sre by Sir Evan Jenkins, the last Governor of the undivided Punja . 
S * r Evan wanted to avoid communal bloodshed in the Punjab, and 
”^ er efore gained advance information from Sir Cyril Raddiff through 
< ^ e ° r ge Abell, the Viceroy's Private Secretary. The information which 
Was put in the sketch map showed that the Ferozepore headworks, Zira 
an d the district of Gurdaspur were assigned to Pakistan. 


This information is confirmed by many people. Some writers 
like Michael Brecher claim that the sketch map was drawn on the basis 
°f a telephone conversation which was sent to Sir Evan Jenkins, 
^vernor of the Punjab. But there are people who believe that the 
sketch map could not have been drawn on the basis of a telephone 
conversation. Mr. Kirpal Singh, who did research on the partition of 
the Punjab, notes: 

‘Sir Frands Maudie. the Governor of the West Punjab, who 
succeeded Jenkins, informed the writer that the sketch map left by 
Jenkins among the confidential papers could not have been prepared 
on the basis of a telephone conversation. Sir Cyril Raddiff appears to 
have been aware of a map bdlng sent to Abell.' 

y Sir Zafrullah Khan told the writer that the Pakistan 
Government sent him the photocopies of three documents to be 
presented before the Security Coundl while discussing the Kashmir 
Issue: the forwarding letter in which Abell had stated that the map he 
was sending was supplied to him by Mr. Beaumont. Secretary to Sir 
Cyril Raddiffe: the sketch map which indicated the Punjab boundary 
line tallied with the Raddiffe award'. 15 

Another writer. Shahid Hamid, who vvas Secretary to Field 
Marshal Sir Claude Auchinleck during this time, notes that: 

*On many occasions Raddiffe. supported by his Secretary, 
Beaumont, had said that the Muslim majority Tehsils of Ferozepore, 
which included the canal headworks. Zihra and Monaga. will form part 
of Pakistan. This has agitated the Hindus and Sikhs. It is said that 
yesterday (B h August 1947) Raddiffe had finalized the award. He has 
now submitted it to Mountbatten. who is trying to keep it a closely 
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SSf OZT? £ b ?K.° f '* Sa '' ent pointI Aaw? alread * baked out 
staff '^Boundary Commission and through Ns « 

staff-Acopyoftheaveard. unwittingly, and unknown to Mounttattn 

CKXSe Abe " to ,he Secre,ar >' ° f ,h * Covemord 
tamr * hk t' vn lo man y- It <> common talk that Mountbatten it 

%L.dtaogmr tt - ghdttg India a contdor to Kashmir ttml 
Curdaspura, well a, the Fermepom headworks'.m 

<*w demonstme that Sr Cyril RaddMe 

that this rh an L , d ? f had been Presented to Mountbatten, and 

alteration and favour of lndia - Before discussion of this topic of 

version of events 111 r - rrr . * ■ to give Mountbatten’! 

events. His official biographer. Philip Ziegler, notes: 

consists supporting the charge against Mountbatten 

the Pakistan CoJrnmZT^^ papert which Were Merited by 
»*#b ^senTb^S^JaJ^J the demarcation tine in the 

dated 8* August TiZJ AM *° the Govemor under cover of a letter 
2%*™™ n f edon W August differed to minor, 
deduced that Mounth*ZJ™?!J fav °u r - From this it was immediately 
changes insisted cm ht*^**!^ US&i the Mervening week to secure the 
l****hnca wouldt^^ '° Wh ° m ' ^ inde P en *‘ w 


Pakistani FonZZZ.'tZ ™" n ' m selfwas told by bma, 

discovery of the mans W3S makin g great play with the 

Mountbatten replied- .^^°^ Jenkms’ papers'. After listening to this. 
"> Jenkins'ff /e to^JLT/n Y ****** tbat there can benJevidwe 
wrth'.is w PP°d any accusation that the award was tamje^d 


comment ^ced^t' « Mountbatten’s comments: 7% 

Another Shh^k ■* 

for Commonv^nh NoeWaker. Seamy of c,„. 

***** when he ^ 
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*Raddiffe had indeed altered his awards at the last minute, but 
we have no knowledge that this was done on the advice of Lord 
Mountbatten \ 20 

This, at least, confirms one thing: that the award was altered 
*at the last minute'. The question is: who could have influenced him at 
this last minute? The members of the Punjab Boundary Commission 
presented their reports before 6 th August 1947 and Raddiffe came to 
see the Viceroy on 8 m August 1947 with the final report. Who was 
there in Viceregal Lodge with political power, love for India and high 
calibre to convince a person like Raddiffe. who had no political 
affiliation of any kind? All the drcumstantial evidence and quotations 
point in one direction: and Shahid Hamid notes it like this: 

'Ail the rumours were true about Mountbatten amending the 
findings' ap d that he has destroyed the proof. The amendments 
Mountbatten made were common knowledge. The canal headworks at 
Ferozepore have been awarded to India at the instigation of his great 
Mend, the Maharaja of Bikaner, who on the If* sent his Prime 
Minister, Sardar Pannikar. and his Chief Engineer, Kanwar Sain, to see 
him and were given a long interview. It has convinced the Muslims that 
Mountbatten altered the award. It is also rumoured that Bikaner 
threatened to join Pakistan if the headworks were not given to India. 
Finally, Nehru was instrumental in getting the award altered. A corridor 
had been provided to Kashmir. Mountbatten wanted the bloodbath to 
happen when the two Governments had been established, so that the 
responsibility would not be his. However. Mountbatten told the Auk 
(Auchinleck) that the he hoped that he (Mountbatten) had not made a 
wrong decision in not announcing the award on 9* August. The 
creation of a corridor is a present to Nehru for agreeing to the partition 
of the sutxontinent. To cover up and dispel doubts, both the Sikhs and 
th 7 Hindu leaders are condemning the award\2l 

There may be many more facts about the partition drama, but 
these are the only available facts. Perhaps the totality of the facts will 
nev*r be known as many of the characters have died without revealing 
their itftowledge. For example. Sir Evan Jenkins declined to write his 
memoirs, as he thought it was not 'in the interest, of the 
Commonwea/th'. Also, Jenkins was warned by Mountbatten not to 
speak out and ‘bum all his offidalpapers \22 


V 




Anyhow, the information revealed in this chapter t 
sufficient light for anyone to understand the partition tragedy. 
Map below shows original plan to divide the province of Punjab- 
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The Cost of Partition 

3 *arg e ^aSn^of' thp ' h V J CCepted the Partition Plan, but there was 
Sieved that Pakistan 3nd Sikh comm unities which firmly 

T he extreme secfions o^h ^ SUfVive as a separate P° ,id “ ! entity 
Possible Muslim Jn order ^ T* *** 

Serierallv aorOD H k„ o - » . punisfl lh em for supporting Pakistan. It is 

** &xz r, z r “r Th Sikhs and Hindus ,n *• 
&T and assisted by 


Hindu* e J f ,^ n ° vVn that in Punjab the Sikhs ,, assisted by the 

su Pplvinc a^rn P a? nS T * 3 comrT!U nai war. The Maharaja of Patiala is 

'reaps in f™ ° f 

15 S±» h « *■? 

AuchtZZ t, unesnh f d >^‘e amities The AUK (Sir CtaTde 
* "ton. niMKhM^s. T MoM ^ n - »* * ** «*» no 

a verv nn-vni^T 0 ^s Muslim politician Abu-al - Kalam Azad, who was 
United India w/ 1 ongre ” leader and a strenuous supporter of a 
ar onrp ' nr . S V if T worriec i about the threat of communal war. He 

^mSttenTp^ 7^/“ rt e * P ™ ed h * ~ 

not. l am a e n M; ' $h S f e . f° /f tlla t there is no bloodshed and 

agitation I shall tf' n °L 3 av ^‘ an - if there should be the slightest 
gtanon. 1 shall adopt the sternest measures to nip the trouble In tZ 


^TJZ^Zt^ZsTn^r * - 

Mountba^en^foJces 1 ap^ared*to f ° Mnnocent 
the air there were nr, - Ppeared be insufficient and ill-organised, i n 
there were no a.rcraft to kill or to deter the trouble -makers, but 
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there were thousands of vultures 
their dinner. 


looking at innu 


merable corpses 


for 


* rf that the Sikhs 

There were intelligence reports dearly indicating ^ ^ 

were planning large scale massacres, and it was recommen 
leaders like Master Tara Singh should be arrested. But there ^ 
who were of the view that such an act could aggravate seC ond 
tense situation. Mountbatten for some reason agreed with 
piece of advice, and did nof arrest any of the ringleaders- 


This tactical move of Mountbatten gave a free ha 
trouble makers and they took full advantage of it. In theS . b(jrnt to 
innocent people were butchered ruthlessly and their p r °P*' r . . waJ 
ashes. The destruction which resulted in this civil war and rvmo 
unprecedented in modern world history. The victims of this 
were mainly Muslims. As Lord Ismay wrote: 

‘Delhi itself was on the verge of chaos . Muslims u 
systematically hunted down and butchered. '4 


This is not to say that Hindus and Sikhs were sp^ed Y 
Muslims in the West Punjab; they were also killed a n ^ . e "" . 

uumt, but there was no preparation like that in the £ ast u [ ljab ' * ‘ 
Stephens wrote: large scale slaughter by Hindus and Sikhs had k * 
carefully planned, whereas few if any examples of this sod 
wickedness can be found on the Muslim side. '5 


Massacres of Hindus and Sikhs in the West Punjab were mainly 
in response to the atrocities committed on Muslims * n y] e 
Another writer. Shahid Hamid, who witnessed the partition dram. P- ' 
it like this: The strife here was started by the Sikhs who have fora^ 
armed bands of considerable strength which are carryihg out rai s ^ 
Muslim, or preponderantly Muslim villages... Thera are also Mv 
bands organised for the same purpose, but these are fewer in nuft 
smaller in size, and less organised, apparently... '6 


Mountbatten on all occasions assured worried Muslim Ie a 
that he would not spare any trouble makers, he had ' 

experience in these matters, and that he would be able to contro 1 ■ 
threat of communal violence. Raja Ghanzafar, who was a Minift 
Mountbatten’s government, notes that: 
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'bet ore partition / drew Lord Mountbatten s attention to the 
preparations which the Sikhs and the RSSS (Rashtriya SevayanSevak 
Sangh). a militant Hindu organisation, were known to be making for 
large scale attacks on Muslims in the East Punjab. He fold me he had 
received similar information from other sources. Lord Mountbatten 
gave definite assurances that if any community started trouble he 
would take the strongest measures. Yet after large scale killing of 
Muslims in the East Punjab had started. I reminded Lord Mountbatten 
in August of his promise, but found him cold and indifferent. 7 

It is generally agreed by historians and administrators of the 
time that if the ringleaders had been arrested befor^ the partition, the 
communal violence could have been contained, if not stopped 
altogether. The Governor of the Punjab, Sir Evan Jenkins, relying on 
this intelligence sources, reported a Sikh plot to paralyse train 
movements to Pakistan, and also to kill Jinnah during the 
independence celebrations. 

The matter was put before Mountbatten , who. after discussing 
it with Nehru, Jinnah and other senior staff members decided to round 
up the Sikh leaders, including Tara Singh, on the eve of the Transfer of 
Power, Mountbatten , in a letter to the Earl of Listowel, Secretary of 
State for India, wrote on 8"’ 

August 1947: 

‘This man’s statement involved Master Tara Singh in the 
production of bombs and of a Sikh plan to attack a certain headworks. 
Statements of other men who had been arrested involved Tara Singh in 
plans to wreck the trains carrying the Pakistan government staff from 
Delhi to Karachi and in plans to assassinate Mr. Jinnah during the 
celebrations in Karachi on l5*' August. The evidence was so 
incriminating that Jenkins may have to arrest Tara Singh and the more 
hot -headed of his confederated shortly before IP’ August.. \9 

Despite this admission of a Sikh’ plan’ to attack headworks, 
wreck trains and even to assassinate Mr. Jinnah. the future Governor 
General of Pakistan. Master Tara Singh, and his friends were not 
arrested. The apparent reason given by Mountbatten was that the 
arrests could have aggravated the already tense situation. But most 
commentators agree that in the presence of such overwhelming 
evidence, which proved that Tara Singh and his friends were planning 


of , nJ „ ,« 

anc j 0 jL ^ a *" ld °'Her drastic measures, they ought to have been arrested: 
handt 3 ' W3S n ° in allowing them to have a free 

° im P ement their evil plan of destruction and blood shedding. 

decision ^hl na ^- an< ^ man Y others believed that if the original 
pldce M ^ ^ >een * m P^ emen ted. the trouble would not have taken 
chainped thr^ri < ^. e . nera Shahid Hamid believed that Mountbatten 
'hadbee ** ec ‘ s ‘ on on the advice of Nehru, and that Mountbatten 
trouble -Quaker >n / trument /n f he hands of the Indian leaders and other 


I 


mass killing w er h main reason for this widespread destruction and 
award. Mountb tt de,a . Y in the announcement of the boundary 
information which 60 , deliberateI y wanted to withhold this vital 
in his 69 ,h staff cou,d have saved thousands of lives. Mountbatten. 

early announrerr!II^ tlng ’ heid on 9<h Au S ust 1947 ’ made it clear that 
ent Was not desired. 

I lowever it ■.j 

fact be desirable t as now kor recons ‘deration whether it would in 
earlier it was publfsh f ft straight away. Without question . the 

responsibility f 0r L ! be more the British would have to bear the 
Mountbatten further ' wh,ch would undoubtedly result. 

s r. ".. matter as a top secret. 

* embarrassment’. 


responsibility f 0r t h - m ore the British wou 
Mountbatten further d,stur ^ ances which would 
as any kind of leak ^^ d bts staff to treat this me 
eld have caused considerable < 

Mountbatten cla' 

ready until 13 ,b August ^ - tflat tlie boundary award would not be 

for Karachi for mdeo'e h '* Wai n0t avai,able for him before he left 

meeting held on 9«> Aupm celebrat,ons - But minutes of hrs staff 

sun tell a different story: 

not only in the term ?? necessit Y for maintaining secrecy, 

ready that day Reference w» Ward ' but aho in the fact that it would be 

of Punjab concerning the sluTdon 1°il ^ ^ Co ™ mor 

described as most serious Sd f! ^ * rea - which was 

reinforcements, if possible-for a Tnrf 3 ^D JenkmS - asked for Arna P 

rf.if.ase of200 r,r . - ’ f ° r 3 Tact,caI Reconnaissance Squadron; for 

ad< -titional police at present lent to Delhi; 
and for the^ earliest possible advance information of the Boundary 
Commission s A ward. 70 
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Mount ba^en wanted to hSri ♦?“* “ dear that 

Award until aft^r i Z, *° ho,d the announcement of the Boundary 

hnew would Day ' ! ° that ,he ,rouble "W* ** 

This was done desDiie ^ 1 "°' f* blamed on ,he Bri,ish administration. 

most troubted province 1.1 T , ***? G °'' ernOT ° f ,he 

troops could ^ P t Jab ’ for advance information that the 

independence tfthtw 7 in most of the affected areas before 
for political reason ,' nfo) mat,on regarding the award was held back 

douM wasa verC S seHn e ^ Chapt6r ' the Award ’> then no 

the deaths of ** *“» ■" 

trouble makers an £,fh f theS f iives could have been saved> but °nce the 
side, were let'l^Sse ilp ^f and . SIWl s L de and . on the Muslim 
impossible to control them d 5 dem ? ns from Pandora s e °*- It vvas 
them up. but this wasno^H PerhapJ lt wou,d have ^ to round 
violence, unimaginabie and uTp^cntS! C ° mmUna ' 

PeoDie d^nnM 0 ^ the delay in the announcement of the Award 

this aiso resulted' nTe toss oHh "t?" ^ ^ h ° me Was; ' 

of v P Menon who ° l? f thousand s of innocent lives. In the words 

very dose friej y^a M ° Untbatten ’ s Refo ™ Commissioner, and a 

population had'bjn arrJZZ ZZ * taf ' f 3 p ' 3nned 3Jx/ *hge of 

comnunatholocaud SZZSJZ* ^ """* *» 

of innocent iives, "" 

Ac had MmatelZ bTamttak T*** ^ “’*? 'T * hop3d 
S“ At**. Ha saidThat the do™ *"* 3 nnounc ' n l 'f ^“•*°n 

«*»** Aa w baenantSL^ Z^f un3xp3c ‘ ed ' bu ' * Went 

rounri^H ttn fhaa. y* mta P atea ' He said he now realized that if he A*w 

mMm - ***» T ™ Sln * h - ^ ££ 

The full extent of the trouble may not have been 
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known to Mountbatten, but he knew full well what • to come, 
knew Hindus, Sikhs and Muslims were inflamed by itred of eaC 
other and on many occasions ruthlessly butchered eac; other - ^ 
even sparing women, the old or children. His decision not to arrest ^ 
trouble - making gangs, coupled with the delay in t announcernen 
of the Award, provided more fuel for the already bu; <g fire. W e 
the British Government was jubilant after finding a politic^' solution 
the insoluble Indian problem, he: 

‘warned Att/ee against celebrating the triumph too soon or too 
publicly, because the inevitable consequence of partition was going 
be the most appalling bloodshed and confusion. He was under no 
illusion that what they had accomplished was important, he said, bu 
he well knew that there was a price to be paid, and that price u/aS 
going to be “terrible bloodshed in the India we have left ” '12 

There were two main reasons why Mountbatten delayed 
announcing the award: the first was to give him the opportunity to 
change the Award secretly; the second was to let the blame for the 
violence, killings and chaos falls on the shoulders of the new 
Governments and keep British hands clean. 


. .. , e ^ new tfl e storm was coming; perhaps he was unable to 

S ° wi' cou *^ delay it until the British Raj was over, i his is 

^ 6 C *' C ^‘ ^ had announced the controversial Awar 

ore n ependence Day, as was originally intended, communa 
vio ence an bloodshed would have started immediately. This would 
have caused problems for the Independence celebrations and, nnore 
important y, it would have tarnished the image of the British 
administration. This bloodshed and killing was inevitable, but in the 
opinion o many writers and contemporaries, the early announcement 
of the ward could perhaps have reduced the extent of the holocaust. 

A full account of the communal violence cannot be given; 
perhaps no one knows exactly how many people were killed, but it 
would be pertinent to give some quotations to let the readers know 
what happened. 


There were millions of people who did not know where their 
future home was, and when the planned massacre of unarmed civilians 
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ijLamLlli- e _P.3ttition o f In dia 

^§an, they did not know what to do or where to go. General Rees 
e Ported the position roughly as follows: 

'The Sikhs . as they had threatened (and as Delhi had been 
r ned) , had opened their campaign of violence in the second week 
of August. It was as if j n realizing at last that they would be the 
Sca Pegoats of partition, no matter where the new boundary ran, they 
c °u/cf think of only one anodyne for the pain that consumed them and 
tf ] a t was to kill, kill ; kill. The killing was both planned and, at the same 
tirr >e, blind and insensate. The Sikh leaders sat at the feet of their leader, 
faster Tara Singh, in the Golden Temple and listened to his 
>nf lammatory encouragement to violence, and then slipped away to 
P&fs the word to the Gurdwaras throughout the province. They had 
afr eady formed themselves into murder gangs known as Jathas .' 

‘Jathas were of various strengths', reported Rees, ‘in strength 
fi ~om twenty to thirty men up to five or six hundred or more. When an 
expedition was of limited scope the Jathas did not usually increase 
beyond the numbers which had originally set out: but if the projected 
operation was to attack a village, a convoy ora train, the local villagers 
Would join and swell the assailants to several thousands. The usual 
Method of attack, apart from assaults on villages, was ambush. As the 
crops were high, it was simple to ambush marching columns of 
refugees. The attackers would remain concealed until the last moment 
a nd then would pour in a stampeding volley, usually in the North-West 
Frontier fashion. The refugees wouid scatter in panic, whereupon the 
ambush parties would dash in with sword and spear. The Sikhs were 
the aggressors and they were better armed and prepared than the 
Muslims. The Jathas possessed hard cores of skilled fighters armed with 
rifles, grenades. Tommy guns and machine guns. Although the Punjabi 
Muslims also possessed firearms and trained men. and the nucleus of a 
military organization in the Muslim League National Guards, they 
lacked the cohesiveness of the Sikhs’. 13 

The partition uprooted between 14 million and 16 million 
Hindus, Sikhs and Muslims from their homes, leaving behind memories 
of their childhood and their family possessions. The tragedy was that 
these people had no new homes to move into. They were forced to 
leave their homes and flee to safety, but at that time there were no safe 
places: armed gangs of Sikhs and Muslims were chasing and killing 




^ ? ^ w,r ^Ulllh£j urtition of Indi a 1S2 

todef 0 ^ ^ eo P* e - Perhaps the word ‘kill* would not be the right word 
CriDe these savage acts. According to Mosley: 


their he> w Were children, they were picked up by the feet an 
were rarJn Smasfle d against walls. If they were female children they 
were rh ' >f tfley were S‘ds they were raped and then their breasts 

'disembowel^ off and ' if tbey were Pfegnant. they 
Station p c- d ' ft Was a time wf ien trains were arriving et Lahore 
messages * pacfie d with passengers, all of them dead. With 
from tnd^ b /ed ° n the sides of the carriages, reading: A present 
butchered ^ rz- a°’ course > the Muslims sent back train loads o 

Pakistan' 14 and Hindus with the message: A present from 


massacres ar . r to Leonard Mosley, there were, during these 
girls kidnap J? imated 600 - 0 °0 people who died, and 100,000 young 
Although tlie 6 a ? d e 'ther forcibly converted or sold by auction, 
economic gain rna ' n rivair y or animosity for political, social and 
v a fiercely * Waj between Muslims and Hindus, it was the Hindus 
Musllm-Slkhs w PpOJed the partition. Yet the partition resulted in a 
extremists |j|< e p^ ? rat ^ er than a Muslim-Hindu war. The gangs °f Hindu 
Muslims and w - 1 c °nfined their activities to back alley strangling of 
M ° 5, ey puts it: indow smashing in the principle towns’. As Leonard 


mostly Muslir^ ^ ays and hours of the Raj, the casualties were 
and raping Was e Ja( ha gangs had it all their own way. But the killing 
thirstiest a surfed a ? ned ’ ar, d successful enough to give even the blood 
° Besh and an engorgement of revenge', id 


51kb j a (L 

their community h Wer * of the view that they were doing a service to 
Pakistan, caused th Muslims who, because of demand of 

places. By these r 6 Partition of their beloved Punjab and their sacred 
extent alleviated j, a ” acres they had taken their revenge and to some 
satisfaction which ^ ^ a ' n and mijer Y of partition. It was a kind of 
inflicting heavy , n - r f su,tj from either killing one’s enemy or from 
each: JUr ' es on him. But what they failed to note was that 
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‘Kilting of a Muslim in the East would mevitab y menac 

!, 'ves of Sikhs in the West, for the Muslims were stimulated y 
e/ *co uragement of revenge’. 16 

These armed gangs were no longer normal peopte ^hey 
kerning with wild passions of anger and revenge. At t 
Vwe i'e no better than brutes, because no social, moral or re t 

Prevented them from doing inhuman acts. The authors or ree _ 

Midnight, who did an extensive study of the Partition o n ia. 
these atrocities: 


‘Sikh hordes roamed the countryside like bands o pac es 
falling on Muslim villages or Muslim neighbourhoods. pa icu ar 
savagery characterized their killings. The circumcised penises o e/r 
hduslim male victims were hacked off and stuffed into their mou s or 
‘nto the mouths of murdered Muslim women'-17 


They described another incident which took place in Amritsar 
and which no civilized person could do: 

‘They slaughtered its male inhabitants without exception. The 
women were repeatedly raped, then paraded naked throng t eci y to 
the Co/den Temple. where most had their throats cut .18 


Leonard Mostey also writes on the topic: 


‘That morning, in the bazaar quarter of Amritsar, the Sikhs 
rounded up a large group of Muslim girls and women, stnppe t em 
of their clothes, and then forced them to parade in a circle be ore Lie 
jeering crowd. Then a number of the choicest and youngest were 
dragged off and raped repeatedly. The others were chopped down by 
Kirpans. and out of thirty of them only half 3 dozen reached the 
sanctuary of the Golden Temple\19 


The Muslims in the West Punjab were no angels: they also 
ruthlessly killed innocent people, but no incidents of the sort quoted 
above could be traced. As far as killing and looting goes, they were not 
far behind the Sikh Jathas, though the latter were better equipped and 
more organised in the campaign of killing innocent people. The authors 
of Freedom at Midnight note: 
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'Whole streets of Hindu hornet were ablaze white Muslim 
police and troops stood by watching. At night, the sounds of looters 
ransacking those homes seemed to Atkins like the crunch of termites 
boring into logs'.20 v v 

Major General Shahid Hamid also notes that in Lahore (West 
Punjab), 'the aggression is chiefly by'Muslims;,said to be in retaliation 
for the massacring of Muslims in Amritsar (East Punjab). The most 
disturbing feature here is the defection(of the police, particularly the 
special police, who were predominantly Muslim. There is evidence that 

m*f7>‘ Ce tahng iitt!e notke ofthe orders of their officers, and 
ieya ua yjoined hands with the rioters in certain instances'.2! 

action when house* were looted*!!'rf • , °* d °'" S du,y ’ ,aklni! no 
there with all three rnmJ! d d mnocent P eo P ,e were killed, was 

and Sikhs ignored the instrurtin** Hinduj and Muslims - Hindus 

the massacres In M 7 Mt “ 1 ° fficerS and he,ped 

West. According to Leonard 130 6 ** the Same in the 

This ^snofuZZZZ™'* oncers had tost heart and influence. 

day they would be on their ZaZZl *** **** tomorrow or the next 
Power had been pierced ZX/ Z* f ° Engfand Their P^tige and 
ofthe army TheytZd^* ** **** ** and ^division 
unswerving and unquestioning loyafty'.^Z^^ * * 

This behaviour of snm 

not be accepted, condoned tHe army and police cou ld 

surprising, they were ordinal hum ! XC ^ d but » is n °t altogether 
vulnerable to the poisonous Dr o£ ^ mgS ’ With ,ittle education and 
when one’s relatives, friendsP pa ganda of both sides. At that time 
exaggerated stories of atrodtie? igioni5ts were but <*ered, and 
were spread, it was very difficult S. U i? ed ^. ,th hatred of each other, 
from all this and submit to his duty 0 ' tHe ° fdinary P 6 " 00 t0 rtay a,0 °f 

highly educated, and fam^us^o^their^”'^ Wh °' ° f course * wer e * 

lives, irrespective of patients’ colour anH^ humanit Y and saving 

communal feelings and hate. Some Hinrf ^1’ WCre not immune from 

me Hindu doctors completely shut their 
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Kashmir and the partition of India . 

.f* 

eyes and ignored moral and professional values, as the authors of 
Freedom at mid - night note: * 

'The Muslim patients -at Lady Linlithgow's tuberculosis 
sanatorium in Kasuri were ordered out of the dinic by their Hindu 
doctors. Some of them had only one lung; others were recovering from 
surgery, but they were taken to the sanatorium's gates and told to start 
walking to Pakistan, '23 

Culprits, whether Muslims. Hindus or Sikhs, were inflicting 
crimes and pain on innocent people on a scale unprecedented In the 
history of India; and maybe in the history of the modern world. No- 
one in his senses could justify the atrodties committed by those 
heartless and bloodthirsty murderers. 

The full account of deaths, rapes and acts of arson may never 
be known. Some people daim there were about one million killed and 
kidnapped; others claim there were 500.000 to 600.000 deaths. 
Mountbatten had been at the centre of all this. He had been praised for 
what he accomplished, but also bitterly critidze for it. It would be fair 
to the man to note his version of events and see what he had to say. 
Mountbatten. in an interview with the authors of Freedom* at 
Midnight, said: 

'The idea that my “reckless speed" caused all the bloodshed is 
absolute nonsense. / have not the slightest doubt that any other course 
would have been 

a disaster. Winston (Churchill) told me. "You killed two million 
Indians ” First, the actual figures are not two million. Penderal Moon, is 
the editor of WaveH's papers, gives in his book the estimate of 
200,000. in fact, the famine of 1943 - 4 lulled two or three' million 
who lacked proper British administration. And. hr fact, t let the Indians 
have 5% of my military shipping to bring food to them. We saved 
many more fives by doing that than were lost In 1947. The reason for 
greed was rmt to go and muck up Pakistan, it was because the thing 
was breaking up under my hands. The reason was that neither side 
world o> operate with each other. / could feel the damn thing 
damming, it's like standing on the edge of a volcano and feeling the 
moment of explosion, it was not Pate! who pushed it on me. it was the 
fad that / could not hold the damn thing together. 24 
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The official biographers of Mountbatten note that in a speech 
at India House, he tried to minimise the scale of the holocaust: ‘Only a 
hundred thousand people had died; only a small part of the country 
had been affected'. 


This attitude of Mountbatten was astonishing even to his close 
friends. 7 was horrified at Dickie's speech'. Lord Ismay told his wife: 

It seems to me immaterial whether one hundred thousand or 
one million have actually died; or whether 3% of the country is in 
turmoil. The essential facts are that there is human misery on a colossal 
scale all round and millions are bereaved, destitute, homeless, hungry, 

thek future' 25^ ° f '^ desperate,y anxious and almost helpless about 


rr T , he offlcial biographer of Mountbatten comments: 'there are 

^ 2°:Z e * M ° Un "»'* n ^P^eede dst . fa. 

There would 0nsa ? uences of partition would have been averted. 

partition, to persuadtZLT*\ *° pe0/afe ** t/w >dea of 

migration cTutH hf t0 Stay ’ ,fthey ,nsisted on moving, then the 

Police drafted to thTda ^ P>anned with delib eration. troops and 
protected'.26 dan Ser spots, convoys of refugees organised and 


most important question is- Wrt ti? T th ' S tragk event ’ the 
Mountbatten had taken a ii ♦ u d th ' S tragedy have 1:5660 avoided?' If 
rushed things, organised the 6 ne f ssary P r6Ca utions, i.e. had not 
convoys and announced the popu ' atlon lransfer > escorted refugee 
bewildered people sufficient timeT^ 3t nght ,ime ' giving the 
death toll could have teen12, Tiu ^ neW h ° meS ’ then the 

Jenkins, wrote to Mountbatten iS, The Governor of the ^"jab. 

of the Sikhs. tt on 1CH Ju| y and reported the intentions 

communa| e fed l ingis a now er ° n 13 ‘ h July and re P°rted that ‘the 

zsxttgz 6 **** him ,o 

19h An< ?!! h t °! d ° fSir Cyrit Raddiffa 's report and announce it before 
August, to stop panic and the mad hurrying to and fro of 
populations from one dominion to the other. He suggested that a force 









be moved into the area along the likely line of the new border to 
preserve peace.27 

Reports about the Sikhs* intentions were constantly coming to 
Mountbatten, even letters proving beyond any doubt that they meant 
trouble. But despite 

This. Mountbatten decided not to take any action. Mosley 
writes: ‘the documentation was sufficiently authentic to convince 
everyone present of its seriousness. * He goes on to say that some action 
should have been taken to satisfy the Muslim leaders, and to avert 
trouble. He writes: ‘It seemed at least reasonable that. In the face of 
such proof -backed as it was by repeated warnings of trouble from 
Jenkins- the Sikh trouble makers should be put out of the way until the 
Independence arrangements were completed. For once Jinnah 
appeared to have right on his side In asking for action to be taken at 
once. Yet once more Mountbatten hesitated. On this occasion, lord 
Ismay urged him to take action. Surely, here was an occasion when a 
heavy hand should have descended upon the trouble makers and put 
them out of harm *$ way. *28 

The possible date for the publication of the award was 
discussed and it was argued on administrative grounds that the earliest 
possible announcement would be of help to Jenkins and would enable 
last minute troop movements to be made into the affected areas in 
advance of the Transfer of Power. Mountbatten said that if he could 
exerdse some discretion in the matter, he would prefer to postpone its 
appearance until after the Independence Day celebrations. 

One of Mountbatten** critics, Leonard Mosley, strongly 
critidsed his decision to hold back the award: 

‘In the light of subsequent events, he was obviously wrong to 
suppress the report for so many days, and he was obviously more 
wrong in failing to take the * Indian and Pakistani Leaders into his 
confidence. A prior report would have given millions of Hindus. Sikhs 
and Muslims a chance to pad: their bags and leave; a confidential 
report to Nehru. Jinnah and to the Punjab frontier force commander. 
General Pees, would have made it possible for dispositions and 
arrangements to be made in order to allow them to leave in some 
semblance of order. But millions of people died or lost everything as a 
result of this not having been done. ‘ 
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‘This is a matter for Mountbatten V conscience. It obviously did 
not trouble him-for CampbellJohnson writes of his mood in the last 
minutes of the British Raj: ‘As midnight struck. Mountbatten was sitting 
quietly at his desk. / have known him in most moods; tonight there was 
an air about him of serenity, almost detachment. The scale of his 
persona! achievement was too great for elation: rather his sense of 
history and the fitness of things at this dramatic moment, when the old 
and new order of things were reconciled in himself . called forth 
composure. '29 

For a man sitting on a revelation which would in the next 
few weeks cause the death of nearly a million people and provoke the 
greatest and most miserable trek in history, it was a remarkable mood 
° in. And yet, as Mountbatten was himself subsequently to say, 
^Inde nde^ an V i ^‘ n S matter to the Indians except 


. , our rtbatten himself explains the massacres in the following 

But u ,h=* DW ' %° U ^ USt sa Y : “200,000people died”, it sounds terrible. 
2.000- isn't'ip' 00,000? Out of 400 million? That's one person in 


claimed by^c!™^ ^ hether 200 ' 000 People died or 600,000 as 

Mountbatten- iHp , 1 rtunned most P eo Pte was the attitude of 

many people iuct hvi V exp,ained was shocking. The lives of so 
v Just did not matter to him. 

accomplished *1™ ^ ountbatten ’ s critics - agree that the task 

to be no solution to th , OI ? narY one ' There a PP eared - at that time, 
said: ‘When the Job i * n , d ' an P° ,itical im P a;5e - Coward once 
S Job ,s hopeless, they call in Dickie' 

inevitable; no^lp su PP°rters argue that the tragedy was 

circumstances. They areu/t^M d ° ne any better under the 

1943 famine by providlno L i* helped to save millions of Iives in 
die if there was a way ou^ he COU ' d " 0t haVe iet th ° 56 

holocaust, or at ^ " ** * 

averted if he had not rushed things. 
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Leonard Mosley points out that Attlee announced the possible 
date for transfer of power as June 1948. It was a genuine expression of 
the British people's will, although there were some Tories, induding 
Churchill, who thought it was too precipitate. He argues: ' 

‘Why then, after Mountbatten’s arrival, did it have to be so 
drastically shortened to a date ten months earlier? This gives some 
weightto the ciaim that there was a secret deaf between Rate! ami 
Mountbatten to transfer power in 1947 * as the price Aw accepting 
partition. * 

Leonard Mosley argues that 600.000 Indians died for 
Independence and 14,000.000 lost their homes. ‘Men became brutes. 
\7he air over the Indo- Pakistan frontiers was soured for at least a 
generation, unnecessarily ‘He said' it need not have happened, it 
would not have happened had Independence not been rushed through 
attach a desperate rate. Never has such a grave moment in the lives of 
350.000.00Q people been decided with such efficiency, such skill and 
dorm, and• without any real consideration of its profound 
consequences. * > . 

(■■j-v Jv 

He continued his criticism. If the Labour Cdyemment was 
prepared to give tridia its freedom by June f948.‘ how .was it po ssible 
to promise a cBvided India freedom ten months earlier.: The new date 
was admittedly an announcement with which to impress a press 
conference - at which Mountbatten made it - but did he realty expect 
it to ovate anything but chaos and the uttermost confusion — even if he 
could not have envisaged the killing and suffering that would stem 
bom if. 


He continued his attack on Mountbatten and said. 'Partition of 
India announced in May 1947. and no plans for dividing its army unfit 
June, with only six weeks to go the deadline. Partition announced in 
May, but the Commission to decide the boundaries along which the 
two stater would be divided, not appointed until the end of June. 
Partition announced in May and independence in August, but a people 
desperate to know, deliberately kept in ignorance of which country 
they belonged to until two days after Independence. These were surety 
avoidable blunders, and they cost hundreds of thousands of lives. ’31 
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Apart from Leonard Mosley, there were many other critics 
who agreed that the worst could have been avoided if Mountbatten 
had not adopted a typical sailor's attitude. It is argued that he wanted 
to finish the Job as soon as possible and then return to the Royal Navy, 
and that his Chief of Staff. Lord tsmay. was also eager to leave India. 

Acoording to Leonard Mosley, he 'hated every moment of Ns 
Indian assignment His instinct was to do the Job quickly and damn the 
consequences. It hardly surprised him when the Indians, released horn 
the benevolent control of the British, reverted to type and began to kilt 
each other. He was too tide at heart at the end of the Indian Empire to 
have any desire to stop it. '32 


The Commander in Chief. Sir Claude Auchinleck. believed that 
" tfl * original timetable had been adhered to it might have been 
possible to reconstitute the forces and avoid bloodshed. In fad. if the 
ongmai timetable had been followed, there would have been no need 
o appoint a Supreme Commander. Mountbatten was very keen to 

w someone in that position as a scapegoat in-case things started 
going wrong. '33 


and that^tK^^ 60 and Ns followers claim that speed was important 
difficult tr» rt,ier de,ays meant a civil war, and hence more deaths. It is 
would ha.j a y ^ he ^ er Nrther delays in the partition until June 1948 
cannot be ti more catastrophic, because the dock of history 
historians But 11 is generally agreed by many English 

been wort* an ? Pakistanis that further delays could not have 
Dreoare inwi would have given the authorities more time to 

ans for Independence and to organise the events properly. 

wrote* 77L < ?° r ^ on Johnson, in his-artide on Indian Independence, 
parties. ^Power in Indian really satisfied none of the 

saerifieert thJTiy 1 ** *** meef Muslim demands, and it ruthlessly 
^^!tl^ estSofSikhs ' M™*’ anda host of others as well. No 
wonder,t caused so much bitterness and strife. '34 

^fL lo °Nng at all the facts before us, one could say that the 

that it hSi..oht°rt. Was to ° hlgh ' “P®** 11 * when is regrettable noted 
tnat it Drought the new dominions of Indian and Pakistan into direct 

confrontation with each other over Kashmir and many other matters, 
thus constantly increasing the cost of partition. 
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The process of division, which began in 1947. has not ended - 
yet. The price of it, even in 1947. was enormous, but the plight of the 
unfortunate people of the Sub-Continent did not end there. Millions 
more had to sacrifice their lives when the Dominion of Pakistan broke 
in two at the birth of Bangladesh. 

By analysing the political mood and the separatist tendencies in 
both India and Pakistan, one fears that history might repeat itself. By 
observing political movements which emerged after unfair treatment of 
minorities, one may predict that major changes will take place in the 
political geography of the Sub - Continent. If this happens, as it is 
believed it will, the price of the Partition will go up yet again. But all 
this could have been avoided if the rights of minorities (Sikhs and 
others) and the rights of Princes had been safeguarded, and above alt if 
the partition had been planned carefully and executed smoothly. 

Before ending this it would be pertinent to quote Brecher. 
Nehru*s political biographer: 

The price of Partition was exceedingly high, pot only in terms 
of the human suffering attending the ' Great Trek’ in the Punjab, the 
travail of Bengal, and the legacy of mistrust and bitterness between the 
two successor states, but also in terms of the stated objectivesof British 
policy,'■ Among these were avoidance of loss of life and of dislocation as 
far as possible, protection of the minorities and preseyation of unity to 
the maximum extent . On all three accounts rite c6st was enormous. 
Xrihen measured against these goals, the partition unquestionably 
registered a failure. *35 
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Ch 


a Pter 19 


Dilemma of the Princes 

| n< j. the preceding chapters it has been explained that British ( 

| nd ' a Was divided on the Two Nations Theory’ and how the Indian 
taslf^ ndence P rov 'ded the mechanism to complete this gigantic 
b v ^ * has also been explained that the Partition was rushed through 
a( j . ° ur >tbatten mainly for political reasons, though there were some 
urr >inijtrative difficulties too. 

r This ‘remarkable speed’ of Mountbatten, coupled with other 

o as ° ns ' resulted in chaos and mass killing, .and provided him with an 
P°rtunity to boast: 'It took two years to separate the province of 
'nd from Bombay. It took two years to separate the province of Orissa 
Bihar. Gentlemen, we decided that in less than 2!d months we 
5 have to go through the partitioning of one of the biggest countries 

° the World with 400 million inhabitants'.1 

th Mountbatten rightly claimed that it took two years to separate 

hose provinces, but the question is did that separation cause a similar 
•nd of chaos and destruction? Many commentators agree that steady 
P9ce coupled with proper planning could have saved thousands of 
lives. 

Once the principle of Partition was accepted and the 3 rd June 
Plan was announced. Mountbatten and Patel began their campaign of 
hunting the bewildered and ieaderless Princes. According to the secret 
agreement between Mountbatten and Patel, the latter agreed to the 3 rd 
June Plan on the assurance that the former (the Viceroy) would do 
everything in his power to get the Princely States to join the Indian 
Union (see chapter ‘Mountbatten at Work’). 

Lapse of paramountcy meant that the Princely States were free 
and independent, and Mountbatten himself said to the Princes during 
his speech in the Chamber of Princes on 25 ,h July 1947. that: 
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‘The Indian Independence Act releases the States from all their 
obligations to the Crown. The States have complete freedom — 
technically and legally they are independent ’ 

Mountbatten and Congress knew very well that once the 
British Raj was over and paramountcy had lapsed, the States would be 
legally independent, and once a State became a Sovereign State it 
would not easily abandon its newly achieved sovereignty. Therefore 
they planned (and planned it extremely well) that this should not 
happen, as it would have balkantzed India. 

This balkanization was not acceptable to the Congress at any 
price; and it was not desired by the British either, because it would 
have destabilised, India, which could have become a victim of the 
S r owing monster of Communism. This danger was acknowledged by 
^ny politidans in India, but it was used to the best advantage of the 
Mowitbatt^ ^ on ® resi ,eacJ ership and the British officials, induding 

^ /lenon * Reform Commissioner and a close friend 
George Abell- Wa * ais ° a ri Sht-hand man of Patel. He wrote to Sir 


to dato i* P ro ? ress w hfch the Communists have made from 1939up 

Join hands ****** is to ** dea!t With ' the Stat& should 

the future nf Jv* ° f Coqgreiy. Therein lies the safety for 

automafiraiix* * countr y- the States came in. they would be 
the r~n n-/-•/ - Y s^PtGSQntedin the Dominion legislature which would be 

^ac?TJl e ,^ SembIy ‘ and the States ' representatives would be able 
to act as a brake on the headlong career of British India\2 

Dominion 1 a^hl 3 ^^ Bhopal was determined not to accede to either 

worried abUS th^th for not doin S IO - 8ut he was 

skilfully used th tRe threat °' Communism; and Mountbatten very 

stubborn NavJk^ of i CommunIsm to P ersuade the ambitious and 
wro t e: ■ In a lengthy letter to the Nawab, Mountbatten 


The % ( Con &*ss leaders) are as frightened of Communism as 

/f ° n/ y ** had ****** a// otter Siam 

influences such as that of the Princely Order, it might be possible for 
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them to ward off the Communist danger during the next few years, 
which will be the crucial period for this country,' 

He continued to press his point by saying that individual States 
would be more vulnerable and on their own they could not \escape 
the tentacles of the revolutionary octopus ... the interests of States, 
especially State like Bhopal, which is entirely surrounded by the 
territory of the Indian Dominion, and either both survive or both sink 
together. There is ■ a far greater chance of averting this danger if the 
States and the Dominions stand together rather than in isolation: for it 
is this very isolation which the Communists now want\3 

Apart from this, Mountbatten and the Congress leadership 
wanted to make sure that nothing was included either in the Indian 
Independence Act or during the debate In Parliament that was 
tantamount to recognizing any of the Princely States which dedded not 
to accede to either of the Dominions. 

In order to overcome this problem. Krishna Menon was sent 
to London to brief Ministers and the Prime Minister. Krishna Menon 
also took with him a secret letter from Nehru and Mountbatten to be 
given to the Prime Minister. Mr. Menon's tetter dated 18* of July 1947 
to Mountbatten explains it all: 

your letter and a persona! note from Jawahariat (Nehru) 
which / brought here sent to Downing Street on Sunday last when / 
arrived here. It was at once sent on to Chequers, where the Prime 
Minister was. His secretary telephoned me before six and the P.M. saw 
me at ten the next morning. You have educated them all in hustling! 
The P.M. was glad to see me and to hear about you and all the news, i 
then tried to put our case about the States. He called in the Law 
Officers and Henderson, and we had about 75 minutes over it. Mr. 
Attlee was anxious to help. We went over the amendments to Clause 
7. and even tried some other devices ... I have also seen Listowe / 
(Secretary of State for India and Burma), Henderson and Cripps. all of 
whom promised to do what they could in speeches to indicate that 
HMO (His Majesty's Government) would not welcome balkanization 
or Dominion Status for Princes. AH of these were very co-operative. '4 
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wha, > eyWlWl whal Clause 7 was It Is pertinent 10 * 

Of States In *° SaV to the British Government on thesubjed 

" lecret te| egram to the Earl of Listowel, Mountbatten 

Statesnot'accedintr^ in Parliam ent to define the P osition Ji 
Krishna Menon^c^ ‘ n ? an Inde Pendence Act. which accojJJ* 

and other Ministers, hiJ briefing of the Prime M 

lapses, and with H' s Majesty over the In^^JZef 

^ passing of £ and ^eemenZn force at that ^ 

States, ali fuZtinZ b f tween hi * ™Jesty and the rulers of 

to the !n£7£Zrj^ e » H "* that date withj^ 
towards Indian States or n!^T* ° f H,S m ajesty existing at th 
endjurisdiction exerdsabt ** f /*? re °t‘ and aU powers, nS^ ^ , 0 
to Indian States by treats ? ^ His Ma Jesty at that date in or in j* 

°y treaty, grant, usage, sufferance or otherwise. 

and the Prin^T eKher^T^ Which exirted between the jjj 

terminated by the British Th ° r otherw ' je * *t was un ‘* ^ 

this important dedsion wh-^k if r ncej Were not even consulted 
2® r States. On the othe^h^? 50 much lm P act on their ‘"S ^ 
^ded. there were L* *' before the fate of the British W& 0 
whatever was dedded ™ Umerable meetings and discussions 

^^yetHwHer^T 1 * ,he ™Jority of th f 
{5**U* of crises, e.g i n , 8 ^ nceIy States which helped the Bn^ 

SS* ,he ,ndlan 

![** maintainedttSr'to fe,'!^ 6 P,,ncel V States the British <■<**?!«* 
Nta^ of The Princes felt let <*»*" J «* 

Hydetafadcouldh^*“ ned ,bou t 'his. The feeWiO’ 
htountbatten on 9* **" horn the letter whkh he 

**" l ^'™"£r%X'J 2 ° Ugh * ““ *»»"' "*J I*' 

****** to. much lev dxussed «*» 0 
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° n/ ycaZT r3t/l/eS ° fmy Stat *' 1 am distressed to see that clause not 
tr &at/ es ^!? S , a “ nr/ateraf repudiation by the British Government of the 
f ° the Br/tirh h ^° F S ° man Y y ears bond my State and my dynasty 
°tber of th P \ f a!s ° a PPe ar to contemplate that, unless / join one or 
r he British r ° new dominions, my State will no longer form part of 
^eeUenrv ° mmonwealth - 1 feel bound to make this protest to your 
old &Hy wa V in which my State is being abandoned by its 

toyald'J, ntlSh Cove rnment. and the ties which have bound me in 
hon to the king Emperor are being severed. '6 


Prevailed m ^° | lt ' ca * endeavours of the Congress and Mountbatten 
e3< Pediencv ° ra °k*'S a tion to the Princes was one thing and political 
lo yalty anr j Was . an °ther. Treaty obligations to the States and their 
Protected sarvices demanded that their interests and rights must be 
lifte of appraach 3 * 0 ' 1 ^ 3 * 3nd strate E' c requirements dictated a different 


perceived ^1 Stl f te ^' C ‘^P^ance °f the Sub - Continent and the 

of aDDpa« r ° e f * nd ' a ' n t ^ ie new Commonwealth demanded a policy 

Attlee conrT* , t ° warc * s the Congress. Therefore. British Prime Minister 

the foil™ - U e “ !s remar ks about the Princes in his second reading in 
blowing manner: 


w c re asked what would be the attitude of His majesty's 
neij?hhs-,:, rr . ° an y 5 f ate which has decided to cut adrift from its 

State * 7 --,/, n asse d Us independence , 1 would say to the ruler of that 
ciecirtr-. t- e Y° ur dme and think again. / hope that no irrevocable 
! ° n to sta Y out will be taken prematurely. V 

the Briri,h S r hiS staternenr does n °t dearly indicate the real attitude of 
the nmc a overnment towards those States, which after considering all 
asked a pain JT 5 ' fina,ly decided to assert their independence, he was 

would be ore„i,^ m,tte ! * tase to darify the P° s ' tion ’ if the States 
P urrsed to accede against their will Attlee remarked; 

what t n0t ttl,n k it would be wise for me to add anything to 

want tnh ° n SGCOnd rea dmg, which was to the effect that we did not 
want to bang,pressure either way. ’8 

attm w ,n an ° ther statement he said, 'if! am asked what would be the 
ude of HMG jo any State which, having weighed all the 
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considerations, has decided to cut adrift from its neighbours and 
its independence, / would say to that State- take your time and tni 
again. We shat! not be content to accept your decision and _ 
consequences until we are satisfied that you are fully seized or 
conditions offered and have irrevocably decided to reject them. 9 

Despite these statements from Attlee, the situation regarding 
the independence of States to some extent still remained unclear an 
ambiguous, but one thing emerged from it very clearly: His Majesty s 
Government had no intention of exerting pressure on the Princes to 
accept accession against their wishes; the final decision rested with 
them. 


Recognition of the States' right to independence was also 
there, but this did not mean that they could get the Dominion Status 
which most of the rulers wishing to assert their independence wanted, 
as they herished their links with the crown. 


. ln chapter 'Future of the Princes, it was explained what 

o political pre'sure and other problems they encountered wheh 
Dertl J owed their desire to remain independent. Perhaps it would be 
and Mo discuss some of the arguments put forward by the Princes 
0 untbo L t sri j n defence of their respective policies. 


the 3 rd j, He ? vision of the British India took place in accordance with 
HM6 Une Dec ^ ara tion, in which it was made clear that the policy of 
r a w nD( °*? r ? S the Pr ‘ncely States was the same as that presented in the 
Cabrnet Mission’s Memorandum of 12** May 1946. 


The Cabinet Mission’s Plan was to have some kind of unitary 
an rt some Princes argued that they accepted the 12 ,h May 
.. *' ldUm under the assumption that there would be a united India 
minoritUs ^ tates * the Congress, the Muslim League and other 
find thei r W ° U,d Participate in the government - forming process and 
r Proper position in the future constitutional structure. 


, . j 16 situ ation now was completely different: the prospect of a 
united India was no longer there, and the acceding States were put in a 
weaker, or to be precise, powerless position. The States, therefore, 
should not be forced to accede to one or other of the Dominions, 
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Kit,l »uc am uh S . 

'■'•'ho . ^his point of view was put forward by the Nawab of ^hop^* 
Out th a< ^ 3 P ersona l friendship with Mountbatten as well. He pointed 
Corrjfp. 3 * Peace and tranquillity prevailed in his State between the two 
State ^riities, and that he had never had a communal inddent in the 
qu^^Now, w hen India was to be divided, he had landed in a 
th e qJ was difficult to decide which side, if any to take. Whatever 

lea^ ec > J ion, it would be unpopular with one community. This could 
harrj. ° serious trouble in the State and put an end to the peace and 
long w hich had been the outstanding feature of the State for so 
• He wrote a lengthy letter to Mountbatten and satd: 

to c l C3n realize how desperately keen you must be for your Plan 
arch-P 1 ^ ,fs ultimate and logical fruition, if you were not only the 
0/r ^ an but a ko its interpreter, and if l knew that you 
haue> ^ Permanently there with power to ensure fair play, l would 
ei , e n ° hesitation in throwing in my iot with you; but unfortunately 
in th ^ c>vernor Generals pass on and the congress remains permanent 
far e forefront of the scene, a Congress which makes no secret of its 
Motions to destroy the princes. ’10 

'\Xj- further pointed out that intention of the congress is to: 

out t *" ie Princely Order from the political map of India*. His 
he bP WaS t0 keep and harmony between both communities, so 

d e i d dedded to remain independent of both India and Pakistan. He 
D C ared that he would be friendly and co-operative with both 
°minions on matters of common concern. 

‘What is there immoral in the attitude which we adopt’ he 
asked, *// through two centuries in war tom Europe - the breeding 
ground of world wars - Switzerland has been allowed to remain an 
/sand of peace and an essentia / neutral to all warring nations of 
urope. why cannot we. the Muslim and Hindu independent States, 
Se py e an d equally important purpose as neutral negotiators and friendly 
3 v °cates in the delicate negotiations which will inevitable by necessary 
,n a communally dividedJndia... You may possibly feel that / am 
e \pressing matters too strongly; but you have only to notice that the 
recent scurrilous campaign of threats of violence and dvi! war, of 
political coerdon, of bribery and blandishment, which has been 
conducted against the States, to see that the States who are unwilling to 
Join the Dominion of India are quite Justified in their reluctant 
attitude. 71 
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While all this was happening to the Rulers of the States w 
did not wish to join the Dominion of India, what was Mountbatt® 
doing? Was he not aware of these incidents, and if he was (which h 
was), was it not his responsibility to stop this coercion and harassmen • 
As a Crown representative he was specially asked by the king Emp er ° 
to look after the interests of the Princes. The attitude of the Princes w a5 
not ‘immoral’ or illegal; it was within their rights to accede or refu* e 
it and enter into treaty relations. 

The Nawab of Bhopal and the ruler of Indore met 
Mountbatten cn 4“' August and complained that: 

The Cabinet Mission’s Memorandum of 12 h May 1946 had 
given an option to the States to enter into political or treaty 
re ationships with the successor authorities. Now Congress were saying 
t at they would not accept standstill arrangements with those States 
which did not accede. '12 


intenti Pedlapj Mountbatten knew this, and he also knew the 
speecheT ^ On o ress leadership (which was evident from many 

Mountbatt* • they wanted to ‘destroy the Princely Order’ and 
coercion a^’ ,ns ! ead reprimanding the Congress leadership to stop 
before 15 ,h Au blackmail, insisted that the Princes must accede 


the Princes 15- act ‘ on was not on ly annoying and perturbing to 

and Burn/* i Was a * so perplexing for the Secretary of State for India 
Attlee and H ^ Ustowel ' who on 29<h Jul Y 1947. wrote a letter to 
Mountbatte T** attention to the facl that the time limit which 
I 5 «i August .. had given to the P rinces ’ th at they must join before 
States in Piri-^ 9 * incons 'stent with what was said on the subject of the 
•ament’. He continued that: 


may do and it ^ therefore answerable in a special way for what he 
what he ma W ° U ^ seem advisable to answerable in a special way for 
dangers *** and ,f would seem advisable to warn him of the 

.. 5 A ’ rT nicu larly i n v!ew of t f, e importance which the opposition 
attaches to no pressure being put on the Princes by us. ’13 
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^^mUiLii nd tho 

^ Lord Listowel sent a secret telegram to Mountbatten on 1 

9nC * ex P ressec * his ar >d his Prime Minister’s concern over the 
(l. er> ^T> e telegram was approved by Mr. Attlee and it ended like 
p ls * ■** with these considerations in mind, government spokesmen in 
iament made it clear that States might need some time in which to 
& 'e up their minds. Indeed, this fact is surety the justification for the 
^andstiU agreement. ’14 

After receiving some explanation Mountbatten. Lord Listowel 
er *t him another telegram on 2 nd August: 

/ have telegraphed to you some comments on the speech you 
made on 2S h Juty to the representatives of the States, it is not 
altogether c/ear to me how the States can, in fact, be expeded to 
c °mp/ete by lS h August the process of adherence to the Constitution of 
md/a. even if this is limited to three subjeds. The draft instrument of 
accession, of which you sent a copy, would seem to open up various 
questions, such as the method of administration of the federal subjeds 
,r> the States which would require their careful examination. ’15 

To Lord Listowel it looked improper and ‘with the declared 
Policy of the British Government to apply any kind of pressure on the 
rijlers for accession; and it also looked logical to him that the States had 
Justification for the standstill agreement’; but Mountbatten was 
determined to get’ a basketful of states before 15 th August’ (for this 
secret agreement see details in chapter ‘Mountbatten at work’) which 
Was part of an agreement between Patel and him. 

Encouraged and helped by Mountbatten, the Congress 
leadership drove leaderless and bewildered Princes against the wall and 
declared with threatening behaviour: "Accede before IS*' August, or 
prepare yourself for the ultimate consequences. ’ 

Congress did its homework properly and before starting a 
campaign against Princes, some time was spent on Mountbatten in 
order to get his whole hearted support for this rather difficult and 
complicated task. V.P. Menon, who was in a very privileged position 
and enjoyed full confidence of both Mountbatten and the Congress 
leadership, once again did what was required of him. In his -own 
words: 
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"Incidentally, l proposed (to the Congress leadership) that the 
active co-operation of Lord Mountbatten should be secured. Apart 
from his position, his grace and his gifts, his relationship to the Royal 
Family was bound to influence the Rulers. Sardar (Patel) whole - 
heartedly agreed and ashed me to approach him without delay... I felt 
that he (Mountbatten) was deeply touched by my remark that the 
wounds of Partition might to some extent be healed by the States 
entering into a relationship with the Government of India that he 
would' be earning the gratitude of generations of Indians if he could 
assist in achieving the basic unity of the country, t confess that l was 
seized momentarily by the fear that Lord Mountbatten might be 
■ adversely influence by some of his advisers. But to my relief andjoy, he 
plan. Lord Mountbatten discussed the matter with Sardar 
talk enabled them to explain and understand each 
the r hr* °* vtew ' 1 should add that Nehru, with the approval of 
entrusted Lord Mountbatten with the task of 

the tade nj ^ ers on the question of accession and also with 

task of baling with Hyderabad. 16 


earmarked 1 M^nlSli hOWS that the Coi >8 reM leadership very shrewdly 
they could nr* u bat * en to accomplish a task for them, a task which 
interests of the on t l' e ' r own and which was in the best 

could be ‘ ^ enon confessed that he feared Mountbatten 

Mountbatten was « Y Influenced by some of his advisers* . but 

the advice which cnniHk dedicaled to the *P lan ' that he ignored all 
wn.ch could have endangered the required success. 

dearly d?ra l ^d er v ^ n ?J 0n * ** Vicer °v s political adviser on States, 
very little aSSon to hl^l?^ atten i po!icy ' *** Mountbatten paid 
aside the advice and advice pn these matters. He even brushed 
State for India and R„^ Wamin S of Lord Ustowet, the Secretary of 
continued doing «/h»* T' a ’J! eSardins hii P° lic V towards States, and 
Dominion of India a* th ? ught wai **** for the States and the 
Department (which when Mountbatte n and the State 

the Princely States* x, Up by the Central Government to deal with 

States for accession SEJ’S P res5uria "« the Rula « of the Princely 
letter ’to Churrhm before ^ August. Sir Walter Monckton wrote a 
disagreement* ^ °" »* ***.’"«* expletn, some of the 
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‘In my considered judgement, if the Noam (The Rule of 
Hyderabad) were to decide to accede now, there could be an uprising 
and bloodshed on a large scale caused by his Muslim subjects who 
would resent, as they would think the southern bastion of the Muslim 
world in India was being abandoned after all these centuries to the 
Hindus without a struggle... my fear that these matters of coercion and 
pressure will really be carried out has increased as a result of. 
information given to me by several rulers who intended to accede and 
who, in the course of discussions, have shown me notes of interviews 
with the representatives of the State Department and others, in the 
course of which the threats 1 have mentioned above were used and it 
was antidpated in terms that Hyderabad would be compelled to 
accede by the methods within one month..... it may welt be that you 
will not hear from me again upon this matter apart from a short 
message to let you know that the German tactic on the old European 
model has been adopted in India. But / rely on you in the name oTour 
old friendship to see that If this shameful betrayal of old friends and 
allies cannot be prevented, at least ft does not go uncastigated before 
the consdence of the world. '17 

Mountbatten, in his letter to Lord Listowet on 8 th August, 
dalmed that he was doing a great service to the Princes by negotiating 
best terms for them and there was *no question of any pressure or 
undue influence' during these negotiations, but Monckton's letter and 
other evidence contradict this daim. 

Mountbatten, in the same letter, gave his explanation 
regarding his policy towards the Princely States. In a way it was a 
response to Lord Listowel's telegram in which he questioned the 
Justification of his policy regarding the States; he wrote: 

7 took t/ e opportunity on 25* July to advise the Princes to 
align themselves with one or other of the two Dominions, white /. in 
my capacity as Crown Representative, was stiff in a position to 
safeguard their interests and to obtain fair, even generous, terms from 
Sardar Patel, the member in charge of the State Department and the 
man who can deliver the goods on behalf of the Dominion 
Government that will come into existence on the 19* . As soon as / 
turned my attention to the problems of the States, it became evident to 
me that their independence. ba.°d on the Cabinet Mission 
Memorandum of 12 h May 1946, read with 3^ June statement, would 
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not be worth a moment’s purchase unless they had the support of one 
or other of the two Dominions,, principally because of the wide gap 
that prevails between the rulers and the ruled. Barring a few States* the 
rest have no mat military forces of their own. and such police they 
.possess are hardly adequate even to deal with their internal situation. 
The importance of completing these negotiations by 19* August is that i 
shaft cease to be the Crown Representative on that day and the States 
wili thereafter have to make their own terms with the Dominion, ft is 
dear that the compulsion of events wifi sooner or iater force them into 
the arms of the Dominions, it is equally dear that once the present 
chance is missed, the terms which the Princes wili receive wifi not 
anywhere be as generous as-the terms.which t can secure for them 
now. while / am still Crown Representative. ’iff 


h i ft ^ ^ owe ' appeared to be impressed with this explanation. 
_f e . . ^®te Secretary for India on 14 th August (as there was 

naMMu * P 0 ** a ** er independence of India and Pakistan. He 

paid tnbute to Mountbatten: 


it has ^ ore T leave the India Office what a great privilege 

British Scrub* tUf ** associated with you in the unique record of 
outstanding by * our Mcenoyatty. / believe that your 

unimatfnabte huL?*** feariess determination have saved India from 

ST Khleven * nt «* * w 

history, 'iff 95 OPe ffie Safest feats of statesmanship in 


but that W^nfbatten** achievements in India, 

d£ ?* ha ag"** with everything £ 

the States Thi* Ioh*^** ^dsed Mountbatten’s policy towards 

5 S* ““ «»« on 14“ August, aod 
thattime S to d ° to the States he had. by 

Listowel rnniH nnt h*i» !l, and J!® reement or disagreement from Lord 
E T *fP d "**«• So onTcouW see the logic 

Hn»wlMnHMir!nfiu t | W hM l °i?’ noy Mountbatten, especially at the 

ton e w hen their official relationship was to come to an endon the uem 

tha f tnne -_ l ” ^ d not know the tragic loss of hunw, 
life which could have been reduced. 

Anyhow, Mountbatten had a valid point in his explanation 
that he wanted to get the best terms for the Princes while he was there 
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as the Crown Representative. It is also agreed that the great majority of 
rite States had no justification for a separate existence, and this is why 
they were easily persuaded to join the Dominion of India. 

But those States which had protential and desire to remain 
independent, despite Mountbatten’s advice to the contrary, he should 
not have allowed the Congress to pressurize them into accession, and 
this was in line with policy of His Majesty's Government. 

Mountbatten claimed that what he did was in the best interests 
of the Princes; the truth of the matter is that it was not in the best 
interests of all the Princes, but was definitely in the best interests of 
India and the Congress. Mountbatten committed himself to getting 
Congress ‘an integrated India which, while securing stability, will ensure 
friendship with Great Britain . if / am allowed to play my own hand 
without interference. / have no doubt that / will succeed.!'20 

The Press statements of the Congress leadership, induding 
Nehru, made their intentions quite dear: that they would not tolerate 
the Princely Order in the future India. This was brought to the attention 
of Mountbatten by the Nawab of Bhopal as well. He knew that he 
coutd not guarantee that the future government of India would 
preserve the rights and privileges of these Princes, and yet he assured 
the Maharaja of Dholpur that: 

immediate accession to a Dominion on the three subjects of 
Defence. External Affairs and Communications will not prejudice the 
position of States either in regard to their participation in the 
Constituent Assembly or their ultimate freedom to join or not to join 
the union constitution that may eventually be adopted by that 
Assembly ... / have been able to understand your Highness' point of 
view that you are afraid that if you sign the instrument ofaccession you 
will find yourself linked against your will to an independent 
Government without a monarchical head. If you accede now you will 
be pining a Dominion with the King as head if they change the 
Constitution to a republic and leave the British Commonwealth, the 
instrument of accession does not bind you in any way to remain with 
the republic, it would appear to me that that would be the moment for 
your Highness to decide if you wish to remain with India or reclaim full 
tovereign independence. '21 
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Mountbatten here gave the impression that if the Prince joined 
that Union on the three subjects, then it would be their prerogative 
either to stay in the Union or to secede to claim full sovereignty. In 
actual fact, once the Princes joined the Union, after some time, they 
became like a herd of sheep driven by a shepherd — in this case the 
Constituent Assembly. 

Even Mountbatten was not pleased with what happened to 
the Princes after they had joined the union; he said: 

‘Do you know that some of these multi-multi-millionaires are 
new practically down to begging? Some are realty in a deplorable state, 
end it's been done in the most beastly way.22 

' . ^ ee ’ *** future c# Princes’ chapter for more on the fate of 

princes). 


would JJJk )unfba **® n assured the Princes that their rights and privileges 
man ****** and tta* they would enjoy internal autonomy, 
were r... to tbat enjoyed under the British Raj. Most Princes 

Mondrtm** and ^ e * r was shared by Sir Walter 

*° Mountbatten that: you are setting 


these privileges J"* that Mountbatten could not guarantee 

Governor General , ^. Augurt ’ a * he would only be a constitutional 
charm agaIn for a limited P* 2 " 0 * 1 - WW* all his 

disaster whileh^^.w blt Y* *“ mi S ht have been abIe to av ert the 
Congress; 6 there; *** a ^r his departure it was the mercy of 


Leadership ^ intent,ons of the Cof Wess 

Mountbatten inristedtiwr'» ere reluclant to J oin the U nion. But 
that it was in ?*l ° pli ° n 0pe " *° them and 

was more nmmi« H** '” tererts to take; however, the future of India 
nt in his mind than the interests of the Princes. 

? With ,he Con 8 rejs * he wanted to give them an 
integrated India which would provide stability for the region. If India 
had more than two independent States then- the Congress argued - this 
baikamsation would make the Dominion of India ^id other 
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Independent States vulnerable and they would become victims of the 
Communists, who had increased their activities in that part of the 
world. It appears that Mountbatten's mind was working on these lines 
too, as his letter to the Earl of Ustowel seems to suggest: 

'There is still another aspect from which we may look at the 
case. The Indian Dominion, consisting of nearly H of India, and with its 
immense resources and its important strategic position in the Indian 
Ocean, is a Dominion which we cannot afford to estrange for Me 
of the so-called independence of the States. / have no doubt you wili 
agree with me that, although we had to agree to the plan of partition, 
we had no intention to have it baikanised or to weaken it both 
internally and externally. '23 

* 

Perhaps one could say that there was more than one reason 
why Mountbatten insisted that the Princes should accede before 15" 1 
August, and there could be some valid points In favour of Ids policy, 
equally, there would be valid points against it. In the next chapter, his 
endeavours and the political activity which surrounded, strategically, 
the most important and beautiful State of Jammu & Kashmir will be 
analysed. 
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^^^ JUL -mg-P3 ttition of In dia 

Cha Pter 20 

Kashmir at the Time of the Partition 

'^Dort ^ ashmir * as has been explained, was strategically a very 
more ant State ‘ Nehru’s family came from Kashmir and that made it 
N m ' It is often claimed that was infatuated with 
a |< e f nc * w anted it to become a part of India at any price. He took 
by .? n ln ‘ er est in the affairs of the State, and at one time was arrested 
ch-»^. e Government for his ‘illegal’ entry into the State (see 

P er Quit Kashmir Movement’). 

^* e Maharaja and Nehru disliked each other and had 
he ^ rences or > many things, and Nehru’s arrest made matters worse, as 
rna °°k arrest as a personal insult. Nehru’s view was shared by 
Ns colleagues in the Congress, who felt that their world 
°us leader had been humiliated by the Maharaja. Apart from the 
anrt^ e ^' C 3nC * P°*'*' ca l reasons. Nehru was ambitious about Kashmir, 
f here was some element of personal revenge. He wanted to punish 
e Maharaja who had dared to arrest him. 

Nehru insisted that he must go to Kashmir again, irrespective of 
e con sequences. Mountbatten sharply disagreed with him for two 
ea sons: he wanted the future Prime Minister of India to stay in the 
j^Pital, as he was needed there more than anywhere else: also the 
'ashmir Government had requested that no politidan should visit 
Kashmir. 

The Maharaja of Kashmir, in a private letter to Mountbatten 
on 8* July, 1947. said: 


'The present is a very inopportune time for political leaders to 
come to Kashmir as the position is most delicate. A tiny spark, in spite 
of the best intentions in the world, may set alight a conflagration which 
it would be impossible to control. In the circumstances. / would say 
that it would be advisable from at! points of view for Mahatma Candhi 
to cancel his projected visit to Kashmir this year. If. however, for 
reasons of his own he is not in a position to do so. / should still say that 
this visit should take place only toward the end of the Autumn... / 
would, however, again strongly advise that he or any other political 
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leader should not visit the State until conditions in India take a hapP ser 
turn'd 


|n Jit 

Mountbatten and Patel endeavoured to persuade Nehru 
Gandhi should go to Kashmir instead, but Nehru was adamant that ® 
must go. The Kashmir Government did not want any political visits a 
all, and especially they did not want Nehru to step inside the 5ta ® 
boundary. The Maharaja was forced to accept Gandhi as the 'lesser o 
iwo evils; if Gandhi was refused permission it would be very diffi cU 
to stop Nehru going to Kashmir. 


The Maharaja, as is evident from the above letter, reluctant V 
agreed to grant permission for Gandhi's visit, and insisted that if e 
cou not cancel it this year then he should visit 'towards the end of the 
thpy timeta bte did not fit in with the plans of the Congress, as 

an ed the State’s accession before T5 lh August, if not earlier. 


desired ^°J Jnt ^ t ten also visited Kashmir earlier, but it did not get the 
lettpr tS ' f v,e i 1ru was determined to get the desired "results'. In a 

to Mounlbatten on 27'” July 1947. he said: 


and 


Your, 


visit to Kashmir was from my point of view not a success 
disappointment aS before. !ndeed there was considerable 
the work In Deth- - - lack ofresu!ts of your visit. I know very welt that 
leave it. But KaJ '*■ irnportant and urgent and it is not easy for me to 
m,r has become a first priority for me 2 


Nehru’s mental ,J en realised the importance of the proposed visit and 
should go on th- IStreK ’ but he was st ' 11 not convinced that Nehru 
problems. Nehn i rLi^ Xpedit '° n * as he the visit entailed many 

he was overwork ,eVed that he had every right to vidt Kashmir: first ' 
like Kashmir; serr f d and wanted a ‘brief holiday' in a delightful place 
that Congress <h °, to him ■nothing would be more natural than 
Kashmir Covermttt t nd 3 high !eve! emhsar Y to lay before the 

en t the advantages of Joining the Dominion of India . 


the capital wac on the other hand * be,ieved that his presence tn 

off manv irn Portant and he feared that his visit could spark 

t hliZttZ ,: as hs knew that the Maharaja's Government did 
. p ee l*ngs about him. Mountbatten himself notes it in his 
PerJOhhl Report No. , 5 . dated 1 ” August 1947. like ,Wsf 
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■Bamslj j.n Of India 


^ebru u,.y h k Prime Minister of Kashmir) and the Maharaja hate 
acf/7 e rer)c<? 3 °jtt er hatred and / had visions of the Maharaja dedaring 
Irh dcf enf ° Pakistan just before Nehru arrived and Kak provoking an 
f/rr> e , ,c would end up by Nehru being arrested just about the 
utd be taking over power from me in Delhi'. S 

an d anaK^H^ purpose °f Gandhi’s visit to Kashmir is explained 
™'° Ur ‘tbart Sd ’ ^ rhaps 5t wou] d be better .to look into the visit of 
R . rst quest en Wh ‘ ch on 18Hl June and ended on 23 rd June. The 

v ' s it Kashm -11 ° ne COL1 ^ as ^ ' S: wh Y was it necessary for Mountbatten to 
^dia^ SnK r that time? it was the height of political activity in the 
acc ept ecl on ^ nen t. and after the principle of participation had been 
ar >d JUdiri ] 6re W jf re innumerable political, administrative, divisional 
a tteptj 0 a f pro ‘- ) ^ erns which needed the immediate and careful 
P r obl ern ° . e Vicer °y- In view of these inextricable and pressing 
official j ' was n ght to be away from the capital for 5 days, not on 
,ai duty but on a so-called ‘private visit'? 

the /^°u n tbatten^ daimed that he had a standing invitation from 
a ccordi n u t0 v ' sit Kashmir - The strange thing about it is that 
the Mah^ ° ‘^ ount ^ >att en the invitation had been extended to him by 
have av Lp me ^ years previously. If that was so, could he not 
many D 3 ' S | for 3 short visit in the past 25years? There are 

Saraf e w ™ are st ili sceptical about such an invitation. Mr. M.Y. 

prorti. ° , a thorough research on history of Kashmir and 

ced two large volumes, noted it like this; 

met b*>n p here is no evidence that the Maharaja and Mountbatten ever 

have /.a. een and 1947. So it is curious that Mountbatten should 

shouldh, 11 rS T!!l ded ofan invitation extended as far back as 1921 and 

near/ ~,^ Ue 8°od and gracious enough to avail himself of it after 

ncarty 26 years \4 

r-xtenH * S nc * ' mportant for our purposes whether the invitation was 

" y }° Mountbatten or not; the important thing is that he went 

ah™ *hmir at a critical stage to advise and influence the Maharaja 
u the future of this important State. Before he left for Kashmir he 
-vas given, by Nehru, a comprehensive ‘note on Kashmir’, important 
paragraphs of which are reproduced here; 
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Paragraph 22: 

*The situation in Kashmir cannot be effectively met without 
major changes feeding to responsible government in the State with the 
Maharaja as the constitutional head, indeed there is no other way out 
and if this course is not adopted, the Maharaja V position wilt become 
progressively more insecure, if, however, the Maharaja gives a lead h 
this direction by joining the Constituent Assembly of India and taking 
steps for reforms in the State, he would immediately put himself right 
with the people andgain the support of Sheikh Abdullah and the most 
Powerful party in die State, which though predominantly Muslim, 
indudes Hindus mid Sikhs. * 

Paragraph 23; 

Before this can be done, the immediate steps that appear to 
** *° remove Mr. Kak from the Prime Ministership, and 
. d ischarge of Sheikh Abdullah and his colleagues from prison, it has 
^ >ere are other prisoners also who belong to the Muslim 
owere/ Tce. There is no reason why all such prisoners should not be 
fif m , lfan Yperson misbehaves in future, action can be taken against 


Paragraph 24: J 

to Inrfs* happens to Kashmir is, of course, of the first importance 

whir/, hf* * whole, not only because of the past year's occurrences. 

efai #n attention to it, but also because of the great strategic 
°fthat frontier State. There is every element present them 
rcso w^L ^ eaoa ^ Progress in co-operation with India. The 
carried ^ * tate ane great; but unhappily a wrong policy 
and u/a**®” ’vthiessly by a man without any scruple or tong vidon 
*8*eatdeal of personal ambition, has brought the State to the 
Afrj ^ShUl'" B(Jt ln any event te ( Mr - tety must & removed Horn 
taifm r! 7he second immediate step that has to be 

« the release of Sheikh Abdullah as well as other political 
prisoners. Obviously no conditions can be attached to this release,' 

Paragraph 28: . ' { 






7/ any attempt is made to push Kashmir into Me Pakistan 
Constituent Assembly, there is likely to be much trouble-because Me 
National Conference is not in favour of it and the Maharaja V position 
would also become very difficult The normal and obvious course 
appears to be for Kashmir to jean the Constituent Assembly of India. 
This will satisfy both the popular demand andthe Maharaja's wishes, it 
is absurd to think that Pakistan would create trouble ithls happens\S 

This lengthy quotation frotn "note on Kashmir* given to 
Mountbatten by the Congress leadership explains that the visit was not 
private as was claimed, also the fact that on his arrival back in Delhi, he 
gave a full account of the visit to the Congress. He sent full details of 
the visit to the British Government in his Personal Report No 10 dated 
27* June 1947 (Transfer of Power Vol. 11 pp6 79-91). 

He was accused of having gone on a congress Mission to get 
Kashmir’s accession to India or, if nothing else, at least to get assurances 
that the Maharaja would not declare independence prematurely and 
that his Prime Minister Kak should be removed. Critics argue' that 
Mountbatten, if he was not on a Congress Mission, should also have 
given the full account of the visit to the Muslim League leadership, and 
should have informed them about the visit as he did with the Congress 
because he was. until the Transfer of Power 05* August) a Governor 
General of India and the Crown Representative, and in that capacity 
should not have taken sides. 

Now. if we turn our attention to the letter Nehru wrote to 
Mountbatten (on 27* July 1947). in which he said: 

‘Your visit to Kashmir was from my point of view not a success 
axt things continued as before, indeed there'was considerable 
disappointment at the lack of remits of your visit * (The text of this is 
reproduced earlier in this chapter). 

One does not have to be a genius to understand what kind of. 
success Nehru had in mind, and his phrase ‘continued as before* 
indicates that he expected a dismissal of Kak as Prime Minister and the 
release of Sheikh Abdullah from prison. He was convinced that as long 
as Kak was there as Prime Minister of Kashmir, he had no chance of 
getting the accession of Kashmir to the Indian union. 
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State was the h«r „**? Mahara J a believed that Independence of the 

to the either thil was why he dedded nottozct£ ?* 

three reasons IOn " ^haraja d ‘ d not want to join India for 


Sef and thw ^ C ? ngreis kadership. including Nehru a«j 
August: ** W6re the P«Pte to take over power after 19* 


2 . 


3. 


same privHeJ«^ autocratic powers and enjoy th 
joining the InH^ he feared *«>uld be in jeopardy af * 

« this would have W# 

be was con vfrirpH^t°f Ms subjects were Muslin^ *JJj 
Espedaliy at the he* h!would not welcome this ded*' 
Continent The *fa 8 * cornrn unai tension in the Indian Su 

^nstthisuXtKaTon.^ ^ *— * 

though the State a ^ ced ’ n g to Pakistan either* 

with the area which wa« t '* u? a trade and communication h 
the fact that the wst mJn ^ COme P 3 * of Pakistan, and de5 ^ 
feared that-Pakistan could £ 0 °* Ws were Muslim5 * u ^ 

-n the name^i? =0me a W state* as she 
n-hgion. Also, he thought h '® on ‘ and thil was contrary *o . 
Pakistan, even though the 6 t ? ou,d Ioie his powers once he i°L|y 
**** better AanTfese X^mTnd P f| ^ JhB-1 

*CJ WbSh 1 5*PP°rt of his Prime Minister in ^ 
the ooiV eou f le of Years and then ate Shou,d rem ain independent ^ 
StateKV ^ if ** «* position. Kak 

belil^i d join one of thellwS mde Pendence, it was felt that jj* 

it wouM^ thay Wou,d get bettp? ? nS * they shou,d J° in Pa kistan ‘. ha t 

the from Pakistan, and also £ 

° Fder * Dm ** ^S^ rta ^ents ‘to wipe out the 

the Muslim ^ 



of In dig 

Ji nn °^ ,v |edged the State's right to exist as a separate political entity. Mr. 
in his statement on 13 th July said: 

Question engaging the Kashmiri Muslims' attention is 
Hinrf er ^ as ^ 7mir is going to Join the Constituent Assembly of 
0/?c Ustan or Pakistan \ stating that he had made it dear more than 
in^ Indian States were free to Join either Assembly or remain 

f-^PendenL 7 have no doubt that the Maharaja and the Kashmir 
rr) a X ff rnrnen t wilt give their closest attention and consideration to this 
&r and realise the interests not only of the Ruler but also of his 
^Op/ e *6 

to Statements like this encouraged the Kashmir Government not 

a ^ r,a ke a hasty decision about accession; rather it boosted its morale 
M h enc * eavours to remain independent. And this was why the 
^haraja adopted an "evasive' attitude at the time of Mountbatten s 
^ to Kashmir. \X/hen the Maharaja was told that if *His Highness 
footed to Pakistan it would not be considered an unfriendly act by his 
th U ^ rnmen ^ Mountbatten 1 then not only commanded categorically 
/ at he (the Maharaja) 'must then join India . but also offered to send 
^mediately an Infantry Division to preserve the integrity of his 
tky ^ndaries\7 

If the Maharaja had any desire to become a part of the Indian 
^minion, he should not have wasted a moment in joining India, 
P^cause he was getting an assurance from the Viceroy for the safety of 
■* s family and the security of his State. But he had dear ideas about 
remaining independent. When he was pressed by Mountbatten that he 
should decide soon about the future of his State, the Maharaja told him 
that he needed some time to make up his mind, and that he would 
di scuss the matter with him on the day when Mountbatten would 
leave for Delhi. 

On the day when he was supposed to meet Mountbatten, the 
Maharaja sent a message about his ‘illness’ and avoided the meeting. 
Mountbatten realised the nature of his ‘illness’ and left for Delhi 
without achieving very much. This was why Nehru was not satisfied 
with the ‘results' of the visit, and according to him ‘things continued as 
before*. 
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He personally wanted to go to Kashmir in order to check and 
manipulate the events, and dissuade the Maharaja from declaring 
independence or opting for Pakistan. As explained earlier. Mount batten 
was not happy about Nehru’s proposed visit to Kashmir’ on the other 
hand, he felt a sense of failure because he could not achieve the desired 
’result’ for the Congress, and was prepared to make arrangements for 
Gandhi's visit so that how could have a go at the Maharaja. 

Unlike Nehru, Gandhi was a fragile and unattractive figure, but his 
influence over the masses was tremendous. He was extolled to an 
unimaginable extent and people, with love and affection, called him 
apu, father. The Maharaja knew that if Gandhi had come to Kashmir 
ere would have been administrative as well as political problems for 


possible u 2? Why he endeavourad to avoid the visit, if at all 
Whether th ld . not want an Y visits to be made by the political leaders, 
Mountbatt ^ belongecl to the Congress or the Muslim League. 
Kashmir i f n , d Mus,im League leaders that they should not visit 
* ln a ,e «er to Gandhi, he said: 

^ l fo/t/ VOU tha Ajf L 

league leader 'r • Mahara ^ a was strongly opposed to any Muslim 
go or send a nyone^i Kashm,r ’ and 1 ^ askeci Mr - Mnnah not to 


go to Kashmir 6 ° ne band Mountbatten told the League leaders not to 

for Gandhi's vi?i? u ° ther hand he was bujy makin S arrangements 
requesting him He Personally wrote a letter to the Maharaja 
the Maharaia t Gandtli permission to visit Kashmir. He advised 

to the proDnJ? direct cornrT *unication with Gandhi with regard 
posea visit ,n order to save time.9 

especially when^K * f ° r Gandhi to visit Kashmir at that time. 

a visit? Uke M 6 u* Im League leaders were told not to make such 

standing invimti° Unt .. en ’ Gandhi a,so claimed that he had long- 

mission in the Cf 3 ? *° V ' Sit * asbm ‘ r ' claimed that he had no political 

given to the bJS ! nd . that he was going there to an oid P’edge 
me late Maharaja Partap Singh in 1919.10 

standintAns rtrange that ^th Mountbatten and Gandhi had ’long 

pTdi n t n r‘T, l° vw Kashmir - and " 

pieoge at a time which was politically very important? 
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In 1919, Gandhi pledged the late Maharaja Partap Singh that he 
would visit Kashmir. He toured up and down India as a politician and 
a religious leader, but could not find time to honour this 'pledge'. 
Now, after nearly 28 years, he suddenly remembered that the late 
Maharaja Partap Singh had invited him to visit Kashmir, and he was 
gracious enough to honour Kashmir with this visit. 

The late Maharaja Partap Singh could not have come back to 
this world to pass comment on this so-called 'pledge', but his successor 
on the throne, the present Maharaja, did not want Gandhi to visit 
Kashmir. If Gandhi had no 'political mission*, could he not have waited 
and visited Kashmir towards the end of autumn, as suggested by the 
Maharaja? 

Why was it necessary that he must visit as soon as possible, and 
why, in order to save time, was the Maharaja's Government was 
advised to communicate directly with Gandhi? One may ask what the 
■ nature of this urgency was. If it was .a 'private visit* as daimed by the 
Congress, to fulfil the old pledge, surety it could have taken place after 
IS* wrote: 

7 had arranged a meeting between Kak and Gandhi on 24* 
July and warned Kak against dissuading Gandhi from coming 
Kashmir, unless they were prepared for Nehru to'take his place. Kak 
failed to take my advice, and succeeded in stopping Gandhi, with the 
result that the moment Kak had returned to Kashmir, Nehru wrote and 

said that he must nbwgo to Kashmir. 11 

\ 

It appears that Mountbatten made Gandhi's proposed visit to 
Kashmir a matter of honour. He wanted the visit to go ahead, whether 
the hosts were prepared to accept their guest or not did not matter. In 
another piece of correspondence to the Maharaja he said that he had: 

'No power to stop Gandhi or Nehru h am visiting Kashmir. * 
and that it was up to him to detide, 'which of the two you would 
sooner have. / sincerely hope far ait our sakes that, if you do accept a 
visit from one of them you writ be able so to arrange matters that there 
Isnodash.12 
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Mountbatten sincerely endeavoured to get Congress and 
'integrated India*, and as promised, a 'basket full of apples' for Patel. *1 
am prepared to accept your offer (of partition) provided you give me a 
full basket of apples'. Patel said to Mountbatten, referring to the States. 

He could not have left out of the basket this strategically 
important State. Therefore, he first went to Kashmir himself, after his 
failurewiththe Maharaja, and made arrangements for Chandi's visit. 
His political adviser. Sir Conrad Corfield, expressed his opinion on the 
matter like this: 


__ ‘On the question of Kashmir and Hyderabad. / had differences 

'-JOtH .i (Mountbatten). I advised him that if these States were 
provided an opportunity to decide the matter after independence then 
Po&ibie that India and Pakistan couid reach settlement. 
j (teshmir and Hyderabad) could create a balance 
• fTf |t- r ..:- rH ^. aT }d i^kistan. One was a Muslim majority State, whose 
Mutiim f t-f’ the other of Hindu majority, whose ruler was a 

tbe* states had no access to. the sea. both were 

Pakistan l. _ x. «. ■ by India and 


he visited ~' u tKM P*Y an y need to my advice, and when 

political advh~ 2 contrar Y to the practice, he did not invite his 
earned no -• - a ? oom P an Y bim. What he said about Kashmir 

"" ‘to 6 ™"”* to™"*"* 

have ImpoatU 0Ut b*™ ,hat ,h « Viceroy could not rightly 

were freTfcT * on ,he mw * | wnt of Nehru and Gandhi. They 
prepared to * an ^ rta * e Prided the State concerned was 

proSem! The^SL'^JIlS"? th * vWtd,d no * create a law and ord «r 
S«'>.butft^irteW P S.M“ a Pf’ li “ b,e to ,he Muslim Lea S® 

Viceroy told th» IJ? 1 * t0 ^ ** Mountbatten not to visit Kashmir. The 

gc^mmmt <5ld n r ,?!.S a ? y ~ * not vllit Kashmir - « ,ha MehenH,-, 

the seme Hme he^L)'."! P ° ltlca ' laad ? r ‘ “ min 8 *° the s,a,e - Y « 
Nehru in "L.? I ™ de arrangements for the visit of Gandhi or 

refused to accent « Hi 6 fdCt that '*** Kashmir Government repeatedly 

wsvasjfr *■ " uid reiuit ,n d,tturb,neB «' 

- „ P^plte all this, Mountbatten and his followers claimed a 
policy of complete impartiality, if this; was impartiality, one wonders 
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how he would have acted if he was hot? Mr lan Stephens, commented 
that despite the Maharaja’s declared policy and personal request to the 
Viceroy that no political leaders should visit Kashmir. 

'The State of Jammu and Kashmir had several noteworthy 
visits; from Acharya Kripalani, then President of Congress Party (on 17* 
May 1947); from rulers of certain Princely States in the Fast Punjab, 
notably from Patiala and Kapurthala States, where an appalling 
slaughter of Muslims was soon to begin; and most suggestive of all 
from Mr. Gandhi, who had never shown marked interest in Kashmir 
affairs during his political career as yet. 14 

Maharaja’s Government, after resisting pressure for some time, 
finally gave in and agreed to let Gandhi visit Kashmir, provided that he 
made no political speeches. This was readily accepted by Gandhi, as his 
plan was to convince the Maharaja that accession to the Indian Union 
was In the best interests of them all, and that Kak must be removed 
frojm his position as Prime Minister since he was the main obstade. 
Ganjdhi presumably knew that power to dedde the future of the State 
lay with the Ruler rather than people, so there was no need to make 
public speeches in front of the people who already disliked their niter, 
and this exerdse would have been suiddal for his mission too, as this 
would have annoyed the Maharaja. . 

Gandhi and the Congress consistently daimed that the visit was 
'private* and that no politics was involved, and yet only a week after 
Gandhi's departure from Kashmir. Prime Minister Kak was removed 
from Office, and replaced by General Janak Singh. It must be 
remembered here that before Mountbatten left for Kashmir, he was 

given a ‘note on Kashmir’, in which Nehru wrote.‘Kak must be 

removed from the Prime Ministership*. This objective was achieved by 
the visit of Gandhi, and Kak was ordered to vacate his Office on 11*" 
August. 


Maharani Tara Devi influenced the running of the 
administration from time to time, and since she was the beloved wife 
of the Maharaja, no-one dared to 

Challenge her. She on the other hand, was under the influence of Raj 
Gum, Swami Sant Deo, who came to the State during the last years of 
the tye Maharaja. Partap Singh. 
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Somehow he was able to bring the Maharani under 1 
hypnotic influence during the last years of Maharaja Hari Singh s reign 
and according to some commentators, 'commanded almost to 
influence in the Palace through the Maharani and her son'- Being a 
strict Hindu who hated Muslims, he somewhat moulded her thinking 
according to his own beliefs. The first demonstration of her political 
influence was noticed when the Maharaja’s Minister - in - waiting, a 
moderate Englishman, was forced to retire and was replaced by a 
retired officer from the Punjab Civil Service who happened to be a 
highly fanatical Hindu. 


When Gandhi visited Kashmir, his influence was so great on 
her that she (the Maharani) walked a respectable distance bare footed 
and greeted him with a golden cup full of milk. Gandhi refused to 
. ff^'^solden cup by saying: 

n 1 065 n °t drink the milk of a ruler whose people are unhappy . 


Rai Gun Un P® sta y ' n Kashmir, Gandhi first had a meeting with the 
Devi Pr ’ Wh L Ch Was Allowed by a meeting with the Maharani Tara 
Maharaja nCe |-i rar> Pr ime Minister Kak and. last of all . the 

importantly h a * S .°. visited important Hindu Pandits and more 
imprisoned nat- 6 V ',* lted Begum Sheikh Abdullah, the wife of the 
future of the J 0na ist •eader. whose release Nehru wanted before the 
and his first and ^ W3S decided - He sta Y ed in Kashmir until 4 ,h August 
the sacking of p •' Tl0rt '™ portant victory was achieved on the ll ,h with 
Bazaz to say nrne ^' n '^ er Kak. which prompted Pandit Prem Nath 


the futute'nf appointm ent of Janak Singh, the uncertainty about 
Maharaja and hf s W3S remo ' /ed and U ^came clear that the 
had lined up no /esr than the N ^onai Conference, 

particularly i n the ^S° ngress - This caused grave tension in the State, 
fnnferenrp e Y a Hey. Clashes between the followers of the Muslim 
immediately, is the National Conference started almost 


. 6 :ru ’ Gandhi, Mountbatten and some elements of the 

^ . . vernn-ient wanted Kashmir to become a part of the Indian 

Domimo • espite all the p rej j Ure a nd political intriguing, it could not 
have materialised until the Muslim majority district of Gurdaspur was 
awarded to India. 
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the h T ^ e Boundar V Commission had clear instructions to demarcate 
as cert° U,n ar " es *he two parts of the Punjab on the basis of 
^Uslir 3 '™^ 8 conti guous majority areas of Muslims and non- 

kn Qw V n do i n g so, it will take into account other factors. It was a 
thi s wa aCt *" at ci ' rtr ‘ ct °f Curdaspur had a Muslim majority, and if 
have h * awarc ^ ed to Pakistan, which it should have been, India would 
'Radcl ff a° access to t^ e State of Jammu and Kashmir (See the chapter 
the hA ' u ■ ard * for more detaI[ 0. and without this there was no way 
a ha raja could even think of acceding to India. 


close f • ^ enon had a ver Y privileged position: he was not only a 

W as al ofr ^ oun tbatten, but also his Reform Commissioner. He 

these S ° Secr ? tar V of the Home Department dealing with States, and in 
Acco J: apacities he had direct access to Mountbatten at al! times. 
Moi/th" 8 f ° ^ oun thatten he was his ‘indirect contact* with Patel, and 
IfTiDt 0 t)atten n °t only trusted him very much, but also listened to and 
^ore d ien ^ ^' S ic * eas ^ ee the chapter ‘Mountbatten at Work’ for 


Kashm- Pat ® , and the Congress, realising the strategic importance of 
Men ^ 3nd itS ‘ difficult y’ in seeding, used the good offices of Mr. 
of | . P reser >t a solution to Mountbatten that Kashmir become part 

Dos^Kt 13 ^ enon ' as at so many times in the past, suggested a 

.. S1 e so * u tion, or it may be called a magic trick to win Kashmir for 


sir • f "* e ^ new that the geography of Kashmir and the political 
uatlon demanded a new approach, as he could not have used the 
arne stick which was used to coerce other princes. So he very cleverly 
ggested that in the future demarcation of boundaries. Gurdaspur 
u st be awarded to India, whatever the evidence against it, if India 
as to win Kashmir. In his briefing, prepared for the Viceroy on 17'* 
JU( V, he wrote: 


Kashmir presented some difficulty, it is claimed by both the 
Ominions, and at the present moment my feeling is that the issue 
not force d by either party, ft is possible that a predominantly 

uslim State like Kashmir cannot be kept away from Pakistan for long 
w’e may leave this matter to find its natural solution. Unlike 
yderabad it does not He in the bosom of Pakistan and it can claim an 
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exit to India* especially If a portion of the Curdaspur District goes to 
the East Punjab (meaning India). '16 

The Maharaja’s reasons for not joining India have been 
discussed earlier, and Congress knew that he would not join India, 
espedally if a corridor was not provided through the Gurdaspur District 
to link Kashmir with the Union. Menon’s suggestion touched the hearts 
of Mountbatten and Nehru, and behind the scenes work was done to 
implement this plan. 

On 4* August. Mountbatten. in a meeting with the rulers of 
Indore and Bhopal, said that he: 


. Fully realised the dfffieu/tier peculiar to Bhopal. They arose 
so in the case of Kashmir and Hyderabad* though not so seriously 
evuCJrv—f* WNch Was so P laced geographically that it could Join 

"" pu> ln, ° ,he 


manner: 


' n ** re P° rt No. 17 the viceroy repeated the same point in this 


e ^stonto^JZ!^Z n ?. **0**out#*™#”* (takinginto account the 
Kashmir, when m **! n Hyderabad and Bhopal) beyond 

fop tj Maharaja has at last decided to sack his Dewan 

Pakistan nr /JO?** a referendum to decide whether to Join 

** * 

was ^adv f 0 ***** *** the Boundary Commission’s Award 

and the -, . reTor e 8 ^ August and presented to Mountbatten on the 9“> 

p 1 ” after ,his period - By ^ ^» 

that the District^^^ Uagu ® and the Con 8 ress Hi 8 h Commands 
oioveri ^ urdas P ur had been awarded to India. This is 

flS«y) A " KhM ' Wro,e to L ° rd l!mi,V " >d * 


/ was dumfounded to receive the private message which you 
nave sent me through Mohammed AIL As ! understand it. the gistof 
hts message ts as follows: (!) Gurdaspur or a large portion of it has 
Deen 8*ven to East Punjab by the award of the Boundary Commission. 
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The report is that this is a political decision, and not ajuefidai one: (2) 
If this is so. it is a grave injustice which will amount to a breach of faith 
on the part of the British. 7 9 

What appeared to have happened was that Raddiffe 
succumbed to the pressure and agreed to award relevant Tehsils of Hie 
Gurdaspur District (see chapter * Raddiffe Award' for more details) to 
India, in order to provide much desired' Land communication' to the 
Dominion, but he remained adamant that the Tehsils of Zira and 
Ferozepore must go to Pakistan as originally dedded this dedsion was 
not entirety satisfactory to Nehru, as the Tehsils of Ferozwpors and Zira 
had political. economic and strategic importance. 

The Prime Minister of Bikaner. Sardar Panikkar, met 
Mountbatten together with his chief Irrigation Engineer. Kanwar Sain, 
on the morning of 11 th August, and wished to talk about the Boundary 
Award. Mountbatten declined to discuss the matter, to which Kanwar 
Sain responded that: 

7 and Panikkar have been asked by Bikaner to convey that if 
the Freozepur Headworks and the Gang CanaI are allocated to 
Pakistan, Bikaner will have no option but to Join Pakistan. \'20 

Nehru was already aware of Bikaner's concern, and he did not 
want Bikaner to opt for Pakistan, because apart from economic and 
strategic disadvantages it would have encouraged other rulers either to 
opt for Pakistan or to stay out of the Union and become independent. 

To overcome this problem Nehru, once again, had to trust and 
rety on the plenipotentiary powers of his trusted friend, Mountbatten. 
In a letter to the Viceroy, he wrote: 

it, however, appears that Sir Cyril Raddiffe's mind may be 
working in the direction of giving Ferozepore and Zira Tehsits. having a 
small Muslim majority east of the Sutlej to Pakistan, in return for giving 
Gurdaspur to East Punjab. That will be disastrous from the point of 
view of Fast Punjab and Bikaner State from the irrigation point of view 
and disastrous to India as whole from the strategic point of view, 
because the only line of defence, that is the Sutlej, will have been 
pierced by the bridge at Ferozepore. and between this and Delhi time 
is no natural barrier. Both frorp the strategic and the irrigation point of 
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view it will be most dangerous to let Ferozepore go to Pakistan. 
Whatever may be the decision about west of the Sutlej, no area east of 
the Sutlej must on any account go to Pakistan. '21 

Mountbatten all along maintained that he never had anything 
to do with the Boundary Commission's findings or its decisions. If this 
was true, then why would Nehru write a letter of this nature to him? If 
he believed that those areas should have become part of India, his two 
members on the Boundary Commission should have put forward their 
case, which they did, but the overwhelming weight of evidence was 
against it. 


There was no need for Nehru to write directly to the Viceroy if 
he knew that he could not influence the decisions of the Commission, 
fact that Nehru wrote this rather authoritative letter at eleventh 
*, he ® oun ^ ar Y Commission had decided its award, is 
the dY? * new h' s friend. Mountbatten. could and would change 

a s, °?* an d this was proved when the award was finally 
announced bn 17“* August. v 


many iSt*** d J!T e8ard for law end e ^ uit Y« and to "rprise of 
rewarded. Curdas P ur was awarded to tndia, but India Was 
rewarded with the Tehsils of Ferozepore and Zira also. 

was tak^T*^ im * >ortanl P°* nt to consider is that once the decision 
Ka/hmT.L Chat>ge the «"•«* after 8- August, the Maharaja of 
desired ‘i 95 J* rsuaded 5° 1ac ^ Prime Minister. Kak, because the 
mmmart . communication* was provided. Apart from other 
!n r ^ t0 * ? ho beliewed that without the District of Gurdaspw[ 
interview sSd-^ 1 * 006 ° f getting Kaj ft fnir ’ Mountbatten himself in an 


reattu halL*** ted not made the award, the Maharaja would 

reauy have no option but to join Pakistan. 22 


Mahara- 9>hgress leadership and Mountbatten did not want the 
__ ai+ t0 take ? Wl °P l ' on of joining Pakistan or any other option 
P acceding to the Indian Union. Major General Shahid 

Namid, who was Secretary to Sir Claude Auchinleck, .at the time of 
partition, wrote in his book that; 
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4 Kak, the Prime Minister of Kashmir, dined with us. He to/d me 
that he is in favour of Kashmir joining Pakistan, but Mountbatten is 
applying pressure on the Maharaja to accede to India. '23 This dinner 
party, according to the writer, was held on 28 rtl July 1947. 

Mountbatten. in his Top Secret Personal Report, written on 1* 
August, said: 

V have reason to believe that when Patel had tried to reason 
with Nehru the night before our meeting. Nehru had broken down and 
wept, explaining that Kashmir meant more to him and told a friend 
after our meeting that / (Mountbatten) had probably saved Nehru's 
political career, and thus the chance of Congress making good on the 
transfer of power'. 24 

The question which immediately comes to mind is what did 
Mountbatten save Nehru's political career from? What was danger to 
his political career, and from whom? And what did Mountbatten do to 
save his political career and to get his name in the good books of the 
Congress? It must be considered in this context that, according to 
Mountbatten, Kashmir meant very much to Nehru and he ‘had broken 
down $nd wept’because of his concern over Kashmir. 

One does not have to be a genius to infer from this that 
whatever Mountbatten did or promised to do has something to do 
with Kashmir, about which Nehru was emotional. This meeting, when 
Nehru ‘broke down’, was held at the end of July, and until then the 
Maharaja clearly had no intention of joining India. This was very 
worrying, not only to Nehru and Patel, but also to Mountbatten. After 
that, despite the consistent refusal by the Maharaja’s Government to 
allow any political visitors in the State, the Maharaja was forced to 
accept Gandhi’s visit, in which he must have assured the Maharaja that 
the District of Gurdaspur ^vould be awarded to India in order to 
provide ‘land communication’ to the State, provided he {the Maharaja) 
sacked Kak, and did not make a hasty decision of independence or. for 
that matter, accession to Pakistan. 

The Maharaja, after a definite assurance of ‘land 
communication’ with India, sacked his Prime Minister, Kak, on 11“* 
August, and appointed General Janak Singh in his place.* He was still 
very ambitious about independence, but the pressure was becoming 
intolerable. He knew his much desired independence was only 4 days 
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away, so to avert the pressure he sacked his Prime Minister, but did not 
accede - not even to India. 

The new Prime Minister, on I2 lh August, offered to both 
Dominions the chance to enter into a ‘Standstill Agreement’ with t e 
Government of Kashmir. The text of the telegrams sent to bot 
Governments was as follows: Telegram from Prime Minister. Kashmir 
State, to Sardar Abdur Rab Nishter, State Relations Department. 
Karachi, dated 12 lh August 1947: 

‘Jammu and Kashmir Government would welcome Standstill 
Agreements with Pakistan on all matters on which these exist at present 
moment with outgoing British India Government, it is suggested that 
existing arrangements should continue pending settlement of detail* 
an ormai execution of fresh agreements'. 

, The te >rt of the telegram from Foreign Secretary, Government 
akistan. Karachi, to Prime Minister of Jammu and Kashmir. 
Srinagar, dated 15 th August 1947: 

to have J> ^ ^fgram of the 12 h . The Government of Pakistan agree 
Kashmir f dndstl ^ Agreement with the Government of Jammu and 
settlement/!?* continuance of the existing arrangements pending 
enr °r details and forma/execution of fresh agreements'. 

The text of the telegram from India: 

Minister C ? v f mme nt of India would be glad if you or some other 
negotiating /t authorised on this behalf could fly to De/hi for 
Indian Dom^nf’i ^ reement ^ etW ff n Kashmir Government and 
agreement' ? Early action desirable to maintain intact existing 

agreements and administrative arrangements'. 

unlike thos e h °f Sh the lndian Governmenfl - eply was encouraging, 
before anv °^° ther States - India did not rtre ” the need for accession 
Agreement u k ' nd of A S reementt but subsequently no Standstill 
JL p K,, hr J as included. This claim by the Pakistan authorities and 
working the Maharaja wanted to accede to India, and was 

, 5 rdS thil end gradually, does not hold when it is properly 
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^BJlLLti on of fndi^ 


Price, and h C ' U ^ e evident that he did not want to join Pakistan at any 
^ainlv d‘H made that c,ear in the meeting with Mountbatten. but he 
lndi a. but h " 0t W ‘ Sh t0 accede to India either. If he had wished to join 
ab °Ut 80o/ eSlt f t6d because of an uprising by the Muslims, who formed 
ac Ced e wh° k, the P°P u!ation * he would certainly have agreed to 
'Pen to irv^i. n ”^ ount hatten offered to send him a battalion of armed 
° look after his interests. 


dearly sh 6 act tbat he rejected this generous offer by Mountbatten 
s v>bs e _ u _ ° ws fhat he had no desire or intention of joining India. His 
d ‘ Jr hissal f ~~ ,ike a,,owin g Gandhi to visit Kashmir, and the 

seen as ° r - * w ^° was not In favour of Joining India could only be 

conja--,-, 3 f faken to neutralise the intolerable pressure of the 
* ,he H |n du establishment and Mountbatten. 


Aug Urt appears that he wanted to play for time and wait for 15 ,h 
free _? n * be ® r *ftsh paramountcy would lapse and he would be a 

a bett ,nd ®P^ n rient Ruler. He must have thought that he would be in 
Pressu^ po * ltion to dec ' de about the future of his State and resist 
Agreern W3S Why offered to both Dominions a Standstill 


3f Pon J he l T ,a ' n wea kness of the Maharaja was his unpopularity 
wi$h f l subjects * wanted to remain independent, but he did not 
Pq^ ° have democracy in his country or to lose his authoritarian 
n art - er *' *~* e wa nted to have ciose nations with both Dominions. 
r 0 u/ ar,Y wi . tb India- AH his trade links, transport and communication 
with 6 * ^ ere w *fh Pakistan: and the only possible link he could have had 
. fhe future Dominion of India was through the District of 
daspur, if it was awarded to india. 

did , Apart from the Congress and Mountbatten. the Maharaja also 
^ n want the District, of Gurdaspur to become part of Pakistan. 
. a .y se *hat would have left him vulnerable to Pakistan, and he could 
have obtained any help from India if there were some crises. 

The Maharaja knew that the crisis could only be delayed, not 
avoided, as he did not enjoy the support of his subjects. Therefore, he 
was also In agreement that there must be a ’Land communication’ with 
n that he could be helped at time of desperate need. 
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The Congress leadership were aware of this weakness ® g 
consistently stressed that he should make relations better vvit 
National Conference and as a gesture of goodwill release 5 e ^ 
Abdullah, a popular nationalist leader who was pro-Congress an 
personal friend of Nehru. It was clear that without popular support 
Maharaja would not be able to survive for too long, especially •' 
was to remain independent or to decide to join India. 


Mountbatten. when he visited Kashmir, stressed that the 
Maharaja should ascertain the popular will of the people before the 
future of the State was decided. The Maharaja of Kashmir was the only 
ruler in whose case the Governor General gave the ruler the right to 
choose the method of consulting public opinion. Perhaps it was 
assumed that if Sheikh Abdullah was released and somehow public 
opinion was tested, then surely it would not go in favour of Pakistan. 


. , ° n 15 ' h August 1947, the British paramountcy lapsed and with 
■ e tate of Jammu and Kashmir became a fully independent and 
overeign State. There are many who argue that the State of Kashmir 
was overeign State even before this as the Treaty of Amritsar’ did not 
. imit the Maharaja’s power to conduct his diplomatic affair* 

a * had treat, ef with other states. 


M . Treaty’, in fact, gave a large measure of independence to 
, 9 ( r f^ a ‘ n external and internal affairs of the State. The fir* 1 
Arttde of the -Treaty dearly rhows that the: 


„ . te 'T ,tor y was- transferred in ‘independent possession' of the 

mountains S ' ngh and the heirs ma,e of his bod y ~ 3,1 tfle K ° T 
of the river i C ° Untr/ ’ with its dependencies, situated to the eastward 
xnei pxrlnH! ndus and westward to the river Ravi, including Chamba. 
Government*h ^ 111,1 ' being part of the territories ceded to the British 
rtf thp TroaH K ^hore State, according to the provisions of Article ri 

of the Treaty of Lahore, dated 9* March 1846 '. 


The Article which defines the British supremacy is as follows: 

. ., Maharaja Gu/ab Singh acknowledges the supremacy Q f the 
British Government, and will in token of such supremacy present 
annually to the British Government one horse, twelve perfect sha^l 
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Car/, ° approved breed (6 male and 6 female). And three pairs of 
asnrnere shawls'. 


Hot linv^T'^ 6 Treat y a * so shows British supremacy, but it does 

Sta{ e ' ^*' e Maharaja's Government's right to negotiate with other 
Stat ec* n0t t0 conc * uct ' ts own diplomatic relations; it merely asks the 
With ° vernrnent to abide by the British decision in cases of disputes 
her States. Article 5 asked that the Maharaja's Government: 


oj- refer to arbitration of the British Government any 

Go^ e * ° r Questions that may arise between himself and the 
by ff, rnmer }[ Lahore or any other neighbouring State, and will abide 
e decision of the British Government. ’ 


°th Unlike Treaties concluded by the British Government with 
. e ^ Prince| y States, the Treaty of Amritsar did not contain any clause 
r»] 'f- P r °hibited the Maharaja from having independent diplomatic 
nations with other States. 

dj . ,n theory, the Maharaja could have conducted his own 
not 0matic re * at >ons; the practice, of course, was different. He could 
employ any British. American or European officers without the 
hsent of the British Government. 


One could conclude that whatever autonomy Kashmir and 
. er hig States like Hyderabad and Travancore enjoyed, they had no 
^ e . rnat ' ona l status, and practically they were at the mercy of the 
ntish Government. They could not conduct their external affairs or 
rna ke any contracts without the consent of the paramount power. But 
° n ce the British supremacy lapsed, those States which did not accede to 
e| ther of the Dominions became independent and sovereign. 

The State of Jammu and Kashmir possessed all the attributes of 
^tatehood. which is normally possessed by a State in international law. 

Jtide 1 of the Montevideo Convention, about the Rights and Duties 
of States, made in 1933. said: 


‘Before a piece of land can be termed as a Sovereign State, ft 
must have a permanent population, a clearly defined territory and a 
Government with its ruler who is empowered to enter into treaty 
relations with other States ’ 
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The State of Jammu and Kashmir possessed alt the above 
attributes of Sovereign State once the paramountcy lapsed on 15 Augu 
1947. 


The first attribute of a Sovereign State is that it should have 
people, and it was defined like this: 

‘A people are an aggregate of individuals of both sexes who 
live together as a community in spite of the fact that they may belong 
to different races or creeds, or be of different colour’. 

This first attribute was satisfied even before the lapse of 
paramountcy. The people within the State, irrespective of their colour 
or t, eed, were regarded as the people of the Jammu and Kashmir State. 

The second attribute of Statehood is that a State should have 
dearly defined territory. The size of the territory is irrelevant; it may 
consist of. as in the case of city States, one town only. 

.7 he ^ ate of JatTlr nu and Kashmir had clearly defined territory 
Vi rhic e J a P se °f paramountcy, and the Maharaja was the ruler 

Icathmir. ? efined territory known as the State of Jammu and 
. ’ w nen the paramountcy lapsed no change occurred in this 


... 6 ird a fhibute is that State should have a Government. 

W '' t nS ik° ne ° r more persons who run the affairs of the State 
accor i g o e law of the land. The Maharaja had full control on his 

’ nterna l autonomy to run the affairs of the State. 
. cnor th;^ aP ^ S ^ m ' r Constitution Act 1939, in Section 5. clearly 


and F°^ ers ’ fegidatlve, executive and judicial in relation to the 
, e S . ~° vef hment, are hereby declared to be and to have 

always n in erent in and possessed and retained by High Highness'. 
The 3 araja was also empowered to make ‘laws and issue 
proclamations, orders and ordinances by virtue of his inherent 
authority. 
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^ The fourth characteristic of Statehood Is that a State should 

0 f e a ca P3City to enter Into relations with other States. This function 
State distinguishes it from lesser units such as members o a 
jf a era ^ on or protectorates. These units are not recognised by other 
es as fully fledged members of the international community. 

The State of Jammu and Kashmir, like other Princely States, 
D as no ^ ^ ree to conduct its own external affairs; this was done by the 
^^rannount p° W er. But after the lapse of paramountcy this function, 
n the authority of the paramount power, returned to the Maharaja. 

j Section 7 of the Independence Act empowered the Maharaja 

° exercise these powers in relation to the State of Jammu and Kashmir, 

Maharaja, Irrespective of whether he was popular among his 
u jects or not, became sovereign ruler in the full sense of the word. 

The Maharaja exercised his newly acquired power to conclude 
a Standstill Agreement with Pakistan, another Sovereign State: he also 
0 fered India a similar kind of ‘Agreement'. Both India and Pakistan 
Acknowledged t h e Maharaja's newly acquired right to conclude treaties 
^rith other Sovereign States: Pakistan by accepting the treaty (Standstill 
Agreement) and India by inviting the Maharaja’s Government for 
ne gotiations about the terms of the treaty. 

Once a State has acquired these four essential attributes, it 
becomes a Sovereign State in the full sense of the word. As discussed 
above, the State of Jammu and Kashmir fulfilled all essential 
characteristics of Statehood and became a fully Sovereign State in the 
full sense as defined by international law. 

The view that the State of Jammu and Kashmir was not 
recognised as a Sovereign State by other existing States, therefore, it 
Was not sovereign, is unsound and irrelevant A State, once it has 
acquired the essential attributes, becomes a Sovereign State. 

Such recognition is necessary to enable every new State to 
enter into official intercourse with other States, but the absence of this 
recognition does not mean that the State has no existence. As 
international personality is created by the fact of its creation and not by 
the recognition of that fact; though the recognition supplies the 
necessary evidence that the State has come into existence. 
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When a community is granted independence by the 
paramount power, it acquires independence in law from that moment, 
not from the time when it is recognised by other Sovereign States. The 
legal fact of independence does not depend on recognition by other 
States; independence is acquired as soon as granted by the paramount 
power. 

The recognition is the acceptance of this fact and this normally 
takes time, as other Sovereign States have to consider many things 
before recognising a newly born State. The State of Israel came into 
existence in 1948, and 40 years after there are still many Sovereign 
States in the world who still do not officially recognise her, but it does 
not mean that Israel does not exist. 

the i People's Republic of China was not recognised by 

Dolit .^ tates ^ or 3 l° n S time, but it still existed as a separate 
thirJ Ca * n other words, the coming into being of a State is one 

thing and .ts recognition is another. 





T^ e ou tside the Indian Sub-Continent knew 


situation. 


, , ’ . ’ u was not expected that other Sovereign States 

woud recognise any of these States without fully looking into the 
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Another reason was the widely known rivalry between the 
Dominions of India and Pakistan over the future of these States, as both 
Dominion wanted them to join them, and no prudent Government 
could recognise these newly independent States without giving careful 
consideration to the effect it could have on future relations with India * 

a 1 

and Pakistan. 

Even then the Government of France and some middle East 
countries were thinking of recognising Hyderabad and Kashmir, but 
Britain applied political and diplomatic pressure to stop this happening 
; according to the British point of view, this kind of gesture would 
prejudice the successful outcome of the negotiations which were going 
on at that time'.26 

To conclude, it is clear from the above discussion that the State 
of Jammu and Kashmir became a Sovereign State in the full sense of 
international law, after the lapse of paramountcy. And like other 
Sovereign States of the international community* the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir possessed alt the essential attributes of a Sovereign State at 
the time of partition. It was a political entity which had no legal or 
constitutional links with Britain, India or Pakistan; and no other power 
had any legal or constitutional claim or authority over the State. 
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Chapter 21 


Conclusion 

When the British went to India they witnessed the decline in 
power and prestige of the Moghul Empire, and there were several 
autonomous states, with deep suspicions of each other and in positions 
of rivalry, which often resulted in wars. 

The time was ripe for foreign intervention after the Battle of 
Plessey in 1757; the East India Company was no longer only a trading 
company, since it had begun to lay down the foundations of the British 
Indian Empire which was to become a 'Jewel in the British Crown*. 
And when, after the Second World War, British derided to relinquish 
the British Raj in India, its desire was not to leave India batkanised as it 
had been at the time of the Battle of Plessey. 

The task of granting independence to India, preferably a united 
India, was given to Mountbatten; and a time limit of 14 months was 
imposed. An agreed solution to the political problem of India had to 
be found within that time, i.e. by June 1948. Winston Churchill, an 
elderly and most experienced Statesman, commented on this timetable: 
‘Everyone knows that the 14 months time limit is fatal to any orderly 
transfer of power’.l 

Perhaps Churchill was right, for to achieve an 'orderly transfer 
of power*, more time should have been allowed. Mountbatten was 
charged with securing an agreed political solution within a unified State 
of 400 million people (one in five of the earth’s population). 250 
million Hindus, 90 million Muslims. 6 million Sikhs, and the rest made 
up of numerous sects of Buddhists and Christians; there was also the 
problem of 562 Princely States. 

The population spoke 23 languages and 200 dialects, and 
Induded some 3.000 castes, originating in radat, tribal, occupational 
and territorial differences. By any standard it was a huge task, and it 
was made even more difficult by the Muslim League's demand for 
Pakistan for the Muslims; the insistence of Congress on a united India; 
and the desire of the majority of the Princes to retain their freedom and 
privileges, either under the British Raj or under continued British 
protection. 


This gigantic task certainly required plenty of time and very 
careful planning* The political situation in India had become a 
stalemate, and it was at that time that Mountbatten was sent to India 
to end the British Raj. 

Many thought Mountbatten was sent on a ‘mission 
impossible*, and that it*s inevitable failure would tarnish his reputation 
rather than enhance it. Mountbatten realised the difficulty of his task, 
but once he accepted the post he was determined to succeed. As for the 
time limit, however, short as it looked to Churchill, Mountbatten 
granted independence to India and Pakistan about 9 months ahead of 
schedule. 


Two reasons have been suggested for his doing this: 

t)Beause of the communal violence, India was on the verge of a dvll 
* and more d^ay meant less or no transfer or power; 

of power was part of the price the Congress 
demanded for accepting the partition of India. 

the co-o Deratinn to jJ ccom P list ' *hls gigantic task. Mountbatten wanted 

gains in India, fa hfcftS** 1 *' 1 !? f 8,1 the groups com P etin « for political 
first speech in India, he said: 

June loJut" Government are resolved to transfer power bv 

the prind^le oHht 'Tr.v ° f hil arrlval in lnriia - ha decided to accept 

Congress to ftvallL^Sl, 0 " lndia ' This Wai a bitter pHI for the 

leadership which laid dr^^r rt was the fol,ie * of the Congre « 
his Pakistan if thaTr- 0 ^foundations on which Mr. Jinnah built 

tolerance, and had hlTSf ,eaderihip , had had more viiion and 
there would have *** 

.... ^ P*®?* ^ ere Prepared to transfer power and leave India, 

but they wished India, whether united or divided, to remain in the 
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Commonwealth. The idea of transferring power to a united India was 
frustrated by the Muslim League's demand for Pakistan: and the 
Congress was strenuously opposing this, hence making the task of 
Mountbatten more difficult. Jinnah was also adamant in his demand, 
and he said: 

‘We are opposed to a united India constitution with a Central 
Government. Federal or otherwise. We are opposed to this because it 
wilt mean our transfer from the British Raj to the Hindu Raj. United 
India means a Hindu social or cultural majority dominating the 
Muslims, whose civilisation , culture and soda! structure of life is totally 
e8fferent\3 

This weakened the position of Mountbatten when it came to 
negotiating the partition of India. Patel, the strong man of the 
Congress, put a price on agreeing to the creation of Pakistan. The 
demand included the partition of the great provinces of Punjab and 
Bengal; an early transfer of power (in 1947): and a free hand to deal 
with the Princely States - in Patel’s words a 'basket-full of States*. Patel, 
on the other hand, agreed to ensure that the Congress would accept 
the partition of India; and that India, after independence, would 
remain in the Commonwealth. 

As pointed out earlier, Mountbatten went to India to 
accomplish a task, and to achieve this he had to make compromises; 
and this contributed to the misery and destruction which followed the 
Partition. 

To keep his side of the bargain, Mountbatten had to rush the 
Partition at such a speed that no one could have a second thought 
about it or even understand what was happening. 

Granting independence to a united India was itself a gigantic 
task, and many thought that the 14 months allowed for the task was 
not enough; and the fact that India had to be partitioned, required 
more time and careful planning, but Patel demanded that Mountbatten 
speed up the partition process and transfer power as soon as possible. 

To divide the provinces of Punjab and Bengal, a Boundary 
Commission was set up and Sir Cyril Radcfiffe was appointed as its 
Chairman. Because the whole partition process was going at a 
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f)f India 

ornnerf^ 6 speed ’ the Commission had insufficient time to do its j° b 


have a c |^° reover ’ the Commission tacked cohesiveness and did not 
of the BouncJ Set ° f nj,es ' Accordin S to Chief Justice Munir - a member 

ar Y Commission: 

to the Govern^ them tbat tbe report w hich would be submitted 
by a member° r ( ^ Gnera ^ wou ^d be bis own report; and that no report 
and rights of ^ Uld be sent up. This was contrary to the procedure 
reduced from th merT} bers of the Commission as our position was 
spokesmen of tt, 3t ° f tlle members of a Commission to that of the 
me parties'. 4 

hut it was to < t^ mi i S10n was to demarcate ‘contiguous majority areas’, 
decision. The m 6 ,° tber Odors’ into consideration before the final 
meant by ‘other fL'/ 61r * of the Commission had no idea what was 
about this to th e and Sir Cyril Radcliffe did not even give a hint 

members. 

undefined dis^*' ot j\ er factors’ gave to the Chairman a ‘wide and 
ss/gn to )t • He could take a factor into consideration and 

tbeab senZ P °? atKe he Iiked; as for ‘contiguous majority 
h \u- r 3 Te bstV or ° f any definition of the extent of an area, say a 
as e did. a ^ a Avenue drde. he could take into consideration, 
majority area. The 3 house or part of a house as a contiguous 
cu across village J~ rawn by him. as already mentioned, not only 
bouses in same village\5 

When th e m 

f °i 5 j ^ yril Rad cliff e L rnber5 of the Commission submitted their reports 
as ed by Mr. j Uj{f ’ a Save them a lunch on 7 lh August, where he was 
ne had all th e rep ^ ah Jan to give an indication about the Award, as 
reply was that he h an ^ ar S um ents before him, ‘and the apologetic 

consult the Govern not made up his mind and would have to 
10r -Cenera/\6 
Possibly th e r 

J anah. who first f OVe rnor-General saw the opportunity to punish 
uf rted India; and tfle Brit ' sh desire to grant independence to 

v ar ity’ and his ‘most en blJrt Moun tbatten’s most sensitive kind of 
u in as the joint Gov^ Ulnerab,e P 0 ' 1 ^' his pride ‘ b V refusing to accept 

rnor General. Mountbatten was very perturbed 
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£ - jLAj £iUg_ D of I n tt ia 

and annoyed with 

conversation he h aH J .'" nah * decision, which is 
6 had W| th Jinnah: 


evident from the 


Viceroy. y° u realise what this will cost you?' asked the furious 
Jinnah replied, 'it 

''ay cost me several cores or rupees in assets’. 
of Pakiitan-Tetoitln 1 f?** V ° U the who,e of Y° ur assets and the future 

Governo^Gen tllreat ' Jinnah refused to accept him as the Joint 

relations between 'thT* HS further embittered tfie airead y te u me 
interests of thr> r thern - This situation, of course, was in the best 
Saraf went to''" on S res s. After this Mount batten, according to Justice 


Offir* ^ tofa Uy forgetting the imperative demand of his 

c&rtfof' s? Wn ™ e P resent a five to act impartially towards both the 


Mo th tT" ^ . ft 'y° u * d have been better for Pakistan to accept 
do -f- 1 j. ef l a j ^?' nt < ^ overnor General: by depriving him of the 
into fh* 1 r 6 3 S2t beart on ’ Mohammed Ali Jinnah pushed him 
° , e , on S ress corner, where he was to use his power and influence 

to get the most for the Congress. 

. , bad become a joint Governor General, he would have 

en in e te to Jinnah, and would have been obliged to be impartial, 
or at least, not to cause too much damage to the future State of 
akistan, which he did when he was humiliated and his pride was hurt. 
Justice Saraf comments on it: 


That is why some people hold the view that the decision not 
o accept him as Common Governor General, though legally and 
morally unexceptionable was. nevertheless, politically inexpedient. He 
was, no doubt, pro-Nehru, but it was after we rejected his proposal 
that he became vindictive and revengeful in the extreme. That does 
him no credit; the question, however, is not what was creditable or 
discreditable on his part, but whether it was not a tactical mistake to 
have pushed him over deeper into the enemy camp when Pakistan had 
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not taken shape and the States in and around the geographic entity ° 
Pakistan had yet to make decision on accession . 9 

Although the vast majority of Pakistanis firmly believe tha 
Jinnah’s decision was the right one, mainly because very few, if at \l 
would dare to question the wisdom and vision of Jinnah. it mu ft 
remembered that he was not infallible. 

In the view of this writer, he did make mistakes, and discarding 
Mountbatten like that was a major mistake which cost Pakistan not 
only the Muslim majority Tehsil of Gurdaspur, Batata. Zira a nd 
Ferozepore, but it also paved the way for the ‘accession’ and invasion 
of Kashmir by India, not to mention the loss assets. 

/f^e main reason put forward by Muslim League in defence of 
this decision was that they had already appointed for British Governors 
and the appointment of a Governor General would have been disliked 
V e people, and that Mountbatten was pre-Congress and his 
appointment as joint Governor General was not in the interest of 


Jinnah’s h t-f reasons do not appear to be very valid ones, because 
whatever h=> -th the ^ us,im League and his people was absolute and 
he had said th ^ ° r S . aid Was not even q uestior >ed. alone disliked. If 
was for a short . ' $tan would benefit from this appointment, which 
it. whether th« an yway, the people would not have objected to 

y iked Mountbatten or not. 


High Command 6S and dislike5 were dictated by the Muslim League 

of them. If h° at t ' me ’ and people accepted whatever was asked 

British Governo^^ ,l Was considered that the appointment of four 

the people th t nd ° ne ^ oint Governor General could be disliked by 

Governors could ? ances of which were very remote, the provincial 

accept Mountbatt aVG been changed, from to Pakistani governors and 

was in the inter en as ^e common Governor General because that 
was in the interest of Pakijtan 


Th 

nro c, _ Second r eason does not look valid either. If Mountbatten 
' va . . j ?T ess ' which many thought he was, and if he was 
m 0rnrnon Governor General, the argument was that he 
VA/OU arna ged Pakistan. But it did not cross the mind of Jinnah 
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ConJ 3 ^ re i ec ting him, he was changing Mountbatten from being pro- 
both n * t .°. bein S anti ‘ Pakistan. If he had common responsibility for 
0 0r ninions, he would have been very reluctant to favour congress 
e .P because he would have been obliged to look after the interests 
e Muslim League as well. 

bf's favours to the Congress would have been curtailed by the 
fuf 1117100 res P° nsibilit Y- ar, d be would have done less damage to the 
u ure State of Pakistan. Once insulted by Jinnah, he was pushed into 
e ° n gress corner, where he was greeted with open arms. His dislike 
j innah intensified, and he did everything within his power to 
amage and hurt Jinnah's dream of a stable Pakistan. 

Perhaps the main reason for rejecting Mountbatten’s 
appointment as the joint Governor General was the desire of Jinnah 
imself to become the First Governor General of Pakistan. He knew his 
health was deteriorating rapidly, as both his lungs were affected by 
M berCU,OSiS ' He did not know bow long he still had to live, and if 
Mountbatten were appointed as the joint Governor General, and if he 
(Jinnah) died while Mountbatten was the joint Governor General, he 
would have had a bad effect on the country's stability and moral as 
there seemed to be no one capable of handling the situation, although 
Jinnah could possibly have advised the Governor General about a 
suitable successor eligible to command respect of the majority in the 
event of his own death. Commenting on the issue of the Governor 
Generalship, Mountbatten said on 9 th July 1947: 

‘My private information is that* Mr. Jinnah's followers and 
advisers are horrified at the line he has taken, and it seems almost 
incredible that a man '$ megalomania should be so chronic as to cause 
him to throw away such material advantages to his future Dominion 
for the sake of becoming "His Excellency ” some eight months earlier 
than he would in any case have assumed that title’.10 

Whatever was the reason for not accepting Mountbatten as 
Joint Governor General, it nevertheless proved disastrous, not only for 
Pakistan but also for the innocent people of the Indian Sub-continent. If 
Mountbatten had become a joint Governor General, perhaps he would 
not have influenced the final outcome of the Boundary Commission's 
Award. 
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Those areas would have become part of Pakistan, and 
thousands of people would have escaped the persecution and suffering 
which was perpetrated on them while fleeing to Pakistan. Peop 
would still have been butchered but the number of dead would sure y 
have been less. The number of people killed would have been less stf 
if the partition had been properly planned and not rushed through. 

Richard Hough, the author of Mountbatten commented on 

like this: 


‘But the destroyer Captain rang down ‘full speed ahead’ from 
the moment he put to sea on Operation Transfer ... it is the easiest 
deFence in the world to claim that more, or fewer lives would have 
been lost if there had been a greater show of patience and less need to 

tinish the job in a rush and then go tearing off to his nephew's 
wedding’. 


that /^ H * C ° ntinUed criticism: 'The result was the worst horrors 
It led toth deVer known an d inter-racial outrages on a terrible scale- 
the cutting ^‘ Sembawel/ ing of tens of thousands of pregnant women- 
to death or ha °^ breasts ’ the rape of girls - all before being bludgeoned 


homes will ne^ nurnber people who lost their lives and their 

figures- for »v. eVer , ^ kn °wn. Different people have given different 
sample, Richard Hough notes it thus: 

burned, hackedcalculated exactly the number who were shot, 
perhaps two and tortvre d to death . Perhaps one million, 

many more than d/e d In the months following partition certainly 
world war /. yp ntfsfi and! imperial (including Indian) troops killed in 


but perhaps it w °? e bo ^ d Mountbatten responsible for this tragedy: 
tragedy has to ° U d ^ un fair to put the blame squarely on him. The 
Muslims and f-r * n * be conte xt of the partition as a whole, 

arrived in India p U S Were at da SS ers drawn before Mountbatten 
this was certainly ° f hate and Were uncontrollable, and 

armed gangs were Ir ed by short sighted | eaders on ^ S ‘ des * and 

trained and organized to kill each other. 
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would Kp ou ptbatten was the man running the show, therefore, fingers 
grant ind a ^ I"'* 177 ' but it must be noted that he went there to 

bec ause a Pp ndence _ to a un ' tec * India. The tragedy occurred mainly 
province f artit ' on: an d especially as a result of the partition of the 
’ and was n °t his desire to divide the country. 


transfer r WSS Pate *’ su PP or ted by Nehru, who demanded that the 
divided ^ ^ 0 ^ ver s ^ould take place earlier and the provinces should be 
Pakistan’ ^*' Ve ^ us * inn League a ‘moth-eaten and truncated 

political * n ° rder to acc °mplish his task of finding a solution to the 
problem of India, Mountbatten had to accept compromises. 


process p W - 3 - S * ns ‘ sted he should create Pakistan: to speed up the 
Conp S art 'hon; to divide the provinces: to give free hand to the 
Radd 7 f SS J n dealing with the Princely States: and to influence the 
'he Award in order to get favourable results for India. 


, ^ ' s debatable whether Mountbatten should have succumbed 

h° irh PrSSSUres or not * would be unjust to give a clean bill of 

ea to those characters closely involved with the partition drama 
an a me Mountbatten only. Of course, he should be blamed for his 
and weaknesses, but so should other people, for example, 
c i fe, Patel, Nehru, Jinnah, Uaquat Ali, Muslim Guards, V.P. 
enon, Krishna Menon, Baldev Singh and Tara Singh amongst others. 


One of the prime objectives of this work was to establish the 
exact position of the State of Jammu and Kashmir on 15"’ August T947, 
and this had been done in the previous chapter. But it must be noted 
that irrespective of the legal position, public opinion and the politicians 
were divided on the future status of Kashmir. People like Sheikh 
Abdullah and Choudhry Ghulam Abbas are blamed for this. 


Both leaders failed to settle their differences mainly because of 
their egoism and some outside interference. Choudhry Ghulam Abbas 
literally became a stooge of the Muslim League and looked to the 
League High Command for directions. Sheikh Abdullah, on the other 
hand, was under the influence of Nehru, who exploited him in the 
mane of friendship. 


Choudhry Ghulam Abbas wanted the State to become a part 
of Pakistan, whereas Sheikh Abdullah desired a completely independent 
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and democratic Kashmir without the Maharaja's rule, and have friendly 
relations with India and Pakistan. This was what he wanted at the time 
of his imprisonment after the 'Quit Kashmir Movement'; circumstance 
forced him to change his stand later on. 

Apart from this there was the Maharaja, who had his own 
interest and his own views regarding the future of Kashmir. This, of 
course, was different to the views of Sheikh Abdullah and Choudhry 
Ghulam Abbas. 


The Maharaja was surrounded by his advisers, friends and 
relatives, and not all of them agreed with him. Some of them favoured 
an independent Kashmir with the Maharaja as the Constitutional Head; 
others wanted him to possess more or the same rights and powers in an 
independent Kashmir. 


There was a minority who favoured some kind of affiliation or 
ther erStan< ^ n ** ^^istan, which the Maharaja did not support; and 
India Was . an actlve and influential group which supported accession to 
grouD ^ ^ a ^ ara t a was unhappy with this view either. This last 
Gum or Sanised by essential people like the Maharani and the Raj 
was supported by the Congress, particularly by Gandhi. 


out si de im'rLS ThTcon^srw^' ^ bV 

statulTandD^* 1 ° t ° Ierate an Y Princely State gaining an independent 
e and Nehru made their views known more than once. 

political ^trT Plained earlier * <he State of Jammu and Kashmir had 

the State fr.h! 8IC and economic importance and the Congress wanted 

hand want a . C t° me 3 P art * nc * ia at a " costs. Pakistan, on the other 

it did not k 1 he State t0 * 3ecome a part of Pakistan, or to ensure that 
it aid not become part of India. 


Kashmir 6 . 3n< ^ ^ e * lru * especially the latter, felt very strongly about 
. * ^ i/ conjtan ^Y pressurised Mountbatten to facilitate an 
ton o Kashmir to India. For this purpose, Mountbatten visited 

_ S ™ anc * a ' JO insisted on the Maharaja making arrangements for 
Gandhi s visit to Kashmir. 
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Also Sir Cyril Radcliffe was influenced to change his Boundary 
Commission Award to provide India a land communication with 
Kashmir. That not only paved the way for the Indian military action in 
Kashmir, but also resulted in tens of thousands of deaths of innocent 
people. 


Although the State of Jammu and Kashmir assumed the status 
of a Sovereign state on 15* August 1947, but because of internal and 
external pressures Kashmir had little chance of maintaining its 
independence. After the lapse of paramountcy. the Kashmiri people 
saw an opportunity to overthrow the oppressive and autocratic 
Maharaja. 

The Kashmiri rebels announced the Provisional Government of 
‘Free Kashmir* in the liberated areas on 4 ,h October 1947. and deposed 
the Maharaja. They were later helped by the tribesmen from the North 
West Frontier of Pakistan, which predpitated the process and the 
Maharaja, fearful of losing his throne acceded to India and fled his 
winter Capital. Srinagar. 

The accession was accepted by Mountbatten as a ‘provisional', 
because the Maharaja did not have the support of his subjects. Both 
India and Pakistan went to war over the future of Kashmir. United 
Nations Security Council mediation resulted in a cease fire, but the 
Security Council failed to get its own resolutions implemented in order 
to determine the future of Kashmir. 

What happened in the State of Jammu and Kashmir after 15 th 
August 1947 is a tragic and complicated story, which requires a lot of 
research. Although it was these tragic events which led to the present 
status of Kashmir, it is not possible to go into the details, as the title of 
the work covers the events up to the transfer of power. 

However, one could say that the present trouble in Jammu 
and Kashmir is directly linked to the events of the partition, especially 
the Radcliffe Award, as it was the changed in the award which 
provided India a land access to Kashmir. 

Apart from the trouble in Kashmir, other communal and 
‘national’ problems, whether in the form of separatist movements or 
communal violence, have their roots in the partition of India, and no 
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one individual could be blamed for all the wrongs associated with the 
partition. Mountbatten was the man in charge of the operation; he, 
therefore, would get a larger share of the blame for the tragedy. It 
could be argued that Mountbatten perhaps believed that what he did 
was fair and right, but the number of people who disagree with him is 
growing with time as more and more information is revealed. 

Justice, fairness and human values are very important, but at 
times, some people attach more importance to their ambitions and 
objectives. 

If Mountbatten had been completely impartial, which was the 
requirement of his post, and if he had planned the partition properly 
rather than rushing it through at ‘hill speed'; and if he had arrested the 
rouble makers beforehand, as originally planned, perhaps the mass 
wiung could have been much reduced. If not avoided altogether. 


DrMeroc ^ e , ^ 5een Wr and impartial to both parties as his 
bene? WaveH * was, perhaps he could have developed a 

have h r n 6 atK ^S w ith Mr. Jinnah as well, and then there would 
was accused of^ ° f ^ * reven S e ’ or ‘victimisation’, which he 

harmon^the^teSJof^? W ? al s ! tuat]on of trust ’ tran <? ui,lit Y- and 

JTJtowa^^ 

Continent tod^X^£^." ~ * ** ^ 

Dlace fn^K»« Indian Sub-Continent would become a better 

war and of arm? h! -^ UCh higher living standards, and without fear of 
Tof minlriZ bu,l *?t * " ort of the demands of the parties as well 
dtoLTS WOU K ^ **" satisfied. It is difficult to prove or 
anT ,d h f? Nvwrf if the Viceroy had been 

nartition ac »h ?** | m P artia '* 3nd had given himself more time for the 
parwran.a<the dodcof hhto^omoot be turned tack. 

. , . commentator! would go on arguing forever 

about Mountbatten i mission, and its degree of failure or success. All 
the cntrdsm levelled against him is with the advantage of hindsight; he 
always claimed that what he did was right under the circumstances. 
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Perhaps 1 have been too optimistic about prosperity, peace and 
tranquillity prevailing in the Indian Sub-Continent had Mountbatten 
been fair and impartial — as war. aggression and aggrandisement is part 
of most human beings; and centuries old Hindu-Muslim hate would 
not have been that easy to eradicate. 
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1. Treaty of Amritsar 

March 16, 1846 

The treaty between the British Government on the one part 
and Maharajah Gulab Singh of Jammu on the other concluded on the 
part of the British Government by Frederick Currie, Esq. and Brever- 
Major Henry Montgomery Lawrence, acting under the orders of the Rt. 
Hon. Sir Henry Hardinge, G.C.B., one of her Britannic Majesty's most 
Honorable Privy Council, Governor-General of the possessions of the 
East India Company, to direct and control all the affairs in the East 
Indies and by Maharajah Gulab Singh in person -1846. 

Article 1 The British Government transfers and makes over for 
ever in independent possession to Maharajah Gulab Singh and the heirs 
male of his body all the hilly or mountainous country with its 
dependencies situated to the eastward of the River Indus and the 
westward of the River Ravi induding Chamba and exduding Lahul, 
being part of the territories ceded to the British Government by the 
Lahore State according to the provisions of Article IV of the Treaty of 
Lahore, dated 9th March, 1846. 

Article 2 The eastern boundary of the tract transferred by the 
foregoing article to Maharajah Gulab Singh shall be laid down by the 
Commissioners appointed by the British Government and Maharajah 
Gulab Singh respectively for that purpose and shall be defined in a 
separate engagement after survey. 

Article 3 In consideration of the transfer made to him and his 
heirs by the provisions of the foregoing article Maharajah Gulab Singh 
will pay to the British Government the sum of seventy-five lakhs of 
rupees (Nanukshahee). fifty lakhs to be paid on or before' the 1st 
October of the current year, A.D., 1846. 

Article 4 The limits of territories of Maharajah Gulab Singh 
shall not be at any time changed without concurrence of the British 
Government. 

Article 5 Maharajah Gulab Singh will refer to the arbitration of 
the British Government any disputes or question that may arise 
between himself and the Government of Lahore or any other 
neighboring State, and will abide by the decision of the British 
Government. 
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Article 6 Maharajah Gulab Singh engages for himself and heirs 
to join, with the whole of his Military Forces, the British troops w en 
employed within the hills or in the territories adjoining his possessionS- 

Artide 7 Maharajah Gulab Singh engages never to take to 
retain in his service any British subject nor the subject of any European 
or American State without the consent of the British Government. 

Article 8 Maharajah Gulab Singh engages to respect in regard 
to the territory transferred to him, the provisions of Articles V, VI and 
VII of the separate Engagement between the British Government and 
the Lahore Durbar, dated 11th March, 1846. 

Artide 9 The British Government will give its aid to Maharajah 
Gulab Singh in protecting his territories from external enemies. 


Article 10 Maharajah Gulab Singh acknowledges the supremacy 
of the British Government and will in token of such supremacy present 
annually to the British Government one horse, twelve shawl goats of 
approved breed fsix male and six fema | e ) a nd three pairs of Cashmere 
snawis. i his Treaty of ten articles has been this day settled by Frederick 
Currie, tsq. and Brever-Major Henry Montgomery Lawrence, acting 
"rr ° f ,he R '- Hon. Sir Henry Hardinge. Governor- 
. ■ c' i m e P art of the British Government and by Maharajah 
S oli n?tr! n r SOn ’ and the said Treaty has been this day ratified by 
\ Amriixpr rh Rt - Hon - S ' r Henry Hardinge. Governor-General- (Done 
at Am tsa the sixteenth day of March, in the year of our Lord one 
thousan eight hundred and forty-six, corresponding with the 
seven een day of Rubee-ul-Awal (1262 Hijree). 


(Signed) H. Hardinge (S ea |) 
(Signed) F. Currie 


(Signed) H.M. Lawren 
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2. Lord WavelPs letter on transfer of power 
On the results to the British Commonwealth of the transfer of political 
power in India 
Simla, 13 July 1946 

(VX/avell Papers. Political Series June-Dee 1946, pp. 17-24) 

Top Secret 

1. The transfer of political power in India to Indians will affect 
Great Britain and the British Commonwealth in three principal issues: 
Strategy, Economics and Prestige. This note is an attempt to assess very 
briefly our prospective gains and losses in each of these fields. 

2. The principal advantage that Britain and the 
Commonwealth derive from control of India is Strategic. The greatest 
asset is India's manpower. The War of 1939-45 could hardly have been 
won without India's contribution of two million soldiers, which 
strengthened the British Empire at its weakest point. 

India was also, during this period, a very valuable base of war. 
Her contribution in material was very considerable: and the 
potentialities will increase as India's industrial capacity expands. 

The Naval bases in India and Ceylon have enabled the British Navy to 
dominate the whole of the Indian Ocean region, except for a short 
interlude in the last war: these bases are of importance for the 
protection of oil supplies from Persia and the Persian Gulf. 

India will also be an indispensable link in the Commonwealth 
air communications both in peace and war. 

Before the war some 60,000 British troops were stationed and 
trained in India and were paid for by the Government of India, which 
thus made a very substantial financial contribution to British defence. 
India also formed a valuable training ground for officers and men. In 
view, however, of .the deficient manpower of the UK, and the 
increasing unwillingness of the youth of Great Britain to enlist for 
service abroad, the above advantages are at least partly outweighed by 
the relief afforded to her manpower. 

3. On the Economic side there is a very valuable trade 
connection between India and the UK. In 1944 India was one of the 
countries with the largest import and export trade with Britain. 

British business has also had in the past a considerable share in 
industry in India, especially jute and tea. There has lately been a 
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tendency to sell out British undertakings at high prices to Indian 
capitalists, but the British stake in Indian industry is still large. As India s 
commerce and industry expand, there seems every reason that British 
business, both in India and in the UK should also benefit increasingly- 
Britain is still the natural market from which Indian importers are likely 
to seek their requirements; and sterling balances will greatly strengthen 
the connection. British technical skill is also highly valued in India. As 
the prosperity of India expands it will become a most important market 
for the import of consumer goods of every kind, in which Britain 
should have a great share. Although Britain is likely in time to lose her 
privileged position in regard to shipping on the UK - India routes, it will 
take India some considerable time to build up a shipping industry. 

S‘ v *ng up political power in India, Britain will lose a 
vaua e leld of employment for the professional classes in the India 
a ministrative and technical Services. The earnings of British personnel 
,' c f are estimated at about £2.000,000 a year, and civilian 
i< not nL? * nd ‘ a ' n the UK amount to £3,000,000 a year. Britain 
likely to be V h ? Wever to lose the whole of these amounts, as there is 
some time to come^ * ndia for British technical and other experts for 


gain by her franrf 719 *' 003 * Presti S e * Great Britain should on the whole 
and friendly India ^ ° f power - provided that this results in an orderly 

should not lofe^ 1 COnc,Usion that on the whole Great Britain 
power, by handlin'^ ° n the cont rary. may gain in prestige and even in 
conditions are fulfi|f e j Ver to ,n dians. provided that the following main 

and ° Wer Can ** transferred in an orderly manner to a friendly 
B. A .caK-t. . united India. 


i SQtiytsffr 

These two ^ defensive alliance can be secured. 
lapses into chaos D r ° Vi . sions are the crux of the whole matter. If 
prestige, and a dan 1 "' 1910 Wil1 lose trade ’ rtrate g'c advantages, 

possible outcome f r 86r to Wor,d wi “ ^ created. The worst 

through lack of r esD 0rn Br ‘ tain ' J P° int of view wil1 ^ if lndia ’ eUher 
r by deliberate c fT° nsible Government or by communist revolution. 
° h . n have sacrificed h falls under the contro1 of Russia. Britain will 
^ er ON ^n position and given nothing to India. 


India 

and 
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6. The strategic consequences of independence for India are set 
out in the G.H.Q. paper attached. It is clear that a defensive alliance 
with India is of great importance to Britain. Such an alliance cannot be 
forced on a free India, but is likely to be sought by India itself, if we 
manage well. It should secure our naval position in the Indian Ocean 
and Persian Gulf, the maintenance of the link in air communications 
and so far as possible the use of Indian manpower. Without such an 
alliance Britain stands to lose very heavily by abandoning India. 

7. The greatest danger is that an independent India may come 
under the domination of Russia. It is very difficult to estimate how 
likely this is to happen. An independent Indian Government could 
hardly be unconscious of the length of its seaboard or of the fact that 
90% of its trade is sea-borne. The defences of the country are so much 
stronger by land than by sea that India would naturally look first for a 
naval alliance, especially at a time when a steady flow of imports is so 
vital to the development of the country. And it must surely be many 
years before Russia can become a formidable naval power in the Indian 
Ocean. Again communications by. land with Russia are so bad that 
Russian help would be no substitute for British or American help in 
developing [the] country. It seems therefore that the future 
Government of India will not of its own choice go for Russian 
protection. 


8. Russia might however try to employ her usual tactics of 
giving support to a revolutionary party. Conditions in India are not 
unfavourable - a few capitalists and Princes have enormous fortunes, 
while labour is still exploited, has genuine grievances, and has begun to 
feel its power. Maladministration can easily cause local scarcity and 
famine. The nucleus of a communist organisation already exists and is 
making itself felt. It would not be difficult for Russia to gain a foothold 
in the country by its usual methods if the Government is weak and if 
the gateway of Afghanistan is not effectively barred. 

9. Unfortunately there is every prospect of an Indian 
Government being ineffective. It is a tremendous task to take over 
control of a country as large and diverse as India. There is no evidence 
that either the political or the administrative capadty to do so exists. If 
the Indian Government does turn out to be weak and incompetent, the 
country is likely to lapse into chaos and disorder. If that condition 
occurs, the loss to Britain in strategic position, manpower resources, 
communications and trade, will be very serious even if Russia does not 
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reflil^rtf h in 5 6ed any ady antages to Britain that can be anticipated as a 
, ctaw 3n In ^ over political power are all conditional on there being 
stable successor Government that can rule the country-. 

Dolitirai ™ * Um up '*' s vita * to Britain that when she gives over 
friendly r W£l " ' n * nd ’ a ma V be able to hand over to a stable an 
Fortunafpii ar) d contract with it a genuine defensive alliance, 

objective ° !*! s ' n ^ erests quite obviously point the same way. If this 
advantage ann ' eVed tfle demiss ‘on of political power may bring 
be heavy not oss * * n a ll other circumstances the debit balance will 
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SWISS'S? M talon Statement 

is- ued in Me^, ® ^ a binet Delegation and His Excellency the Viceroy (as 

R/P&J/10/42: ff 53 5°° 16 1946 J* 


’ • -• . b». L* -i. * T ii2 ^ - 

Delegation to Ind^i * ast J ust before the despatch of the Cabinet 
words; - la Wr. Attlee, the British Prime Minister, used these 


their utmost endea^ 6 * 3re S°> n g to India with the intention of using 
and fully as p 0ls jr! 0urs to help her to attain her freedom as speedily 
present regime i s f D e .' '*' hat f°rm of Government is to replace the 
' U P forthwith the m * k^ d ' a to decide; but our desire is to help her to set 
"I hope that India a a ^ hiner V for making that decision. 

Commonwealth. | nd " er P^ple may elect to remain within the British 
doing so.' ' arn certain that they will find great advantages in 


" But «f she do 

British Commonwe ih SO elect - if must ^ b y her own free will. The 
external compuj sio a h and Empire is not bound together by chains of 
other hand, she ele” '* a free association of free peoples. If. on the 
do so. It will ^ f cts for independence, in our view she has a right to 
easy as possible." T Us to hel P to make the tra nsition as smooth an d 
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2. Charged in these historic words we - the Cabinet Ministers 
and the Viceroy - have done our utmost to assist the two main political 
patties to reach ag r eement upon the fundamental issue of the unity or 
division of India. After prolonged discussions in New Delhi we 
succeeded in bringing the Congress and the Muslim League together in 
Conference at Simla. There was a full exchange of views and both 
parties were prepared to make considerable concessions in order to try 
and reach a settlement but it ultimately proved impossible to dose the 
remainder of the gap between the parties and so no agreement could 
be concluded. Since no agreement has been reached we feel that it is 
our duty to put forward what we consider are the best arrangements 
possible to ensure a speedy setting up of the new constitution. This 
statement is made with the full approval of His Majesty's Government 
in the United Kingdom. 

3. We have accordingly decided that immediate arrangements 
should be made whereby Indians may dedde the future constitution of 
India and an Interim Government may be set up at once to carry on 
the administration of British India until such time as a new Constitution 
can be brought into being. We have endeavoured to be just to the 
smaller as well as to the larger sections of the people; and to 
recommend a solution which will lead to a practicable way of 
governing the India of the future, and will give a sound basis for 
defence and a good opportunity for progress in the social, political and 
economic field. 

4. It is not intended in this statement to review the voluminous 
evidence that has been submitted to the Mission; but it is right that we 
should state that it has shown an almost universal desire, outside the 
supporters of the Muslim League, for the unity of India. 

5. This consideration did not, however, deter us from 
examining closely and impartially the possibility of a partition of India; 
since we were greatly impressed by the very genuine and acute anxiety 
of the Muslims lest they should find themselves subjected to a perpetual 
Hindu-majority rule. 

This feeling has become so strong and widespread amongst the 
Muslims that it cannot be allayed by mere paper safeguards. If there is 
to be internal peace in India it must be secured by measures which will 
assure to the Muslim a control in all matters vital to their culture, 
religion, and economic or other interest^ 
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6. We therefore examined in the first instance the ques mec j 
separate and fully independent sovereign State of Pakistan as c ^ g 
by the Muslim League. Such as Pakistan would comprise two ar *T a ^. orth 
in the north-west consisting 0 the Provinces of the Punjab. Sind. _ 
Frontier, and British Baluchistan; the order iii the north-east consis i g 
of the Provinces of Bengal and Assam. The League were prepare 
consider adjustment of boundaries at a later stage, but insisted that tn 
principle of Pakistan should first be acknowledged. The argument for a 
separate State of Pakistan was based, first, upon the right of the u* 1 
majority to decide their method of Government according to thei 


wishes, and secondly, upon the necessity to include substantial areas in 
which Muslims are in a minority, in order to make Pa ,stan 
a ministratively and economically workable. 

, . e s ' ze non-Muslim minorities in a Pakistan comprising 

6 ^ °kr s ' x Provinces enumerated above would be very 

considerable as the following figures show;- 


Boluchistan 


North-WMF^p^ 


Punjab 


North-Western Area 


ice 3,208,325 
438,930 
22,653.294 


Muslim 

16,21,242 

2,788,797 


Non-Muslim 

12,201.577 

249,270 

1,326,683 

62,701 

13,840,231 


Totai 


62.07% 


37.93% 


North-Eastern Area 


Bengal 

Assam 


33,005,434 

3,442,479 

36,447.913 


27,301,091 

6.762,254 

34.063,345 

aq aio i4. 


Total 
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and the partition of India 

Muslim areas from Pakistan. This point would particularly affect the 
Position of the Sikhs. 

7. We therefore considered whether a smaller sovereign 
Pakistan confined to the Muslim majority areas alone might be a 
Possible basis of compromise. Such a Pakistan is regarded by the Muslim 
League as quite impracticable because it would entail the exclusion 
from Pakistan of (a) the whole of the Ambala and Jullundur Divisions 
>n the Punjab; (b) the whole of Assam except the district of Sylhet; and 
(c) a large part of Western Bengal, including Calcutta, in which city the 
Muslims form 23.6%, of the population. We ourselves are also 
convinced that any solution which involves a radical partition of the 
Punjab and Bengal, as this would do, would be contrary to the wishes 
a nd interests of a very large proportion of the inhabitants of these 
Provinces. Bengal and the Punjab each has its own common language 
and a long history and tradition. Moreover, any division of the Punjab 
Would of necessity divide the Sikhs leaving substantial bodies of Sikhs 
on both sides of the boundary. We have therefore been forced to the 
conclusion that neither a larger nor a smaller sovereign State of Pakistan 
would provide an acceptable solution for the communal problem. 

8. Apart from the great force of the foregoing arguments there 
3re weighty administrative, economic and military considerations. The 
whole of the transportation and postal and telegraph systems of India 
have been established on the basis of a united India. To disintegrate 
them would gravely injure both parts of India. The case for a united 
defence is even stronger. The Indian armed forces have been built up as 
a whole for the defence of India as a whole, and to break them in two 
would inflict a deadly blow on the long traditions and high degree of 
efficiency of the Indian Army and would entail the gravest dangers. The 
Indian Navy and Indian Air Force would become much les* effective. 
The two Sections of the suggested Pakistan contain the "two most 
vulnerable frontiers in India and for a successful defence in depth the 
area of Pakistan would be insufficient. 

9. A further consideration of importance is the greater difficulty 
which the Indian States would find in associating themselves with a 
divided British India. 

10. Finally there is the geographical fact that the two halves of 
the proposed Pakistan State are separated by some seven hundred miles 
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and the communications between them both in war and peace ^ 
be dependent on the good will of Hindustan. 

11. We are therefore unable to advise the British < ~’°^ ern .T ^ 
that the power which at present resides in British hands shou 
handed over to two entirely separate sovereign States. 

12. This decision does not however blind us to the ve ^Y e 

Muslim apprehensions that their culture and political and . 

might become submerged In a purely unitary India, in wni^ 

Hindus with their greatly superior numbers must be a dominating 
element. To meet this the Congress have put forward a scheme un £ 
which Provinces would have full autonomy subject only to a minimurri 
of Central subjects, such as Foreign Affairs, Defence ana 

Communications. 

Under this scheme Provinces, if they wished to take part ia 
economic and administrative planning on a large scale, could cede t° 
the Centre optional subjects in addition to the compulsory ones 
mentioned above. 

13. Such a scheme would, in our view, present considerable 

constitutional disadvantages and anomalies. It would be very difficult 
o wor a Central Executive and Legislature in which some Minister*. 
, .? Compulsory subjects, were responsible to the whole o 

la w i e other Ministers, who dealt with Optional subjects, would 
responsible only to those Provinces which had elected to ad 
oge er m respect of such subjects. This difficulty would & 
accen uated in the Central Legislature, where it would be necessary 10 
ex 5. U . 6 , C ^ rtain members from speaking and voting when subjects will 1 
W IC * ]f‘ r Provinces were not concerned were under discussion. 

■ i £ ar ! ^ rotri difficulty of working such a scheme, we do n°' 

desire T 1Wou ld be fair to deny to other Provinces, which did not 
themsel° • optional subjects at the Centre, the right to forf 1 
more tha * tK° 3 grou P for a similar purpose. This would indeed be n° 
n *' e exerc 'se of their autonomous powers in a particul 3 ^ 


. . ^° re P utt ing forward our recommendation we turn to 

.. e relationship of the Indian States to British India. It is quit 6 
C tf+h<»iattainment of independence by British lnd> 3, 
nsi e° r outside the British Commonwealth, the relationship 
wmcn has hitherto existed between the Rulers of the States and th 6 
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British Crown will no longer be possible. Paramountcy can neither be 
gained by the British Crown nor transferred to the new Government, 
his fact has been fully recognised by those whom we interviewed 
°tn the States. They have at the same time assured us that the States 
ready and willing to co-operate in the new development of India. 
Jne predse form which their co-operation will take must be a matter 
•or negotiation during the building up of the new constitutional 
^njcture, and it by no means follows that it will be identical for all the 
^tates. We have not therefore dealt with the States in the same detail as 
*he Provinces of British India in the paragraphs which follow. 

15. We now indicate the nature of a solution which in our 
•'•ew would be just to the essential claims of all parties, and would at 
toe same time be most likely to bring about a stable and practicable 
‘orm of constitution for All-India. 

We recommend that the constitution should take the following 
basic firm: 

(1) There should be a Union of India, embradng both British 
todia and the States, which should deal with the following subjects; 
Foreign Affairs, Defence, and Communications: and should have the 
powers necessary to raise the finances required for the above subjects. 

(2) The Union should have an Executive and a Legislature 
constituted from British Indian and States representatives. Any question 
Rising a major communal issue in the Legislature should require for its 
dc-dsion a majority of the representatives present and voting of each of 
‘he two major communities as well as a majority of all the members 
present and voting. 

(3) All subjects other than the Union subjects and all residuary 
powers should vest in the Provinces. 

(4) The States will retain all subjects and powers other than 
f hose ceded to the Union. 

(5) Provinces should be free to form Groups with executives 
and legislatures, and each Group could determine the Provincial 
subjects to be taken in common. 

(6) The constitutions of the Union and of the Groups should 
contain a provision whereby any Province could, by a majority vote of 
its Legislative Assembly, call for a reconsideration of the terms of the 
constitution after an initial period of 10 years and at 10 yearly intervals 
thereafter. 
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16. It is not our object to lay out the details of a constitution 
on the above lines, but to set in motion the machinery whereby a 
constitution can be settled by Indians for Indians. 

It has been necessary however for us to make this recommendation as 
to the broad basis of the future constitution because it became dear to 
us in the course of our negotiations that not until that had been done 
was thefe any hope of getting the two major communities to join in 
the setting up of the constitution-making machinery- 

17. We now indicate the constitution-making machinery which 
we propose should be brought into being forthwith in order to enable 
a new constitution to be worked out* 

18. In forming any Assembly to decide a new Constitutional 
Structure the first problem is to obtain as broad-based and accurate a 
representation of the whole population as is possible. The most 
satisfactory method obviously would be by election based on adult 
franchise; but any attempt to introduce such a step now would lead to 
a wholly unacceptable delay in the formulation of the new 

T he only practicable alternative is to utilize the recently 
eected Provincial legislative Assemblies as the electing bodies. There 
are, however, two factors in their composition which make this 
7™“*. Fl ™’ th e numerical strengths of the Provincial Legislative 
, m “ ,es do not bear the same proportion to the total population in 
ftownot Thus, Assam with a population of 10 millions has a 
Legislative Assembly of 108 members, while Bengal, with a population 
six times as large, has an Assembly of only 250. Secondly, owing to the 
we |® ta ge given to minorities by the Communal Award, the strengths 
o e several communities in each Provincial Legislative Assembly are 
not in proportion to their numbers in the Province. Thus the number of 
48°/ rr f ° r Muslims in the Bengal Legislative Assembly j s only 
Afrpr he although they form of the Provincial population- 

these in m ° S !- ^ arefu ' consideration of the various methods by whk* 1 
rhaf thp?*- be corrected, we have come to the conclusion 

^ i rest and most practicable plan would be:- 
l a ) to allot to each Province a total number of seat* 
propo lonal to its population, roughly in the ratio of one to a million* 
as the nearest substitute for representation by adult suffrage. 

( ) to divide this provincial allocation of seat* between the 
main communities in each Province in proportion to their population- 
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(c) to provide that * the representatives allotted to each 
community in a Province shall be elected by the members of that 
community in its Legislative Assembly. 

We think that for these purposes it is sufficient to recognise 
only three main communities in India: General, Muslim, and Sikh, the 
■General" community including all persons who are not Muslims or 
Sikhs. As the smaller minorities would, upon the population basis, have 
little or no representation since they would lose the weightage which 
assures them seats in the Provincial Legislatures, we have made the 
arrangements set out in paragraph 20 below to give them a full 
representation upon all matters of special interest to the minorities. 

19.(i) We therefore propose that there shall be elected by each 
Provincial Legislative Assembly the following numbers of 
representatives, each part of the Legislature (General, Muslim or Sikh) 
electing its own representatives by the method of proportional 
representation with the single transferable vote:- 
Table of Representation. 


SECTION A 


Province. 

General. 

Muslim. 

TOTAL 


Madras 

45 

4 

49 


Bombay 

19 

2 

21 


United Provinces 

47 

8 

55 


Bihar 

31 

5 

36 


Centra / Provinces 

16 

1 

17 


Ckissa 

9 

0 



TOTAL 

167 

20 

187 


SECTION B 





Province. 

General. 

Muslim. 

Sikh 

TOTAL 

Punjab 

8 

16 

4 

23 

North- West Frontier Province 

0 

3 


3 

Sind 

1 

3 

0 

4 

total 

9 

22 

4 

35 



Kashmir ansi th<» parHi-in, 




SECTION C 

Province. 

[i or 

General 



Muslim. 

TOTAL 

Bengal 

27, 

33 

60 

Assam 

7 

3 

10 

total 

34 

36 

70 

7g™ m6 *to*,Sta,* 

292 

93 

• 


385 
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be added to Sect/on J P '? Sent the Chief Commissioners' Provinces the 

Legislative Assembly, the a! T Member representing Delhi in the Cent 
egislative Assembly and mber representing Ajmer- Merwara in the Cen 
Council. * and * representative to be elected by the Legist 

To Sect 'on B W jn fa .... 

a re Presentative of British Baluchistan. 

fluent ,hat ,h * States *°uld be given in the *> 

e baas of the calculS ° Pn f te re P re! entation which would not. 
method of telMto! " ! „ a c° Pted for British India, exceed 93. ** 
2* S( «« would”' n th Wl1 h r. t0 ** determined by consultant' 

egotiating Committee 6 Pre '’ rn ‘ nar V stage be represented 
Ioon as PoiSe. repre!entat, ves thus chosen shall meet at 

elected* bu ' i nes l wiThl"i ee !? g W 'H be held at which 

3 Chairman and otl 
iSL?*** paragraph 20 bel 

section, l Provincial reor d lriJ> al and excluded an 

£Z* Sh0Wn under A 2 » wi " divide up W 

ub-paragraph (i) 0 f this p^agraph^' * ** Table of R * pre5 

dedde U wh nS u f ° r the Pr °vinc^*!!. proceed to settle the 
'whether any Groui? C( ? du d ed in each section, an 

nst 'tution shall be set up 


New 
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Provinces and, if so, with what provincial subjects the Group should 
deal. Provinces shall have the power to opt out of the Groups in 
accordance with the provisions of sub-clause (viii) below. 

(vi) The representatives of the Sections and the Indian States 
shall reassemble for the purpose of settling the Union Constitution. 

(vii) In the Union Constituent Assembly resolutions varying the 
provisions of paragraph 15. above or raising any major communal issue 
shall require a majority of the representatives present and voting of 
each of the two major Communities. 

The Chairman of the Assembly shall decide which (if any) of the 
resolutions raise major communal issues and shall, if so requested by a 
Majority of the representatives of either of the major communities, 
consult the Federal Court before giving his decision. 

(viii) As soon as the new constitutional arrangements have 
c °me into operation, it shall be open to any Province to elect to come 
0lJ t of any Group in which it has been placed. Such a dedsion shall be 
taken by the new legislature of the Province after the first general 
Section under the new constitution. 

20. The Advisory Committee on the rights of citizens, 
Minorities, and tribal and excluded areas should contain full 
^presentation of the interests affected, and their function will be to 
r ®Port to the Union Constituent Assembly upon the list of Fundamental 
lights, the clauses for the protection of minorities, and a scheme for the 
administration of the tribal and excluded areas, and to advise whether 
these rights should be incorporated in the Provincial, Group, or Union 

institution. 


_ 21. His Excellency the Viceroy will forthwith request the 

Provincial Legislatures to proceed with the election of their 
[ e Presentatives and the States to set up a Negotiating Committee. It is 

h °ped that the process of constitution-making can proceed as rapidly as 
*** complexities of the task permit so that the interim period may be as 
sh ort as possible. 


• 22. It will be necessary to negotiate a Treaty between the 

n Constituent Assembly and the United Kingdom to prov.de for 
in matters arising out of the transfer of power. 
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Of Ind^has^^^^rri^d^oIfHvw 314 ' 0 ® pr ° ceeds ’ the administration 
therefore to thp < 0 f+- on ' attadl the greatest importance 

the support of the of - UP at ? nCe of an lnterim Government having 

wtXdttaiT^ parties -" h « !an « a| durin s ,he 

carrying through thp H f r S ,° U ^ ^ max imuni of co-operation in 

Bes7des^e™Xtk X “ ' ^ C °'” ' ° f 

danger of famine to be there Isthe ^ 

many matters of post-war Hr. . d ’ here are decilion * to be taken in 
effect on India’s future- a ^ d ° P ^ ent which wiI1 hay e a far-reaching 

conferences in winch India has to K? ere are important international 

a Government having ponular ** represented - For all these purposes 
already started discussions^ tt! UPP °^ b necessar V- The Viceroy has 
Interim Government in whVh and hopes Ioon to form f" 

Member, will be held bv inH- , the portfoli os, including that of War 
the people. The British Gov ^ eaders having the full confidence of 
Ganges in the Government reco 2 nisin £ the significance of the 

operation to the Governm t ™ ia ’ w '^ S' ve the fullest measure of co- 
tasks of administration anrf^ s ° formed in the accomplishment of its 
transition as possible. 10 rm £’ n £ about as rapid and smooth a 

opportunity of complet^indTrf P f° ple of lnd 'a who now have the 
and our Government and coni*™* 9106 We Would finally sa V thiJ ‘ ^ 
or t e Indian people themselvesT^ hoped th at it" would be possib e 
the new constitution under wh ? l gree upon the method of framing 
^ch wehaveferedX,. f £.'*** will live. Despite the labour* 
lav'hlf 6 and goodwill by a || >u- , Ian Part ies, and the exercise of muc 
mf, ^ VOU Proposal wh rh W been Possible. therefore now 

S* ««« though, we m;, aftw listening ,o all sides and afta 

ejdependence j n the shortest tlnf” W "' enab| P V°u to attain you 
^rturbance and conflta r,^ ^ wilh the lea!t danger of internal 
^Ptetaly satisfy all pi Pro P° ial ‘ -fay nob of cou«a- 

ac e thothenf ip Indian hisf 0 ’’ recognise with us that at 
accommodation. ' an hBt01 Y statesmanship demands mutual 

t to acceptance of 

of pea ’ f°i a 8reement, we must v . We ai 'U the Indian Parties have 1313 
altem, OT "cmen, by * at = that in our view there is small 
civil wa^Tt^ 00 ^ ttler efore be a ° f the ,n dian Parties alone- 

- The result and duration of^ < ? an S er of violence, chaos, and e % 

sudl a disturbance cannot be for eS 
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but it is certain that it would be a terrible disaster for 

men, women and children. This is a possibility w « c trymen, a nd 

with equal abhorrence by the Indian people, our own countrymen. 

the world as a whole. u ^ unu in the profound 

We therefore lay these= ^\ ou in the spirit of 

hope that they will be accepted and operat y ^ appeal to all 
accommodation and goodwill in which they are o 7^ vision beyond 

who have the future good of India at heart to ex _ , f our hundred 

their own community or interest to the interests o 

millions of the Indian people. v dnoose to be a 

We hope that the new ind fP en x Jf n . ODe in an y event that you 
member of the British Commonwealth, we H_ p | e . But these are 

will remain in close and friendly association w ‘ . jfie ma y be we look 
matters for your own free choice. Whatever _ OSE>er jty among the great 
forward with you to your ever increasing P than yo ur past, 

nations of the world, and to a future even 


❖ 


4. Jinnah Gandhi Talks iptter tbl2op oicl ^ mery ’ the 

«raa from the Viceroy g44 conc eming the breakdown 

Wetary of State for India, 3 October 19« 
the Gandhi-Jinnah talks. 

'OR: L/PO/10/21] 

the Gandhi-Jinnah talks 
This letter concerns the breakdou . p (he Mus Um League's 
ietd in September 1944. The talks agreement, as expl3 ’ n ^J” 

lemand for Pakistan. They mentioned was put forward 

his extract. The Ra/agopalachari f ^ that the Muslim 

Chakravarty Rajagopaac j pmand for independence an 

■eague was to back the india ”f e f ™J tion of a P rovhion3 '„, ’™ d 

operate with ingress jn J . ^ Second Wor ar 


eminent for iiGi " \ minted for oenm & — 

fed a commission was to (he Muslim population was in 

Northwnl and ead ^ntZ^ of a« .hejndabffants,n ,he 

h September 1944 
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their ta, ks had broken down announced yesterday & 
special edition of the Hm,/™ senc ®“ n S by this bag a copy of l 

announcement, and of thp i H. UStan " I ' irries giving the text < 

<y to let you have my commt , excban Sed between the two. 
Signed: Waved) V nts b V Sunday's bag. 


of 


To the Flight Honourable Lt i 

State for India. ' ArT 1 ei V> M.P., His Majesty's Secretary <■ 

3rd. 1944 

" th l Postscript to my letter no letter from V° u in the |art J? 
you have by the bag of i rt qJ™' Member I said I would try * 

t , e Gand hi-Jinnah talks Th 0 ^ mv conrimen1:s on the brea a& 
ok rather longer than i’^ examin ation of the correspond 
ober. | telegraphed and I sent you nothing o , 

Ju m connecti on with a qu£1 ,^ eneral cor nments on 2nd Oct° 

Vou for some days what i fl° n , In Par!ianr >ent. 1 shall not be ab { 
P erai P°>itical situational hTl the effect of the breakdown® 
sen Gandhi and Jinnah j ^ ut comments on the dif 
f eakdown are as follows. ’ a ° d the irnmed iate Indian reactions 


to 
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(2) Jinnah based himself on the "two nations theory, 
according to which the Muslims ■fend Hindus in India, however they 
™ay be distributed over the country, are entirely foreign to each other. 
He pressed Gandhi to accept this theory and the Muslim Leagues 
^ore Resolution of March 1940 which he regarded as an e *P re * s, °" 
of ». He made it clear that his sovereign Muslim States must be 
composed substantially of the British Indian Provinces now regarded as 
^ us| i"i (e.g., in the north-west; Sind. Baluchistan the North-West 
rontier Province and the Punjab, and in the nort -ea . 

Ben Sal). The right of these areas to self-determination anchg 

sovereignty was to be exercised by their Muslim 
^clined to answer awkward questions about econ . w ith 

jbe fate of minorities. He told Gandhi that he 
r,t ish India and was not considering the In tan j between 
* e "two nations" theory, he could not agree to any all'ance tetween 

e Hindus and the Muslims in order to achieve i P fin ^,|y 

n y provisional Government before the ^ us in C |ndi a would be 

Relations between Muslim India and Hindu Ind.a^ou ^ 

t ! ed b y treaty as between independent an G ove rnment or 

ther e could be no question of any Central uove 

institutional link. . . . • formula, but made it 

i Gandhi propounded the Rajagopa a c . ^ wanted was 

y that he did not really believe in it. and that wha^he^ ^ Hjj 

; form of self-determination for Mus' 11 ™ responsible to the 

^ Mediate aim was a provisional under the 

e *ent Central Assembly or to a neW operations would be 

,s hng franchise. During the war, m> a ft er the war his 

° n trolled by the Commander-.n-Chief, independent. The 

Visional Government would be c | ac bari formula would 

atters requiring settlement under the R ) i though at a late stage in 
dealt with by the provisional Govern ’ jett | emen t between the 
e correspondence he agreed to some 1 . j Government would 

^°hgress and the League, which the provision 

^Parently implement. . doW n because Gandhi and 

j. In short, the negotiations ^ an d j CO p e of Pakistan, and 
hah differed completely as to events necessary to Indian 

i *° the order in which they Pfj rJ t and independence 
dependence. Jinnah wants Pa dence first with some kind of 
J^ards, while Gandhi wants in P ted by a provisional 

^determination for M“ !lim LL n t„,ty Hindu. 

^ernment which would be predonrman y 
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a highly intellijffint man^*' eVe ^ at Jinna * 1 w ho, whatever his faults, is 

to anJE 71 “ -T Cere ab ° Ut the ^eory. His 

thought out the imolir 7' quertions also shows that he has not 
his views on them To'^ ° P f <lstan ’ or an V wa V will not disclose 
Muslim State would * ° n y one exam Ple. the north-eastern 

Calcutta is S T J? T Ca, “ Ha ' “ 

suspicion of Gandhi k md\r a r- U ° V* ° n the other hand. Jinnah s 
to express it, is a united I d* ' .^ andfli ' ! ideal, though he is careful not 

would inevitably dominate'^ ^ Hindus ’ given 3 free r f' 
something which he ha< rw Muslims. Jinnah was arguing for 

forward counter proposals in^'h- ? d , ° Ut fully ’ and Gandhi was P uttin 2 
Proposals in wh.ch he did not really believe at all.... 

* 
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5. 


M A Jinnah' 
June 1947. 


s broadcast on the partition of India 3 



Mountbatten and Jinnah at th. • 

1947 r^k 6 inau S ura tion of Pakistan, 
' [Photo Neg B5675J] 
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|^ r Jinnah’s Broadcast, 3rd June 1947 
attl Slad that I am afforded the opportunity to speak to you directly 
thr °ugh this radio from Delhi. It is the first time, I believe, that a non- 
o ficial has been afforded an opportunity to address the people 
r ° u gh the medium of this powerful instrument, direct, to the people 
0n political matters. I hope that in the future I shall have greater 
polities to enable me to voice my views and opinions, which will reach 
ir ectly you, life warm rather than in the cold print of the 

[^papers. 

statement of Government, embodying the plan for the transfer of 
p ®' Ve r to the peoples of India, has already been broadcast and will be 
^eased to the press and will be published here and abroad tomorrow 
^orning. | t g j ves the out | ine of the plan for us to give it our most 
arn est consideration. We have to examine it coolly, calmly and 
^Passionately. We must remember that we have to take the most 
Momentous decisions and handle grave issues facing us in the solution 
£ f the complex political problem of this great sub-continent inhabited 

«'orid°hS ) °o P paraHel of the most onerous and 

tb ' s Excellency had to perform. Grave respons,b.l.ty lies 

Moulders of Indian leaders. Therefore we n**8*»*«* 
>«n tra ,e all our enemies to see .ha.«* «£** "»*£» 

9 Peaceful and orderly manner. I most earn y pp 

^murnty and particularly toer'and Ip"come ,o our 

conri' must examine the plan ’ , L to God that at this critical 
^us'ons and take our decisions. I PW»E re!ponsibil ; tie! 

in h * fay guide us to enable us tocks harge ^ ^ 

th e W ' Se and 35 statesmanlike manner having reg 

It P *! an as a whole. # imnortant respects our point 

* v |; ear the P'an does not meet in som mp ^ or that we 

■Q P W : and we capnot say or ! ee with by the plan. It is for us to 

Cr th some of the matler5 dea cpnted to US by His Majesty's 
der whether the plan aJ jT t6 us as a compromise or a 
settle nment ^ould be accepte ., y Dre j U dge. The decision of the 
C *?nt. °n this point I do not wl w hich has been summoned to 

^eet'o °J the A " lnd ' a Mosle ") t.jffnal decisions can only be taken by 
the r ° n Monday, 9th June, and . tJon precedence and practice. 

& Ut ° nf erence according to our con» the w hole reaction in the 

M 0 ci° far as 1 have been able to g * g fu , But for UJ> the p| an has 
8or league circle in Delhi ha an d cons before a final 

1 to be very carefully examined 


of 

9 gr e 




Ka£iunlJ U L n d th * Pn rx i t j pn o f In dia 2gQ 

=gain»"v“fo^fora" vL™bravdy ta lnd?h ““ V ‘“ r ° y ha! 

!rr -»« 

him. « to« u es in “ ?'° “ to mate «* t*k less difficult, and help 

the transfer of power to^heT ? rder tha * he may fulfil his mission of 
manner. Peoples of India in a peaceful and orderly 

Paragraph eteven^hat^refe^H^^ already ’ and makes if cfear in 
the present Legislative Ac e ” dum will he made to the electorate of 
which of the two alternative!^ ^ ‘ n tHe N - W - F - p - who will choose 

The referendum will be held und^f^ f ° Ur they wIsh to adopt ‘ 

,n consultation with the d" • . er ae §‘ s of the Governor-General, 
'he verdict and ffifm'^° V ' n ?' ^vemment. Hence it is clear that 
he obtained as to whether^i? peo P^ e °f the Frontier Province will 
Assembly or the Hind ^ wan t to join the Pakistan Constituent 

circumstances I reauest thoD 0 - C ° nstituent Assembly. In these 

Province to withdraw the Mos,em League of the Frontier 

which they had perforre tr. POyrrient °f peaceful civil disobedience 
the Moslem League anH f °’ and * ca H upon all the leaders of 

people to face this referent ussa,rT1 ans generally to organise our 

tha < ftvpeop,^X p ,h hope and ««■* aad 1 * 

, v °te to join the Pakistan r rontrer will give their verdict by 3 

1 «« but pppress mv “ n!M#,an,As! “bly. 

made by all classes of the ° f tfle suf ferings and sacrifice? 

, at the women of the Frontier a , mans ’ and particularly the great part 
Without a personal bias, and th^* in the fi S ht for our dvil ,ibert ' eS ; 

sympathise with all thn 11 ^ ar dly the moment to do so. 
died a nd whose proper ie Wh ° have suffered and those wh ° 
ervently hope the Frontier wr Ejected to destruction, and 
* . aca ^ manner, and it should ka u° t * 1rou Si 1 this referendum in 

& free and clean verd a of 1 6 anxiet * of everyone to obt3in * 

£R m °* ' most earnestly arm ^ of ths Frontier* 

Pakistan 2indabad V PPeai to a " to maintain peace and order- 
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6. Statement of 3 June 1947 (as published) 

Introduction 

1- On 20th February, 1947, His Majesty's Government 
nnounced their intention of transferring power in British India to 
nd 'an hands by June 1948. His Majesty's Government had hoped that 
VVou ld be possible for the major parties to co-operate in the working- 
P U !. of the Cabinet Mission's Plan of 16th: May, 1946. and evolve for 
fulfill ^ COnstitution acceptable to all concerned. This hope has not been 

to . 2. The majority of the representatives of the Provinces of 

g dras> Bombay, the United Provinces, Bihar. Central Provinces and 
2^ Assam. Orissa and the North-West Frontier Province and the 
^sentatives of Delhi. Ajmer-Merwara and Coorg have already 
h ari d H e P r °gress in the task of evolving a new Constitution. 

Z* the Muslim League Party, including •n.tamajontyof he 
e P r esentatives of Bengal, the Punjab and Sind, as also the 
{^ r esentative of British Baluchistan, has decided not to pa icipa e in 

e Constituent Assembly. • 0 His Majesty's Government 

fk . It has always been the desire of „. w i<hes of the 

| n d ^° Wer should transferred in acc ^ c | ^ grea tly facilitated 
if ;' an People themselves. This task would have, been g y ^ ^ 

Qbt 6re * 1ad been agreement among the In ian P thoc j ^y which 
th e ^? C T ° f such an agreement, the task o ev j' s l" j' devo | ve d on His 
M* a >hes of the Indian people can be ^certamed has dev jn 

C eStV L SGov “h After full co " 5ultat '° e n ci ^d t o Xf th is 
p u ’ hlis Majesty’s Government have Government wish to 

rn a |f°! e the plan set out below. His Maje tternpt j n g to frame any 
Ulti^! '* clear that they have no intention P for thg |ndjans 

th e ^J dte Constitution for India; this is preclude negotiations 

Nor i s there anything in thB plan to prec 

communities for a united India. 


iss ues to be decided Hi Majesty’s Government to 

te 4- It i $ not the intention'° * jtuent Assembly. Now that 
I^Pt the work of the existing ec \f ie d below. His Majesty’s 
lsi °n is made for certain Province ^ ^ announcement, the 

Us L nment trust that - as . 3 C °r 2! Provinces, a majority of whose 
^ League representatives o jn it w il! now take their due 

s entatives are already parliap ’ ^ fJ c)ear t h a t any Constitution 

, e ' n its labours. At the same ti • ^ thoje part5 Q f t h e countiy 
ed by this Assembly cann ° 
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'ZSZZT* ,0 . ac “ p, *■ His Government ere satisfied 

ofL«nS““L e OU, ' ned Wow embodies the best practical method 

whether,heir Con^imHonistt Sd - ° n ' he 

a) n the existing Constituent Assembly; or 

representatives^ onstituent Assembly consisting of the 

which dedde ** - in ths 

^aiUhoritieTto^ho^^wer should'tte'tranrfe^ed! 111 ' 116 **“ 

Bengal and the Punjab 

Punjab fexc^dingTh^rap^n'm ’ W * sem . blies of Een ? al and 
to meet in two parts n P ' rnern ^ er s) will therefore each be asked 
arid the other the rest r>f?k r ^ prei3nt ' n g the Muslim majority district* 
the population of dkirir* 6 rovince - F °f the purpose of determining 
authoritative. The Muslim S> be census figures will be taken as 

set our in the ApDendiv t ™ a)ant Y districts in these two Provinces a re 
6- The ? * th ’ S Announ cement. 
sitting separately will ho°^ lbe tW ° parts ol " each Legislative Assembly 
Province should be DartiK ? nF ? Wered to vote whether or not the 

decides in favour of partitinn^- ■ a sirn P' e majority of either P 3 ^ 

w * ^ made accordingly * IV,i * on W! ^ take place and arrangem el ■ 

desirable that the representativ^ 3 r t0 the P artit 'On is decided. ll * 
Wnidl Constituent Aisemblv th^p 0 eacb part should know in advan 
^ent of the h ybe Pr °vince as a whole would join in in 

Therefore, if any member decidi "g to remain united- 

here shall be held a meeting Le S illative Assembly so demand*- 

f°ther than Europeans) at wl ^ members of the legislative AssembV 

*° Whlch Constituent Assembl ^ decilion wi!l taken on the it 

Were decided by the two ^V^ Province a * a whole would join * lf 
8- h the eV ent° f 1° remai " united. A 

Jte Legis| atiue Assembly W j» bein S decided upon, each P ar * 
decide which of the alternati!!' ° n ^ of « they rep*** 0 * 
Por the immedia? 1 ,n para S ra ph 4 above to adopt- 0 f 
a ration, the members of th fi pUrpo5e °L deciding on the i* sU 
. wil1 sit in two Part , l eg ^ ative Assemblies of Bengal ^ ^ 

. OWn ,n the Appendix) _ CC ° rdin 2 to Muslim majority dish 1 js is 
y a Preliminary step c>f Rd non 'Muslim majority districts- t 

a purely temporary nature as it is eVI 
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} ^ or the purposes of final partition of these Provinces a detailed 
investigation of boundary questions will be needed: and, as soon as a 
e dsion involving partition has been taken for either Province, a 
°undary Commission will be set up by the Governor- General, the 
Membership and terms of reference of which will be settled in 
consultation with those concerned. It will be instructed to demarcate 
he boundaries of the two parts of the Punjab on the basis of 
pertaining the contiguous majority areas of Muslims and non- 
Uslims. It will also be instructed to take into account other factors. 

. Irn ' ,ar instructions will be given to the Bengal Boundary Commission. 
Mil the report of a Boundary Commission has been put into effect, 
e Provisional boundaries indicated in the Appendix will be used. 


Sind 

10. The Legislative Assembly' of Sind (excluding the European 
Members) will at a special meeting also take its own decision on the 
er natives in paragraph 4 above. 

^°rth-\X/est Frontier Provence oip 

P 11. The position of the North-West Frontier Province is 

* Ce Ptional. Two of the three representatives of this Pawnee a 
J* ad V participating in the existing Constituent A«embly^ But t« clean 
? of its geographical situation, and other considerations, that, if 
£ *hole or fny'part of the Punjab decides not to join the ex^ng 

S'ituent Assembly, it will be necessary to the N °^ e ,f 
7 0nt ier Province an opportunity to reconsider its po«tiom 
^prding!^ in such art event, a referendum^‘jj^^ntfer 
p r C ° rs of the present Legislative Assembly in e paragraph 4 

lo choose which of .he alternatives 
oS the, wish to adopt. The ^erendum be Md 
<v he Governor-General and in consultation 

° Ver nment. 

Br|f| i 

Baluchistan , rte< j a member but he has not 

taken h- 2 ‘ Br, tbb Baluchistan . nt Assembly. In view of its 

k- S6at . ' n - the exist ‘ n ° • , e w ii| also be given an opportunity 
to Pbical situation, this Provi .which of the alternatives in 


8oo 
to , 

f-'qr, 

e *a 


o-pnical situation, this which of the alternatives in 

bar a f,>. n ? lder its position and ^ potency the Governor-General is 


'agmnk'T ' tS posit,on . 31 , H |s Excellency the Governor-General is 
lr f ra Ph 4 above to adopt. His . ^ H one . 

tnin g how this can most apP r °P r 
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Kashmir ant he partition oF Inrli^ 

Assam 

thP T ^ U ? Asiam ls _ P red °minantly a non-Muslim Province, 

Mustim Th ° k?" ^ W ^ ic ^ * s contiguous to Bengal is predominately 
BeniT'^hlf Si" 3 demand that ’ in the ^ent of the partition of 
AccordinL f h ? U d *? ama, S arnated with the Muslim part of Bengal. 
SKX'vl,,' , di fj ded te Be "S al sh °“' d be partitioned, a 

Governor GenprAi j £< ? tn Sylhet dlstrict * under the aegis of the 
Government tn h '"l Consultation with the Assam Provincial 

to form part of W £ ether the district of S V lhet shou,d continUe 

new Province of r ° vince or should be amalgamated with the 

referendurrTresuUs in to, *7* if Evince agrees. If the 
Boundary Commission » ° f arnal & arna d°n with Eastern Bengal. a 

Punjab 7 ndBengal willT ° f refe ™ ce “ ar to for ^ 

areas of Syihei distrio 6 !f Up to demar cate the Muslim majority 
adjoining districts whirh L Conti Suous Muslim majority areas o 

rest of the Attain PtovincTiUl inlv ,ranrferred lo Eastern Benga !' 
proceedings of the existing *° 

Representation^in constituent assemblies 

partitioned, it will he^L-^ that 6en § al and the Punjab shOLJ,d K 
'apresentatives on the f ° ^°* d ^ resb Actions to choose th e ' 

according to the prindnle l ° ° ne for ever Y millions of populate 
J6th May, 1946. S^milar^lert in the Cab inet Mission’s Pl an 0 

the event of its being decidJf+F Wl,l . a,so hay e to be held for Sylhef 

Ben gal. The number of rearo ^ th ' S districr should fo.m part of ^ 
fMed is as follows:- presenta tives to which each area would b 

Province 

Sl <*t District 
West Bengal 

test Bengef 

West Punjab 

Bast Punjab 

'^Presentatives ^thr'Jar’"**'’ ' he mandatK given to them- 

Constituent Assembly or formm afeas wiN either J oin the e *‘ 

e new Constituent Assembly- 


General 

I 

Muslims 

Sikhs 

Total 

15 

2 

Nil 

3 

T2 

4 

Nil 

19 

3 

29 

Nil 

41 

6 

12 

2 

17 


4 

2 

12 
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Administrative matters 

16. Negotiations will have to be initiated as soon as possible on 
j rn ' r, istrative consequences of any partition that may have been 
decided upon:- 

k) Between the representatives of the respective successor authorities 
° n all subjects now dealt with by the Central Government, including 

(h\ ^ nance an d Communications. 

J e tween different successor authorities and His Majesty's 
0v etnment for treaties in regard to matters arising out of the transfer 
Power. 

ln case of Provinces that may be partitioned as to administration 
all provincial subjects such as the division of assets and liabilities, the 
PO lCe and other services, the High Courts, provincial institutions & etc 

v. 

e tribes of the North-West Frontier 
Wjl| . 17- Agreements with tribes of the North-West Frontier of India 

h av e to be negotiated by the appropriate successor authority. 

States 

deri • ^ is Majesty's Government wish to ^ke it c *^ ar 

p? 10 "* announced above relate only to Bntuh Inda and tW t 

towards Indian States contained in the Cab.net M.sston 
erTl orandum of 12th May. 1946, remains unchanged. 

*Fy for speed -ties may have time to 

pr ep are Ik ln ° rder that th ® t is important that all the 

QboTl ^emselves to take over power, it P - b)e To avo id 

^l ay Pro ^ses should be completed will proceed 

'hcW 0 different Provinces or parts o d - tionJ of this p| an , 

lh e P ndent l y as far as practicable within the uenf A^bly (if 
forr hPH\ in ^ Co n5tituent Assembly and f or their respective 

C? Proceed to frame rules. 

tor 'es: they will of course be free to frame the. 

Irn ^d, 


"^'ate transfer of power have repe atedly emphasised 

■'I- do 20 - The major political possible transfer of power 

| hH . Slre that there should be the Government are in full 

W‘ ^th this desire His ^ ate the date of June 1948, for 
ar >d they are willing to an f of gn jndepen dent Indian 
^ dln 2 over of power by the earlier date. Accordingly, as 

rn *ent or Governments at an even 



Kasiiauii aiid the part ition of indj n 2g6 

this 'dp^dr^'iH eC f!/i' 0 - US ' f nd ’ ndeed ‘he or >ly practicable, way of meeting 
during the rli ajestv f Government propose to introduce legislation 
Domfniln 5 tT e h - eSSI ° n f ° r the transfer of P<™er this year on a 
the decisions taV ^ t0 006 ° r tWO successor authorities according to 
without Dreiudire ^ announcement. This will be 

decide in due cnnr ° if °f ® nc l’ an Constituent Assemblies to 
whi ch "hev Z Wh f er ° r n0t the P a * of 'ndia in respect of 

Commonwealth^ 6 Wi " remain •«*> «* ■** 

F “ rt Ws ZT lmm * ^ CowmooGeneral 

»di further wi " from ,ime to time n ’ ake 

-any other matter, for casing J, 

An Art°,!ft!a l 1 ^^ v ENDENC E ACT 1947 

independent Dominions f' SIOn / or the setting up in India of two 
provisions of the Gouprn^ 0 * S V )Sl ' tute or der provision for certain 
‘hose Dominions, and to dtou H^ » ndia Act • 1935, which apply outside 
connected with the setting ' ff° r °‘her matters consequential on or 
» enacted by theS P ° f th ° Se Unions, 
aovice and consent of thT°f E * cel,ent Majesty, by and with the 
Commons, in this present Pari^rf^ 5 Sp ’ rittJal and Temporal, and 
°f the same, as follows:- ment a «embled, and by the authority 

dominion, 

forty-seven, two independent DnL°- AtJgust ’ nineteen hundred and 

0) TheS^! y “ ."**» PaSaa !h6 '' ^ “* “ P '" d ' a ' 

Dominions and thTsaidTftwmff lhli M referred *° a! " the "Id 

^:c,r y of Ausu!t i! “ in ,hi5 

Rories Of India >ha'll%“hew . ! , Ub!eC,ion ® « of this section- |Jj 

»£*?, 1° und6r sub!6C,ion (2) 

the Stories of P a kis°anTha!|°i SUb ' eCti0nS (3) and (4) of thiS 
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( 3 ) the territories which, on the appointed day, are included in 
the provinces of East Bengal and West Punjab, as Constituted 
under the two following section: 


(b) the territories which, at the date of the passing of this Act, 
ar £ included in the Province of Sind and the Chief 
Commissioner's Province of the British Baluchistan; and of the 
new Province of East Bengal, then, as from that day, a part of 
Assam shall, in accordance with the Provisions of the 
subsection (3) of this section, form part of the new Province of 
3 T Ea st Bengal. 

^ e boundaries of the new Provinces aforesaid and, in the event 
^ in subsection ( 2 ) of this section, the boundaries after the 

^ay Province of Assam, shall be such as may be the 

errn *ned, whether before or after the appointed day, by the award 
q a k°undary commissions appointed or to be appointed by the 
Vernor “General in that behalf, but until the boundaries are so 

Qete| rnined - 

(a) the Bengal Districts specified in the First Schedule to this Act, 
together with, in the event mentioned in subsection 


(2) of this section, the Assam District of Sylher, shall be treated 
as the Territories which are to be comprised in the new 
Province of West Bengal; 


(b) the remainder of the territories comprised at the date of the 
Passing of this Act in the Province of Bengal shall be treated as 
the territories which are to be comprised in the new Province 
of West Bengal; and 


(c) in the even mentioned in subsection ( 2 ) of this section the 
, , District of Sylhet shall be excluded from the Province of Assam, 
u™ this ^ion. the expression "award" me an s. _in re ation to a 
n d ary commission the decisions of the chairman of that commission 
, ^ed in his report to the Governor-General at the conclusion of 
Jj.^H^ission’s proceedings 

' As from the appointed day - . . . 

(a) the Provtace of the Punjab. at constituted under the 
GovernmentoHndia Act. 1935. shall cease to exist; and 
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(bl their shall be constituted two new Provinces, to be known 
respectively as East Purijab and West Punjab. 

(2) The boundaries of the said new Provinces shall be such as may be 
determined, whether before or after the appointed day, by the award 
of a boundary commission appointed or to be appointed by the 
Governor-General in that behalf, but until the' boundaries are so 
determined 

(a) the Districts specified in the Second Schedule to this Act 
shall be treated as the territories to be comprised in the New 
Province of West Punjab; and 

(b) the remainder of the territories comprised at the date of the 
passing of this Act in the Province of the Punjab shall be 
treated as the territories which are to be comprised in the New 
Province of East Punjab. 

(3) in this section, the expression "award" means, in relation to a 
boundary commission, the dedsions of the chairman of that 
commission contained in his report to the Governor-General at the 
tondusion of the Commission's proceedings. 

5. For each of the new Dominions, there shall be Governor-General 
who shall be appointed by His Majesty and shall represent His Majesty 
for the purposes of the government of the Communion; 

Provided that, unless and until provision to the contrary is made by a 
law of the Legislature of either of the new Dominions, the same person 
may be Governor-General of both the new Dominion: 

Legislation for the new Dominions. 

6 . — 0 ) The legislature of each of the New Dominions shall have full 
power to make laws for that Dominion, including laws having extra¬ 
territorial operation. 

(2) No law and no provision of any law made by the Legislature of 
either of the new Dominions shall be void or inoperative on the 
ground that it is repugnant to the law of England, or to the provisions 
of this or any existing or future Act of Parliament of the United 
Kingdom, or to any order, rule or regulation made under any such Act, 
and the powers of the Legislature of each Dominion include the power 
to repeal or amend any such Act, order, rule or regulation in so far as It 
is part of the law of the Dominion. 

(3) The Governor-General of each of the new Dominions shall have full 
power to assent in His Majesty’s name to any law of the Legislature of 
that Dominion and so much of any Act as relates to the disallowance of 
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laws by Hii Majesty or the reservation of laws for the signification of 
His Majesty's pleasure thereon or the suspension of the operation of 
laws until signification of His Majesty's pleasure thereon shall not apply 
to laws of the Legislature of either of the new Dominions. 

(4) No Act Parliament of the United Kingdom passed on or after the 
appointed day shall extend, or be deemed to extend, to either or the 
new Dominions as part of the law of that dominion unless it *s 
extended thereto by a law of the Legislature of the Dominion. 

(5) No Order in Coundl made on or after the appointed day under 
any Act passed before the appointed day. and no order, rule or other 
instrument made on or after the appointed day under any such Act by 
any United Kingdom Minister or other authority, shatt extend, or to 
deemed to extended, to either of the new Dominions as part of the 
law of that Dominion. 

(6) The power referred to in subsection (i) of this section extends to the 
marking of laws limiting for the future the powers of the Legislature of 
the Dominion. 

Consequences of the setting up of the new Dominions. A 

7 .—(1) As from the appointed day:- I 

(a) His Majesty's Government in the United kingdom have no 
responsibility as respects the government of any of the 
territories which, immediately before that day, were induded 
in British India. 

(b) the suzerainty of His Majesty over the Indian States lapses, 
and with it. att treaties and agreements in-force at the date of 
the passing of this Act between His Majesty and the rulers of 
Indian States, all functions exercisable by His Majesty at that 
date with respect to Indian States, all obligations of His 
Majesty existing at that date with towards Indian States or the 
rulers thereof, and all powers, rights, authority or jurisdiction 
exercisable by His Majesty at that date in or in relation to 
Indian States by treaty, grant, usage, sufferance or otherwise; 
and 

(c) there also any treaties or agreements in force at the date of 
the passing of this Act between His Majesty and any persons 
having authority in the tribal areas, any obligations of His 
Majesty existing at that date to any such persons or with 
respect to the tribal areas, and all powers, rights, authority or 
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jurisdiction exercisable at that date by His Majesty in or in 
relation to the tribal areas by treaty, grant, usage, sufferance or 
otherwise: 

Provided that, notwithstanding anything in paragraph (b) or paragraph 
(c) of this subsection, effect shall, as nearly as may be continue to be 
given to the provisions of any such agreement as is therein referred to 
which relate to customs’ transit and communications, posts and 
telegraph, or other like matters, until the provisions in question are 
denounced by the Ruler of the Indian State or person having authority 
in the tribal areas on the one hand, or by the Dominion or Province or 
other part there of concerned on the other hand, or are superseded bv 
subsequent agreements. 

(2) The assent of the Parliament of the United Kingdom is hereby given 
to the omission from the Royal Style and Titles of the words "Indian 
jmperator" and the words "Emperor of India" and to the issue by His 
Majesty for that purpose of His Royal Proclamation under the Greaf 

Seal of the Realm. 

8 '~W ,n foe case of the new Dominions, the powers of the Legislature 
of the Dominion shall, for the purpose of making provision as to the 
constitution of the Dominion, be exerdsable in the first instance by the 
onshtuent Assembly of that Dominion, and references in this Act to 
(2) Ex' atUrC D orn ' n ’ on foaH be construed accordingly, 
a hu, CePt ln 50 fer as other Provision is made by or in accordance with 
^ the Conrtituent Assembly of the Dominion under 
Pr^ °° W of th ‘ 5 action, each of the new Dominions and all 
in » J and other P 3 * 1 * thereof shall be governed as nearly as may be 
nJ-- 0Ce with the Government of India Act. 1935; and the 
provuions of that Act, and of the orders in Council, rules and other 
nnents made thereunder, shall, so far as applicable and subject to 
aHLrS r€M pro Vhions of this Act. and with such omissions, additions 
ptahons and modifications as may be specified in orders of the 

accordingly^ 061 ^ 1 Under fhe neXt !Utteedin * action, have effect 

Provided that- 

(a) the said provisions shall apply separately in relation to the 
new Dominions and nothing In this subsection shall be 
construed as continuing on or after the appointed day any 
J-sntral Government or Legislature common to both the new 
Dominions; 
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(b) nothing in this subsection shall be constmed as continuing 
in force on or after the appointed day any form of control by 
His Majesty's Government in the United Kingdom over the 
affairs of the new Dominions or of any Province or other part 
thereof; 

(c) so much of the said provisions a requires the Governor- 
General or any Governor to act in his discretion or exerdse his 
individual judgment as respects any matter shall cease to have 
effect as from the appointed day; 

(d) as from the appointed day, no Provinda! Bill shall be 
reserved under the Government of India Act, 1935. for the 
signification of His Majesty's pleasure, and no Provincial Act 
shall be disallowed by His Majesty there under; and 

(e) the powers of the Federal Legislature or Indian Legislature 
under that Act, as in force in relation to each Dominion, shall 
in the first instance, be exerdsable by the Constituent Assembly 
of the Dominion in addition to the powers exerdsable by that 
Assembly under subsection(l) of this section. 

(3) Any provision of the Government of India Act, 1935, which, as 
applied to either of the new Dominions by subsection (2) of this section 
and the orders therein referred to, operates to limit the power of the 
legislature of that Dominion shall, unless and until other provision is 
made by or in accordance with a law made by the Constituent 
Assembly of the Dominion in accordance with the provisions of sub¬ 
section. (1) of this section, have the like effect as a law of the Legislature 
of the Dominion limiting for the future the powers of the Legislature. 

g_(1) The Governor-General shall by order make such provision as 

appears to him to be necessary or expedient :- 

(a) for being the provisions of this Act into effective operation; 

(b) for dividing between the New Dominions, and between 
the new Provinces to be constituted under this Act, the 
powers, rights, property, duties and liabilities of the Governor- 
General of Coundl or, as the case may be. of the relevant 
Provinces which, under this Act, are to cease to exist, 

(c) for making omissions from, additions to, and adaptations 
and modifications, of, the Government of India Act, 1935, and 
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the Orders in Coundl. rules and other instruments made 
thereunder, in their application to the separate new 
Dominions: 


(d) For removing difficulties arising in connection with the 
transition to the provisions of this Act, 

(e) for authorising the carrying on of the business of the 
Governor-General in Council between the passing of this Act 
and the appoint day .otherwise than in accordance with the 
provision in that behalf of the Ninth Schedule to the 
Government of India Act, 1953; 

0) for enabling agreements to be entered into, and other acts 
done, on behalf of either of the new Dominions before the 
appointed day; 


W to authorising the continued carrying on for the time beine 
on behalf of the new Dominions, or on behalf of any two <5 
more of said new provinces, of services and activities 

? ! f 0f Briti,h ,ndla “ ■ wh °'« or on 
taW offormer Province, which choore new Proving 


SSSJiSEBBtSRr.T!— 

powers or jurisdiction of^y £ # Y ar *" g * “ nrt,tuti °n. 
authority in the new Dominions and creatin'a n ° ther 

courts or other authorities therein. new e ^ s,atures » 

(2) The powers conferred by this section on /- 

shall, in relation to their respective provinces ha ^o^^f-Ceneral 

Governors of the Provinces which, under thii ^\ exerajab,e a,so by the 
and those powers shall, for the purposes of t0 CeaSe to exirt: 

Act, 1935. be deemed to be maSrsas i^SST'? ° f ,nd,a 
are, under that Act, to exercise their individual ■, ,a ** , tbe Governors, 

(3) This section shall be deemed to have had!^ , 

day of June, nineteen hundred and forty «»._ eC L ** from tbe ^ird 

Governor-General or any Governor made on op 30 *. a ^u ? r j 6r tbe 

any matter shall have effect accordingly, and * er , at ^ ate as to 

r ana any order made under 
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this section may be made so as to be retrospective to any date not 
earlier than the said third day of June: 

Provided that no person shall be deemed to be guilty of an offence by 
reason of so much of any such order as makes any provision there of 
retrospective to any date before the making thereof. 

(4) Any others made under this section, whether before or after the 
appointed day, shall have effect • 

(a) up to the appointed day, in British India: 

(b) on and after the appointed day. in the new dominion or 
dominions concerned: and 

• ■ 

(c) outside British India, or. as the case may be, outside the 
new dominion or dominions concerned, to such extent 
whether before, on or after the appointed day. as a law of the 
legislature of the dominion or dominions concerned would 
have on or after the appointed day, but shall, in the case of 
each of the Domlnrons. be subject to the some powers of 
repeal and amendment as laws the legislature of that 
dominion. 

(5) No order shall be made under this section, by the Governor of any 

province, after the appointed day, or by the Govemor-Generat, after 
the thirty-first day of March, nineteen hundred and forty-eight, or such 
earlier date as may be determined, in the case of either Dominion bv 
any law of the Legislature of the Dominion. . * 

(6) If ^ appears that a part of the Province of Assam is, on the 
appointed day, to become part of the new Province of East Bengal, the 
preceding provisions of this section shall have effect as if, under this Act, 
the province of Assam was to cease to exist on the appointed day and 
be reconstituted on that day as a new province. 

10.—(I) The provision of this Act keeping in force provisions of the 
Government of India Act, 1935, shall not continue in force the 
provisions of that Act relating to appointments to the dvil services of, 
and dvil posts under, the Crown in India by the secretary of State, or 
the provisions of that Act relating to the reservation of posts. 

(2) Every person who- 

(a) having been appointed by the Secretary of State, or 
Secretary of State in Coundl. to a dvil service of the Crown in 
India continues on the after the appointed day to serve under 
the Government of either of the new Dominions or of any 
Province or Part thereof: or 
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(b) having been appointed by His Majesty before the 
appointed day to be a judge of the Federal Court or of any 
court which is a High Court within the meaning of the 
Government of India Act, 1935, continues on and after the 
appointed day to serve as a judge in either of the new 
dominions, 

shall be entitled to receive from the Governments of the Dominions 
an rovince or Parts which he is from time to time serving or, as the 
case may be. which are served by the courts in which is from time to 
ime judge, the same continues of conditions of service as respects 
diSn«n r a leave and pension ' and th e same rights as respects 
office orXhT 6rS - °-i 35 ? e Caje may be * as aspects the tenure of his 
as that nermn! as sim j. ar f re to as changed circumstances may permit* 
(3) Nothing in *!*. ef f ,edto * mmed ' ate !y before the appointed day- 
Hab * ^ be COn5trued as enabling the rights and 
in Commissionp ^ rS °. n Wltb respect to the family person funds veste 
Gov^eTonnH "1 T*™ ^ hundred a "d twenty-three off 

Orders in Council mart f’J 935 * to be governed otherwise then by 
°r the ^ “ after ,ha e a “"* ° f *1* 

(whether before or /r! \ Majesty in Council and the rules mad 
by His Maiestv in fn er Passing of this Act or the appointed day) 
passing of this Act or the' and . made (whether before or after t - 
other **££' b l 3 fere,a ^ ° f 

Order in Council under the m 7 designated in that ***, ! of 
Functions) Act, 1946. ^ Mlni5ters of the Crown (Transfer 

precedi n gp e ro°Jision of thfs Arttha^m^ Governor - General1 “"S,*3 
*the Indian armprt fnrm, t u- ba ma ^ e provision for the division 

and for the commend H “ Ma * a V the new doming 

is completed. ° £ ov omance of those forces until the divd 

fo!c£ o^r',hanTM ed d ? V ' Whila a "V number of His Maj«j£ 
With any of Hi, Majesty lS " * 

la!/ H of K tlIl !U , bie ?, 10 any Provision to the country made -W 1 
concerned^- ature of the Dominion or IW|< 
preceding nr 7 ' 307 ° ther of the G °vemor-General und jjan 
forces in P ;° V,UOnS of thij A «- ***> in relation to the I"* 

IpoSonateT^ 00 ’ the powers of command ^un^^ 2 

PP P e to his rank and functions; but 
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(b) nothing in any enactment in forces at the date of the 
passing of this Act shall render his subject in any way to the 
law governing the Indian forces in questions. 

12. (1) Nothing in this Act affects the jurisdiction or authority of His 

Majesty’s Government United Kingdom, or of the Admiralty, the Army 
Council, or the Air Council or the any other United Kingdom authority, 
in relation to any of His Majesty's forces which may, on or after the 
appointed day. be in either of the new Dominions or elsewhere in the 
territories which, before appointed day. were included in India, not 
being Indian forces. 

(2) in its application in relation to His Majesty's forces, the Army Act 
shall have effect on or after the appointed day- 

fa) as if His Majesty's Indian forces were not included in the 
expressions the forces" His Majesty's" and 'the regular forces" 
and 


(b) subject to the further modifications specified in parts I and 
II of the third Schedule to this Act. 

(3) Subject to the provisions of subsection (2) of this section, and to any 
provision any law of the Legislature of the Dominion, concerned, all 
civil authorities in the new Dominion, and, subject as aforesaid and 
subject also to the provisions of the last preceding section, all service 
authorities in the new Dominions, shall, in those Dominion and in the 
other territories which were included in India before the appointed 
day, perform in relation to His Majesty's Military forces, not being 
Indian forces, the same functions as were, before the appointed day, 
performed by them or by the authorities corresponding to them, 
whether by virtue of the Army Act or otherwise, and the matters for 
which provision in to be made by order of the Governor-General 
under the preceding provision of this Act included facilitating of the 
Withdrawal from the new Dominion and other territories aforesaid of 
His Majesty's military forces not being Indian forces. 

(4) The provisions of subsections (2) and (3) of this section shall apply 
ln relation to the air forces of His Majesty, not being Indian forces, as 
they apply in relation to His Majesty's military forces, subject, however, 
to the necessary adaptation, and in particular, as if- 

(a) for the references to the Army Act there were substituted 
references to the Air Force Act; and 
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(b) for the references to Part II of the Third Schedule to this Act 

there were substituted a reference to Part III of that Schedule. 

13. (1) In the application of the Naval Discipline Act to His Majesty's 

naval forces, other than Indian naval forces, references to His Majesty's 

navy and His Majesty's ships shall not as from the appointed day, 

include references to His Majesty's Indian navy and the ships thereof. 

( ) n the application of the Naval Discipline Act by virtue of any law 

made in India before the appointed day to India naval forces, refers to 

T M ^ e ‘ ,vs nayy and Hls Majesty's ships shall, as from the appointed 

m ?,n° and 116 only ' references to Hls Majesty's 
Indian navy and the ships thereof. 

rases" subterti nt? etV ® °i * he naVal Di!d Pl'ne Act (which, in certain 
rastLs oHh °*“ ri ^ me " of the R °V a ' Marines to the law and 
dominions) "hV wL , " naVal , ,or “ ! <° other parts of His Majesty's 

~ as from ,he 

Accounts. 1 3S t0 thS SeCTetarV of State an d the Auditor of Indian Home 

may be designated Tri u r , SUdl ot ber Minister of the Crown as 
Ministers of the Crown fr by ° rder in Counci[ under the 

authorised to continue for the^imf^k Function ^ Act, 1946. is hereby 
of whatever government or & performance, on behalf 

functions as to the makinv <-,f m S ° Vernrnents ma V be concerned, of 
functions which up to the an Vmentl and other matters similar to the 

Performing on behalf of ColZZnr ** the Wtary ° f ** tr 
the Government of India Act, 1935 ^ Constitufed or continued und 

functions as^^tTmema'naoem 11 "'”' 0 " 0) of ,hi! !ection ""^Is 
on of. gonerl^S^/’ " d ,he maki "S ° f ^Tio 
such debt shall have effect accordingly^ a " y ‘ he enactmenti rela 8 

*- >» -trued as continue 

Dominions the prohibition • Government of either of the u 

Council by section thrp h ' mp ° sed °n the Governor-Genera 

India Act, 1935 '"t ^ and of the Government <* 

(3J As from the apDofn^tH^ 6 C ° ntractin S °f sterling loans. . j 
the Secretary of State a ay ’ t ^ ere shall not be any such advis ° r n d 
ar V of State as are provided for the section two hundred and 
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seventy-eight of the Government of India Act, 1935, and that section, 
and any provisions of that Act of his advisers are hereby repealed as 
from that day. 

(4) The Auditor of Indian Home Accounts is hereby authorised to 
continue for the time being to exercise his functions as respects the 
accounts of the Secretary of State or any such other Minister of the 
Crown as in mentioned in subsection (1) of this section, both in respect 
of activities before, and in respect of activities after, the appointed day. 
in the same manner, as nearly as may be as he would have done if this 
act had not passed. 


I^gal proceedings by and against the Secretary of State. 

15.—(i) Notwithstanding anything in this Act, and, in particular, 
notwithstanding any of the provisions of the last preceding section, any 
Provision of any enactment which, but for the passing of this Act, 
w ould authorise legal proceedings to be taken, in India or elsewhere, 
b V or against the Secretary of State in respect of any right or liability of 
,n dia or any part of India shall cease to have effect on the appointed 
da V. and,any legal proceedings pending by virtue of any such provision 
° n the appointed day shall, by virtue of this act, abate on the 
fPpointe'd.day, so far as the Secretary of State is concerned. 

(2) Subject to the provision of this subsection any legal proceed ng 
'Vbich.rbut'for the passing of this Act. could have been brought by or 
a gainst the Secretary of State in respect of any right or liability of India. 

° f anV P (a> t r^ a " United tin^on, by or 

against the High commissioner: 

<b, in the -ol 2XZ 

as may be designated y Qr otherwise by the law of 

the preceding provisions proceedings by or 

the new Dominion concerned, and^ny leg f ^ ^ ^ 

against the Secretary pend j n g immediately before the 

liability as aforesaid w by or against the High 

appointing day man be> the person designated as 

Commissioner or, as tn 

p aforesaid: ... , nDO inted day. the right conferred 

bv , V ‘ ded that, at any time after th P ceeding s may, whether the 
y this subsection to bring or con h comm j$jjoner or person 

Proceedings are by, or are 5y a | a w of the legislature of 

des, gnated as aforesaid, be withdrawn 
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anvTurh , nEW ^ ) ° r ^ in ' ons 10 ^ ar as that Dominion is concerned, and 
the passing ofhfeTaw ** respects Proceedings pending at the date of 

relation to padi° n f tl? 6 expr *; SI ' on f he High Commissioner means, in 
time being be author* 6 ^aT °™’ nions * an Y such officer as may for the 
o th* Dominion' TJ° ^ ^ * the United kingdom, in relation 
appofnted dTTn r^ T S t0 those P^ormed before the 

High Commissioner mf ^ Governor ‘ Gen era! in Council, by the 
Government of India Art UBS^'d" hUndred ^ ^ ° f ^ 
immediately before the aDoointe/t *** legal P roceedin g s of an 
His Majesty in Council or of - d . ay are the subject of an appeal to 

to His r^counc^ ha?t t,0n ** the spedal leave t0 appe3 ' 

sections as legal proceeding a- 6 treated for the purposes of this 

kmd the United Ki "s dom - 

°f the Government of India Aa fo« f hundr " d and eighty-ersh* 
were to make Order in Cn„ n ^ . whlch confer on Hi * Majesty 

shall cease to have effect w f ^ r °^ S . ion for th e government of Aden 
1945, (which authorise ka * Settlements Acts, 1837 and 
institutions for British Settipm * a ^ est Y to make laws and establish 
relation to Aden as if it »?-J\?? lned in those Act 0 shall apply in 
?) Notwithstanding the Se, " enK ™ « so defined. 

'? Council in force there under I ?^ Subsections (2) to (4) Orders 
sha^f continue in fo rce , but the said rv!, dat f of the Passing of this Act 
n Council made under the Cmil ” cers In Council, and other order* 
they apply to Aden, and anv ° f india Att m5 ' in so far a ? 

in relation to Aden, and anv pna : ‘ 1e, ^ s a Pplied to Aden or amended 
:n relation of Aden by anv surh n r V eri * s applied to Aden or amended 
repealed, revoked or am^nr-W)' eri in *- ounc 'l as aforesaid, may be 

Settlements Acts, 1887 and 1945 ^ L ’ !lder t!le powers of the British 
-3) Unless and until provision to rk 

under the powers of the British c V? contrar Y is made as respects Ader> 
respects the new Dominion in ^ | 6ments A *. 1887 and 1945. or. a* 
that Dominion, the provisions q of by 3 law of the Legislature o 

enactments relating to appeals f ' tbe Iaid Orders in Council a n 

which will, after the appointed , rom . any courts in Aden to any coU ^ 
shall continue in force in ti • ay . in either of the new Dominion*’ 
Dominion in question and ap P*' c - t ' on both to Aden and to th e 
jurisdiction according"^ mentioned courts shall exercise th^ 

cobnia"^::' "r n r Domi ™°- ** ^ ° f ,b : 

Colonial D,voice jurijdktion Act.. 1926 and 1940. I*”* 
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jurisdiction in or in relation to any proceedings for a decree for the 
dissolution of a marriage, unless those proceedings were instituted 
before the appointed day but, save as aforesaid and subject to any 
provision to the contrary which may hereafter be made by any ct o 
the parliament of the United Kingdom or by any law of the Legislature 
of the new Dominion concerned, all courts in the new omin.ons s a 
have the same jurisdiction under the said Acts as they wou ave a 

if this Act had not been passed. tA\ 

(2) Any rules made on or after the appointed ay un . 

of section one of the Indian and Colonial lvo '‘ c ® : nrtea H of beine 
1926, for a court in either of the new Dominions *aH instead of being 

made by the Secretary of State with the conoiri• 

Chancellor- be made by such authority^asjinay * ^ subsection 

law of the Dominion concerned, and so much aDDO inted 

and of any rules in force thereunder,'TaanM lo the nomination 
day as require the approval of the ^ 

for any purpose of any judges of any such court shall 

e ^ ect * . .. m j-Hi? section to Proceeding for a 

(3) The reference in subsection () • lndude references to 

decree for the dissolution o . f deatb and dissolution a 

proceedings for such a decree o P^ e?l f the Matr imonial | 

of a marriage as is authorised by section e.gn ^ 

Causes Act, 1937. court outside the new 

(4) Nothing in this section af ^J. jedton two of the Indian and 

Dominions, and the powei con e. app | y certain provisions of 

Colonial Divorce Jurisdiction c,. domInjons aJ they apply to 
that Act to other parts o( His J V provisions as they 

India shall be deemed to power to apply P 

would have applied to India ir this Act had P 


Provisions as to existing laws. etc. Qrder j n Council, order, 

18.—(1) In so far as any pa5se d or made before the 

rule, regulation or ot jje tban aJ part of the law of British 

appointed day operates o ^ f rences therein to India or British India. 
India or the new Do "] in, ° L r by name or not. shall, in so far as the 
however worded and wn ^ far as parliament may hereafter 
context permits and a5 _ or a s including, references to the 

otherwise provide, be co circumstances and subject matter may 

new Dominions, according as 

require: 
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Provided that nothing in this subsection shall be construed as continuing 

aH-mforf K 0l fP rovis ' on ' n 50 f ar as the continuance thereof as 
thk a? th ^ sub ' ectIon is '"consistent with any of the provision of 

this Act other than this section. 

crther ©KDress orlTTV? SUbsection (1 > of this «*tion ^nd to any 
subsection fS S IT t lh ' S ** the ° rder in Council made under 
of India Act 1935 % lon thre . e hundred and eleven of the Government 

mZtl'ZSZ* ,han * 

India and of the sXel^TfT'T" 1 thh Act ’ the law of British 
appointed day shall, so fa * ereo ^ exist ' n g immediately before the 

adaptations, continue as the la!^f aPPl L Cab i e and with the necessary 

several parts thereof until nth 6acb tbe new Dominion and the 
Legislature of the Dominion in ^ ^ rovis ' on is niade by laws of the 

any o,her “ re or 

the passing of this Act bv Hie m * nstrurnen ts if Instructions issued before 
overnors of Provinces lamp _ a J e *ty to the Governor-General and the 
‘ n this A « shall be construed *< 1 T the a PP oin ted day. and nothing 
government of | nd i a Act iq«"T 8 in force any provision of the 
Instructions. ’ y35 ’ elating to such Instruments of 

(5) As from the appointed d 

the approval of His Majesty tlcl "T ° f any enac tment as requires 
apply to any court in either of the n n ° 1 ° any ru,es of Court shal1 not 
Reference in this Act to the^ Dom ' n ' ons - 
to any order to be made or other . Vernor ' G eneral shall, in relation 
day. be construed:- act d °ne on or after the appointed 

(a) where the order of others 

Dominions, as references ! 7 ° ncern! one only of the now 
Dominion. 0 tbe Governor-General of that 


(b) where the order or oth 

Dominions and the same ^ act . cor, cern$ both of the n 
both those Dominions a «- P erson is the Governor-General 

"5. as references to that person; and 

(c) in any other rs t-£i -v _ __ j- 


J e,eren ces to that person; and 

(c) in any other case 

the new Dominions, acting jointly t0 * he Governor - General 
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the partition of India 

(2) References in this Act to the Governor-General shall, in relation 
to any order to be made or other act done before the appointed day, 
be construed as references to the Governor-General of India within the 
meaning of the Governor-General of India within the meaning of the 
Government of India Act, 1935, and so much of that or any other Act 
aj requires references to the Governor-General to be construed as 
references to the Governor-General in Council shall not apply to 
references to the Governor-General in this Act. 

(3) References in this Act to the Constituent Assembly, of a 
Dominion shall be construed as references 

(a) in relation to India, to the Constituent Assembly, the first 
sitting whereof was held on the ninth day of December, 
nineteenth hundred and forty-six, modified;- 

(i) by the exclusion of the members representing Bengal, the 
Punjab, Sing and British Baluchistan; and 

(ii) should it appear that the north-West Frontier Province will 
form Part of Pakistan, by the exclusion of the members 
representing that province; and 

(iii) by the inclusion of members representing West Bengal and 
East Punjab; and 


(iv) should it appear that, on the appointed day a part of the 
Province of Assam is to form part of the new Province of East 
Bengal, by the exclusion of the members therefore representing 
the Province of Assam and the inclusion of members chosen to 
represent remainder of that Province; 


(b) in relation to Pakistan, to the Assembly set up or about to 
be set up at the date of the passing of this Act under the 
authority of the Governor-General as the Constituent Assembly 
for Pakistan; 

r °vided that nothing in this subsection shall be construed as affecting 
*be extent to which representatives of the Indian States take part in 
e, lher of the said Assemblies, or as preventing the filling of casual 
Va cancies in the said assemblies, or as preventing the participation in 
^■ f her of the said Assemblies, in accordance with such arrangements as 
? a V be made in that behalf, of representatives of the tribal areas on the 
fders of the Dominion for which that Assembly sits, and the powers 
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of the said Assemblies shall extend and be deemed always to have 
extended to the making of provision for the matters specified in this 
proviso. 

(4) In this act, except so far as the context otherwise requires 
Reference to the Government of India Act, 1935, include references to 
any enactments amending or supplementing that Act, and, in particular, 
references to the India (Central Government and Legislature) Act, 1946; 

India , where the reference is to a state of affairs existing 
before the appointed day or which would have existed but for 
the passing of this Act, has the meaning assigned to it by 
section three hundred and eleven of the Government of India 
Act, 1935. 


Indian forces" includes all His Majesty's Indian forces existing 
before the appointed day and also any forces of either of the 
new Dominions: 

pension means, in relation to any person, a pension whether 
contributory of not, of any kind whatsoever payable to or in 
respect of that person, and includes retired pay so payable, 3 
gratuity so payable and any sum or sums so payable by way of 
e return with or without interest thereon or other additions 
thereto, of subscriptions to a provident fund; 


(5) 


induriPc?” me2ni f, Governor ’s Province, “remuneration" 
facilities Brooded in 1,^“ a " d ,he CO! ' of any privilega W 


power » 7JZ ed bV ' hi! Act 10 any order indues 

that power ^ ^ ° rder previous, y made in the exercise o 

Short Title. 

SCHEDULES ^ ° te ^ ^ * nc *' an Independence Act, 1947- 
First Schedule 

PRSwCE^MrBENGAL 0 ^ ' NCLUDED ' N ™ E ^ 

T"ppe ra Chit,a80n8 Di ''“ i0 "' ,he distri ® of Chittagong. Naokhali and 
Mymensingh. DlV,!IOn the Dl!trlct! of Bakargani, Dacca. Faridpu r an 
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NadiT Presidency Division - the districts of Jessor. Murshidabad and 

jn the Rajshahi Division, the districts of Bogra. Dinajpur, Malda. Pabna. 
^ajshahi and Rangpur. 

Second Schedule 

\v!SJ ICTS PROVIS,ONAI -LY INCLUDED IN THE NEW PROVINCE OF 
wtST PUNJAB. 

i? tl }f Lahore Division, the districts of Gujranwala, Gurdaspur. Lahore 
sheikhupura and Sialkot. 

In the Rawalpindi Division, the districts of Attock. Gujarat. Jhelum. 
Mianwali Rawalpindi and Shahpur. 

jn the Multan Division, the districts of Dera Ghazi Khan. Jhang 
Lyallpur, Montgomery, Multan and Muzsafargarh 
Third Schedule 

modifications of army act and air force act in 

RELATION TO BRITISH FORCES 

criorc" ^9 D,F,CA TI°N OF ARMY ACT APPLICABLE ALSO TO AIR 

rUKLfc AC-1 • 

\ The P. roviso to section forty-one (which limits the jurisdiction 
o courts martial) shall not apply to offences committed in either of the 
new dominions or in any of the other territories which were included . 
in India before the appointed day. 

_?*. ln ^ion forty-three (which relates to complaints), the words 
with the approval of the Governor-General of India in Council" shall 
be omitted. 

in subsections (8) and (9) of section fifty-four (which amongst 
other, things require certain sentences to be confirmed by the 
overnor-General. in council) the words "India or the word" by the 
^overnor-General as the case may be, and words "in India by the 
^ overnor-General or if he has been tried" shall be omitted. 

' In subsection (3) of section seventy-three (which provides for 
f e n °mination of officers with power to dispense with courts martial 
or desertion and fraudulent enlistment) the words "with the approval 

5 f be Governor-General" shall be omitted. 

The powers conferred by subsection (5) of section one 
5 l ^ed and thirty (which provides for the removal of insane persons) 

Co not be exercise except with the consent of the officers 

6 landing the forces in the new Dominions. 

in subsection (2) of section one hundred and thirty-two 
bg r lc ^* re lates to rules regulating service prisons and detention 
a cks) the words " and in India for the Governor-General" and the 
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words Governor-General" shall be omitted except as respects 
made before the appointed day. 

7- In the cases specified in subsection (1) of section on hundred 
and thirty-four, inquests shall be held in all cases in accordance with the 
provisions of subsection (3) of that section. 

8 - In section one hundred and thirty-six (which relates to 
deductions from pay,) in subsection (1) the words " India or" and the 
words being in the case of India a law of the Indian legislature", and 
the whole of subsection (2) shall be omitted. 

r‘.. , P ara 8 ra Ph (4) of section one hundred and thirty-*^" 
whch relates to penal stoppages from the ordinary pay of office^- 

SS* 0r *** «*** serving in India" the Govern^ 

mav be lndia or " and «* war* Tor India or" as the »’ 

ma V be shall be omitted. 

paragraph ° f Section ° n hundred a " d ** entY 

Act to certain ( S£C ’° n one hundred and seventy-six which apP ^ 

other peC?t ? embe ” ? f His Majesty’s Indian Forces and to *£ 

17 In suhtPrt- W ° r m lnd ‘ a " be omitted wherever in occ 
P'ovides for the cnn- 1 ° f sect '° n one hundred and eighty _ t0 
courts martial! the T ^ ° f miscon cluct by civilians in re a ^ e y 
occur. 0 thS WOrdl ">**» or" shall be omitted wher**' 

elating to the reducnJT ° f SeCtion one hundred and 

words "with the approval oMh^r ° f non - commissioned K f fitted ‘ n 

both places where they occur ^ Govern °r-Generar shall be 

Section" OF ARMY ACT ,, i* 

^ omitted. §U atei re,a tions with the Indian Air Fore 

b Sion^D^whfh A,R F ° RCE ACT off> cerS 

a, rmen to Indian and Burm 'a re * ates to the attachment o ° 

Pernor Gen er r ^). the words "by the A * ^ & 
2 ° r S lndia or " wherever th° ° r " as the case 

Surma a" IeCt ‘° n 18 48 (wVk^* OCCUr ’ sha11 bS ln d ‘ an 
Counr-! Air Force) the wom h '" h regu,ates relations with ^ th e : * 

. H ’ and Governor-Gen \ ,ndia or " and the wordJ 

omitted. Gen eral of India or, as the case may b e 
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3. Sub- paragraph (e) of paragraph (4) of section one hundred 
and ninety (which provides that officers of His Majesty's Indian Air 
Force are to be officers within the meaning of the Act) shall be omitted. 

8 . Crown Representative Lord Louis Mountbatten's 
Address to a special Full Meeting of the Chamber 
of Princes on July 25 1947 

It is a great pleasure and a great privilege for me to address so 
many Rulers, Dewans and Representative of the States of India in this 
historic Chamber of Princes. It is the first and the last occasion that I 
have the privilege of addressing you as Crown Representative. 

I would like to begin by giving you a very brief history of the 
negotiations I had conducted since I have been out here and the line 
that I have taken up about the States. 

There were two distinct problems that faced me. The first how to 
transfer power to British India and the second, how to fit Indian States 
into the picture in a manner which would be fair and just to all 
concerned. 

I dealt first with the problem of British India, because you will 
realize that until that problem was solved it was quite useless to try to 
start on a solution of a problem of the States. So I addressed my mind 
to the former. 

There had been universal acceptance among the States of the 
Cabinet Mission’s Memorandum of 12 May and when the political 
parties the Statement of 3 June they fully realized and accepted the 
withdrawal of paramountcy would enable the States to regain 
complete sovereignty. That gave me a starting point from which to try 
and deal fairly with the States. But before I got down to dealing with 
the States there was one other thing that I clearly had to do. 1 had to 
address myself to the problem of mechanics of partition - a plan against 
my personal desires. As you know, it took three years to separate 
Burma from India, in spite of the fact (as I can testify, as also His 
Highness of Bundi and others who fought in Burma) that there are no 
roads running between India and Burma. Nevertheless, it took three 
years to arrange that partition. It took two years to separate t e 
province of Sindh from Bombay. It took two years to separate the 
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province °f Orissa from Bihar. Gentlemen, we decided that in less than 

^„ a .! “ m ° n,hs we !ha " have to go through the partitioning of 
one of the biggest countries in the world with 400 million inhabitants. 

. u. Rnuth ? r ^h° n '° r t * le s P eet ^‘ h was quite certain that while 
reachdtX^™' ned "° !a,W ““y “"elusion could be 
wvernmem S° 8 ^ betw * n the P^«- S° °"ce we got the two 

“irsir■* ab,e ,o ** and finish 

obligafcns'to'thrCrowrThe"'State ^AttV Sta ' e! ^ 

technically and legally thev br™ ' have corri P le,e freedom, 
discuss the deeree of ^ ^ ° me ^dependent Presently I will 

the interests of your own^eT^JT^ T ° UrSe,ves feel is ^ * n 
British administration, owing to h^T Sr ° Wn Up durIng the 

Representative and the Vicerov am h ^ the that the Crown 
of coordinated administration^ m** and the Same P erson * a s Y jter ^ 

meant that the subcontinent of in J matters c °mmon concern which 
link is now to be broken If noth- 13 artec * as an economic entity. That 
can result, and that chaor" i r ,,u . Ing Can ^ put * n 'ts place, only chaos 
the State the less the hurt’and Wi " hurt the State>s first -that bigger 
the bigger of the States will J , 0 L nger if will take to feel it. but even 
States. Wl11 f «l the hurt just the same as any small 

... "^ e ^ rj t Step Was to set tin 

possible to put the two future oI P SOme mac h'nery by which it was 
India and Pakistan into direct to. f nrrientl of India - the Dominions of 
scheme of setting up two S W J h the Statei - So 1 conceived the 

governments. Please note that Z De P a rtment within the future 
successors of the Political state! departments are not 

simultaneously and side bv *ih rt T ent ‘ Tfley have been set up 
exercised functions relating to n e ' Whi,e the Po *<tical Department 
Representative, the States Den^ ' arn ° Untcy on behalf of the Crov/n 
gradually which have nothing to to take over those subjects 

, conc erned with relations with ° P ararr iountcy but which wj 
Jhe machinery to negotiate t ‘ ,e ' §hboiJrin g States and also provide 
Department is under the adm 1 t, S . Udl matt ers. In India the States 
Pate! with my own Reform* r- 3 6 guidance of Sardar Vallabhbh 3 * 
Secretary. ] n Pakistan the Ho ° mmiiI «°ner, Mr. V. P. Menon. 3 
Nishtar with Mr. I^muuliahasfoe Sealta^"^ Sardar AbdU ' ^ 
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It was necessary to set up two States Departments, one in each 
government; because the States are theoretically free to link their future 
with whichever Dominion they may care. But when I say that they are 
at liberty to link up with either of the Dominions, may I point out that 
there are certain geographical compulsions which cannot be evaded. 
Out of something like 565 States, the vast majority are irretrievably 
linked geographically with the Dominion of India. The problem 
therefore is of far greater magnitude of the Dominion of India than it is 
with Pakistan. In the case of Pakistan the States, although important, 
are not so numerous, and Mr. Jinnah, the future Governor-General of 
Pakistan, is prepared to negotiate the case of each State separately and 
individually. But in the case of India where the overwhelming majority 
of the States are involved, clearly separate negotiation with each State 
is out of the question. 

The first step that I took was to suggest that in the Bill before 
Parliament-the Indian Independence Act - a clause should be put which 
would enable certain essential agreement to continue until renounced 
by either side. That was only done to ensure that there should be some 
continuity if in the short time available it was not possible to get the 
agreement through with every State Representative. It does not replace 
the need for Standstill Agreements; it gives a very slight breathing space. 


Now. I think it is no exaggeration to say that most Rulers and 
Dewans were apprehensive as to what their future would be when 
Paramountcy lapsed. At one time it appeared that unless they joined 
the Constituent Assembly and accepted the Constitution when it was 
framed, they would be outside the organization and left in a position 
which, I submit, no State could view with equanimity-left out and 
having no satisfactory relations or contacts with either Dominion 
Government. You can imagine how relieved I was, and I am sure you 
will yourselves have been equally relieved, when Sardar Vallabhai Patel 
on taking over the States Department made, if I may say so. a most 
statesmanlike statement of what he considered were the essentials 
towards the agreement between the states and Dominion of India. 

Let us turn for one moment to the Cabinet Mission Plan of 16 
May 1946. In this Plan the proposal was that the States should 
^render to the Central Government three subjects-Defence. External 
Affairs and Communications. That was a plan which, to the best of my 
belief, every Ruler and every State accepted as reasonable, fair and just. 

* talked with so many Rulers and everyone felt that Defence was a 
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matter that a State could not conduct for itself. I am not talking of 
internal security but of defence against external aggression. I submit if 
you do not link up with one or the other of the Dominions, you may 
be cut off from any sources of supplies or up to date arms or weapons. 

"External Affairs” is inextricably linked up with Defence 
“External Affairs" is something again which is outside the boundaries of 
India in which not even the greatest State can operate effectively. You 
can hardly want to go to the expense of having ambassadors or 
mini ers or consuls in all foreign counfries; surely you want to be able 
to usethow of India or Pakistan. Once more 1 suggest that “External 
airs is something that you have not dealt with since the formation 
SU 3 Company ' lt would be difficult to operate and will 

ran e ^ ba [ ra5Sment for V°- u to have to take it up and it 

countn/l bV th ° Se who mana S e the Defence of the 

asset, * mit that lf VOU take lt up lt wi,t be a liability and not an 

realty a mean! ** Communi ^tions. “Communications" > s 

t imagine evervbcSv , 8 . 6 life -blood of the whole subcontinent 

on- The c2u^ V o? 8 ^: hat the “*.<*«* —try has got to go 

certain extent in the IndaTlnde^V 1 a,ready provided for f t< J he 

representatives here have come to d ^ PendenCe Act: and mOSt °L 

ome to discuss it as item 2 on the agenda- 

haw goUo^TJdtal for'y^fo'""' agree ,hat ,he!e • hree .“^ 
hy a larger organization. Thb see m< V ° U ' l , COnWnience and ad ?",; to 

One t0 ^ ^ POSUi ° n were 

apprehensive that the Central Gou V ^ that some of ^nnse 3 

financial liability on the StatenT"^" 1 W ° U,d attempt l ° "Tth^ 
sovereignty If l am riohr ; n u.- 1 ° f encroa ch in other ways on 
Princes are concerned | *£S f SUmption ’ at any rate so far as S °^d 

misgivings. The Draft Instrument IfT diSpe ' theif apprehensi °^ to be 
circulated as a basis for a- ent of Accession which 1 have caused 

representatives of the State^™ 0 "/^ n0t for pubHcat ‘°? J the 

appropriate Dnmin' es Provided that the States accede t . \ 

liability. Further that'll * he ,hree sub J ect! only without any nna" 

on the internal autono^^^^,^^ 
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in my view, be a tremendous achievement for the States. But I must 
make it clear that I have still to persuade the Government of India to 
accept it. If all of you will co-operate with me and are ready to accede, 
I am confident that I can succeed in my efforts. Remember that the day 
of the transfer of power is very close at hand and, if you are prepared 
to come, you must come before 15 August. I have no doubt that this is 
in the best interests of the States, and every wise Ruler and wise 
Government would desire to link up with the great Dominion of India 
on a basis which leaves you great internal autonomy and which at the 
same time gets rid of your worries and cares over External Affairs, 
Defence and Communications. 

The whole country is passing through a critical period. I am not 
asking any State to make any intolerable sacrifice of either its internal 
autonomy or independence. My scheme leaves you with all the 
practical independence that you can possibly use and makes you free of 
all those subjects which you cannot possibly manage on your own. You 
cannot run away from the Dominion Government which is your 
neighbour any more than you can run away from the subjects for 
whose welfare you are responsible. Whatever may be your decision, I 
hope you feel that I have at least done my duty by the States. 


9. Minutes of meeting on Boundary Commission 
award 

Minutes of a meeting held at Government House, New Delhi, 16 
August 1947, to receive the awards of the Boundary Commissions 
which demarcated the boundaries between India and Pakistan in 
Bengal and the Punjab. 

[IOR: l/P<SJ/10/117] 

The Indian leaders present at this meeting to consider the 
awards of the Boundary Commissions were severely critical of the 
awards. The Chittagong Hill Tracts in particular were hotly disputed. 
These had a large Hindu majority and Nehru consequently argued for 
them to become part of India. However, the Tracts were regarded as 
having an intimate physical and economic association with East Bengal 
and no proper communication links with Assam, thus Sir Radci e 
awarded them to Pakistan. The Punjab was another area of d.spute. 
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had important 1 | P ro P or ^| on of the population in this area and 

leader of the Sikh^H^ ^ ^ '®' oui ais °ciations with it. Tara Singh, a 
go ahead Th ^r 1 ^ 9 !eparate Sikh if partition was to 
a “ ° 8nd ,he Pun i ab was divided on the 
factors like ariminictr-v U * ,mian d non-Muslims at well as other 
comntuniSon w ~^Lr bility - "ala-al boundaries. and 
Indian Punjab where the claim fo " !y!,ems ' S,khs migrated into the 

renewed immediately after partition^ 8 Sikh «• «* *° * 

Confidential 

on Saturday, ifith August vernrr >ent House. New Delhi at 5 p.m. 
Present 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru^p^.^ BurTna ‘ Governor-General, India. 
Pnme Minister. Pakistan Sardar u"lfS'J l ’ dia ' Mr ' Llac l uat Ali Khan ‘ 
'"*>• Mr. Fazlur fehman M,n-» ^ bhai Pa,el ‘ Home Minister. 
Baldev Singh . Defence the lnterior - P^stan. Sardar 

ecretary, Pakistan. R ao Bahadur \Td \ Mf ‘ Moha ™med Ali - Cabinet 
th@r rtrnent ’ India - Lt -Col. V.F. FrAt- P ’ ^ enon ‘ Secretary of the States 
I The ^ neral of ,n dia. me '^ rur ^ - Conference Secretary to 

Boundary Commissions. 

Bengal that mor "ing- * MlnIsters after the Joint Defence 
2- Pandit Nehru said that he h * 

t°ermf 5 h '? a § on g Hill Tracts to f 3 Td C onsidered that the allocation 
°f the Boundar^ r *”**! Wa ‘ P°*ble under the 
werp > ^ IS P 0 ’ 0 * °f v *ew. These T ornmiss i° n * Eminent lawyers had 
given * 0t represented in the Bengal c racls were an excluded area, and 
l . durances to petty chiefs fr ° Unc ’ k He and his colleagues ha d 

induS-H 610 Iee . them - that there w^ th * ChiUa 2 on 2 Hill Tracts who 
thnu h m Pak ’ J t an - The popular * n ° puei *‘ on °f the territory being 
though small ( a pproxi ma telyTm IOn ° f «« Chittagong Hill Tract, 

nCt the lead doubt Z Ir WaS 97% »*** and Hind-. 

T part of ■ndia. On relteio* K ^ peopIe themselve* would prefer 
Tracts should form par/of p j" d cul, ural grounds, the Chittagong 

taness to touch them. P ° f lnd,a Sr Cyril Raddiffe had had no 

J - ' he Governor-General p 

had induded the ChittagongM?? 'll 8 rea! °"s why Sir Cyril Raddif fa 

8 H '" Tra * m East Bengal. He emphasised 
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particularly the economic ties which bound Chittagong District and the 
Hill Tracts together. He stressed the importance to Chittagong Port of 
the proper supervision of the Kannaphuli Ariver, which ran through the 
Hill Tracts. 

4. Mr. Fazlur Rahman gave his opinion that the Chittagong Hill Tracts 
could not exist if separated from Chittagong District. In his view, the 
allocation of these Tracts to East Bengal was unquestionably permissible 
under the terms of reference. In fact the "contiguity" clause of the terms 
of reference would not have permitted their allocation to West Bengal. 

5. The Governor-General said that it had been Sir Frederick Burrow's 
view that the whole economy of the Chittagong Hill Tract would be 
upset if they were not left with East Bengal. However, he had 
confirmed that Sir Frederick had not expressed any view on this matter 
to Sir Cyril Radcliffe, so he could not be said to have influenced the 
decision. 

6 . The Governor-General suggested the possibility of a compromise 
whereby the upper waters of the Karnaphuli would be protected 
through the allocation of a strip of territory on either side of the river 
to East Bengal, while the administration of the rest of the Hill Tracts 
would be undertaken by India. 

7. This was not considered a satisfactory solution by either party. 
Pandit Nehru's view was that India should undertake the administration 
of the whole territory; a strip on either side of the river allocated to 
Pakistan would cut the territory in two. If the Chittagong Hill Tracts 
were given to India, an agreement between the two Dominion 
Governments, whereby Pakistan would obtainfcall desired facilities, 
could well be made. 

8 . Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan said that he could not consider any suggestion 
of an adjustment in this territory alone. The awards of both 
Commissions must be looked at as a whole. If this was done, it would 
be found that Sir Cyrii Radcliffe had completely ignored the 
fundamental basis of his terms of reference. Moreover, the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts were the only source of hydro-electric power in East Bengal. 

9. The Governor-General then suggested that the two Governments 
riiight agree on an exchange of territory, whereby the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts would go to India and some predominantly Muslim area which 
bad been allotted by the Commission to India would go to Pakistan. 

10- Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan emphasised that the awards of the 
Commissions, taken as a whole, had been so unfavourable to Pakistan, 
that he could not consider any minor modification only, such as had 
been suggested. 
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11. Mr. Fazlur-Rahman protested strongly against the allocation of the 
Districts of Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri to India. In his view. Sir Cyril 
Radcliffe had violated the basic principle of his terms of reference in 
making this decision. 

Punjab 

12 ‘ Pandit Nehru said that he considered that the award of the 
Boundary Commission iff the Punjab was likely to have a bad effect 
among tne Sikhs, who presented a particularly difficult problem. 

ar ar aldev Singh also considered that the reaction to the award 
would be very unfavourable on the Sikh mind. 

unfavoMi w aqU3t AN Khan Sa ' d that jt wou| d have a similarly 
Prime **?■.'°" amon S the Muslims. He emphasized that he, a< 

riZoHhL S 7kh■ tT; C ° nsidered il hl! dut V to stand up for the 

for their rights in 'f id as much as the India leaders stood up 

freedom would Se altowed em P ahsi2ed «« complete religious 

*° ,he puniab award 

Ncnkana Sahib^rTn,?' Z !. hat ha had !poken to Mr - Jinnah about 
the Sikhs any religious d rtated that he had it in mind to g ive 

their Gurdwara there Th^r^ t - hat were required in connection with 
statement on Nankana °^ ern ° r ‘ Cener a | suggested that a specif* 

Government at the same tim» as th!^ ** made by the 
award. e as lisij e of the Boundary Commit 10 * 1 

Mudie's view thaUte Punjab Bon Understood that if was Sir Fran ^ 
be put under the control of the Sh ° U ' d 56 se P arated ^ 

joint control. It was agreed thar L- Gov ernments rather than unde 

the meeting at Ambala the follow S ^ sgestion shou| d be considered 

18 , Pandit Nehru suggested that " ij 

a, *o visit Lahore and Amritsar tk and Mr ' Liac I uat Ali Khan sh ° U 
Pandit Nehru said that h ^ fo,,owin S da V- and this was agreed- 
from Lahore, where manv hn .l* J recalved PorLiculariy alarming repo 2 '' 
together in relief camps will,"' ° f Slkh! and Hindus were g ather 
Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan unrto i U t P ro P er Protection and without ratio ‘ 
of Wes, Pun,^ aUd a kS? k '° sat in with the Prime MinisK 
the protection of refugee °J n!ure tkat full measures were taken 

Boundary Force shouTd ^e , u* further *®«ted “ ,he PU " 

should be asked to assist in the evacuation of refugee 
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The Publication of the Awards 

20. Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan said that he was opposed to any suggestion 
that adjustments between representative of the two Governments 
should be made at the present meeting. He considered that the awards 
of the Boundary Commission should be published as the stood. 

21 . The Governor-General suggested that in the communique stating 
that the awards had been considered by the Prime Ministers, it might 
be stated that they had come to the conclusion that there were certain 
unsatisfactory features which they proposed to take up forthwith on a 
governmental level. Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan was opposed to this 
suggestion. He considered, and it was agreed, that the communique 
should only make mention of the fact of the meeting, and not draw 
attention to any dissatisfaction, nor to any proposals for the i ansfer of 
population. 

22. Pandit Nehru finally emphasized that he and his colleagues felt 
themselves to be in a moral impasse about the Chittagong Hill Tracts, 
because, throughout the previous two or three months, they had given 
countless assurances to the representatives of that territory that it could 
not be included in Pakistan. Furthermore, this action had been taken 
after consultation with lawyers. 

23. It was agreed that the Governor-General should issue the awards in 
the form of a Gazette Extraordinary the following day, and that copies 
of the awards should be sent immediately to the Governors of East and 
West Bengal and East and West Punjab. 

24. It was further agreed that a draft communique handed round at the 
meeting should be issued that night, subject to certain amendments 
which were made. Visit of Minister of one dominion to the other 
donffinion. 
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Map of Jammu and Kashmir showing present divide 
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"Kashmir and The Partition of India", a research work 
accomplished by Dr. Shabir Choudhry deserves my rich tribute; and 
appreciation for Dr. Michel J Lelohe. Chairman of History and Politics, 
and Mr. J. Price for their assistance to the writer. This was. of course, an 
uphill task and voluminous hard work. 

The State of Jammu and Kashmir, with its present boundaries, was 
founded by Maharaja Ghulab Singh. Initially, he had secured the 
principality of Jammu as a Jagir from Maharaja Ranjit Singh, in 1820. It 
was obtained in recognition of his loyal services and was authorized to 
rule over the territory as a Raja. After the death of Ranjit Singh in 1839 
and the Anglo Sikh War. the East India Company concluded a treaty 
with Ghulab Singh at Amritsar, on 16 March. 1846. It is known as the 
Treaty of Amritsar. Kashmir was thus sold to Ghulab Singh for Rs. 75 
lacs. 

I am pleased to see how the author has systematically dealt with the 
inns and outs of this slender vine problem with his steady oak and 
brought into the limelight, all the Indo-Pak partition issues. 

Thank you. 

Dr. Yousaf Bokhari, 

Ex-chairman. Kashmirivat Deoartment. Puniab University. Lahore 


ISBN: 978 - 969 - 9493 - 05-8 






 ٥٠۴١١‏ ۱۳؟ :ہا ×ەبەم ام !اانامم ط)١‏ ٥عا‏ ما ادج٥۲٥۰‏ ۷۱ ہ٤‏ ٥۷ط‏ 
اه اااەم ٭ہ ١٭ا‏ ۷۸۰ ً٤۶ٴااء٥‏ د8 ٣اا‏ ہہ: ٤2م ٠٣ ہہ۷آ٣٠٥٠ ٥‏ ٢٢۲ای‏ 
ب۸٥۰۱‏ ۵۱ہ" 35101 ٥٥۷ ٥٣١٥٦۶ ۸۱۱ ]ا١ ا٣ب ۲٥١۶۰۸٥٥٥٥أا ١۱٥٥٥٠٥‏ ۲٤ہ‏ ٥ہ‏ اا4|3ات 
دآا؟ -“اآا ٠!‏ ٭هأاہ5 ٥٥ ہ٥٥ 1ا۴٥ءا1ہہ: ھ٥ ۶5351١۷ ۴1۵٥٣۱١‏ )مہم 


۴ژ مال ہ70 ہمء۶٥‏ ٥ں‏ ند۸۷ +ںو٘اج "-ںم+ ۳٣۰ء۷۷‏ ٣٣٣اہ٠٣٣۲۷‏ 1/۶۷ ۱/ھ' 
17ر جرر بر جرد ,7/۸ ۰۱۱م ہ۷ لہ رہل ۶۰ ہا ہ٥‏ ۸۳ہ) ٥ہ‏ مچہ/1ہ]1] 
ہ٭ ئبہہەببل دہ( اد,ي :71 ۔ےءرلہ|//ہہئ۸ ہ0 ہہ ۱۲۱٤۱۶۱۳ ۱۱۹ ۷١۲٢‏ ںمن// 
اھ ۰ا(۴۰ہ جہ./1۱٭دچجارہ/ ا ۴< دااہ| ہ١٤‏ اءاہ د۷۷٥‏ ہ٭> نما ٥3۷۰‏ ۲۰۳+‌وءرمہم 
جہنم زط جرےء ”77 وہ مہ مہاب ہہءہہ(/5 ٤ہ‏ دج ۷ا۸۷ ۰ء1۵ ,اہم( 
:م'؟ ہ۴ ,ہہک ۷۷۲ہ۷۰ ہہہہ/یہج ٠اا‏ زط ا ہ٥ ٥۹۸۸(7‏ 7٭٥‏ 0+ بہاراہ// 
۶ ۸۷۲۷۷۷۶۰/۶ ۲۲7۳ ۰۰۷ب جرں رجا ٣۱‏ .۷ح ہہ۲۷ہ/ ٥ |٥٢‏ ٢۷۰۸اج‏ ۷۰۶۷۷ امج را 
جہج]إ:] ٥٥۴‏ ا؛اجہہ ہہىرہ دراہ ئإ ۴| ل ہ٦٥‏ ہ :ا:1 ہ٥٥٠٥ ۱۳3٥٥٥٢٢‏ ں۸۸۷ 
۔تانہ| مہ ہ۰ء۷+چج ہہ ۷۷۰۳ ئلہہ۔بدلومہز مہ۸ ۴ا ہ٦1ر/۸/٦٣‏ ہاہز ١‏ 31:۰۸۰۸۱۶:۷ءمہ۲ ١‏ 
ہٗاوہہرت ۸ یلا عہ اہ ہہ بہت برا جہ٣)‏ ہچ جر| /۷۹٠ہ۶٠٢ہل٢۷۶۷٥/‏ +۷۷۵3 ۸۷۸۲۸ بہرااہ 
٢۷‏ (1ججالں اط ۴طا1 ۷3۸۲۴۷۷ ہ۷٣۲‏ ج۲ ںام۸۷ ۸۹۰/٠7‏ ۷ اہء۲۷۷م موا جا 
۔زہ +وبۂ ّء ,ن1ہ۳زاماجرہ ہمدجوطٔط !جا ئا ہہ 0۷۷77 ۸/١‏ ٭ط) ہہءابں ۸ 
۸۷ھ ٥٥۱/۷ |٥۴۷‏ ٢۷٣٣۵۲٥ہں‏ ۸۸۷۰ بوںویبہولا .را تا ۲0+۲ ۰:۸۷ 00۶۷م 
ج ووجہ +ہہ ا۷ا (ہ١:٥او٥ںں۸)‏ وا ۸3۶ /ا :ح۱۷ عہ ہا ۳3۸۲ (كےد/7ارل۸) 
71:66 ۔ہرںینں۸ "۶ جبرہ ارویدن ےہا چہل ہںەوہہ٭ ٢ہ‏ ٢ا‏ ہہ/ ه۷ جہمہہ 
جرہں/:[اوص ‏ :۱1 ٥١‏ جیہاء تید ۳مح/ ںہ,(١۸۷ ٢‏ ۶ہ۰۶۷٣]‏ د ۱۶| ۳۷۷۳ء ٥‏ ٠|ہ‏ م۰ہزاجوںی 
۷ ۸۰اک ۸۷ہا/ ۱۷ہ باماںہل اہمٌبرال لہج جں ٣۷۷ب 1٥٦٥‏ .0۴۸۷۰۱۲)۔مالء ”ڑا ]م 
7 'لوببج م٭ہط) یہہ7ہ٠/٥٥٥ہكء ٦٤٣٠٣‏ ۳۶٤٥ا‏ ۷۷٣0ا‏ مم 


ںطا ۔دہ٥ة1ا‏ ۰۱٣٤3۲۹۱م‏ ١٥ا]‏ ) ںصٌماح :ا::٤٣ ٣١3۵٢۷ ٣١١٠٢٢‏ ا ۲۱٢۷‏ ٤٥آ‏ 
اہب ئضد) ٢٢١٥ہ ٠۷‏ ا٥٥١۱‏ ١ا‏ ء محا١۲‏ .۰اء٥)‏ ےاداداآۃ3۷ ٤۰ 1ا٢ ١٥۱۷‏ ٥وج‏ 
جرزادہں:٣‏ !اں ا:۷ 11۰4 ١۷٥ا‏ :٤٤٥٥ءح٥:٥اء‏ ٭٥٥٥٢٤ہ ٥۲۵۳۷‏ ئ٥‏ ہممم) ٭ا ۲وہ 
وزنط حئخإ٣۷۷ ٣٢٢ ١×ت٣٥5ا٥٭٭ 5ا٣ ٢ہ ("۳۱×٥۶ ٥1ا5: ٠٤:٤‏ ٠-عا٣۸۱ہ6‏ ز9ا 
مع ٤ج‏ ۔ہو:ٴت::/ ب"/ ہا ۹٢ہ‏ ؛و۷٢‏ ]ا آناوںہا]) ٦ا ٠٥‏ .اہم 
)٥٢ ٦٠٢ ٠0‏ ۸۸۷۳۳۲۱۲۵۱ ۷ ما ۷۸۵۲۱۰۰۹۵ ۷۰۲ ۷۸۷ (٥۰‏ ۰۰ا۸ ۷/۳۰ ہہ وی 
2''مہممردم ادنخ1//ہ ۶۰]ہ/ 8/7 ۷ط“ ل۵ اہ نادەم؛ 





12 او و ا ا ہا 
] ٥٥ح3‏ ×ط ]٣1‌١ 16]۱۲٥3٠اہہ ٣٥٥٥ها٥فل 1١٢‏ ۸۵۱۷۲۱۷۷۸۰ 
لال ء ججئ٤٣‏ صہ23۳۲1:1ح 4۸-۲۰٤3064 ٤58٥‏ ۱ں )٥٤ 2۷۰7۰ ٠٥‏ ٤٦اجا‏ ٥٥٦1ءا۶اٴں؟‏ 
٭مادزصں٣‏ ۲ہ مٌحبہ٤ح‏ عط٤‏ ۷۰١ب ٠١‏ صداح ادصاجو٣ہ ‏ بسہ٦؛‏ بس٥ہادءطا‏ ص۸۸۵ 


183 ۓٌ 
عتقھا ٤گمەدمنغئعھم‏ عطئةصی نز ساکیئا 


۴ 
۱ 1 ےہ 7 .1 ۶ ٦‏ 
1 ا[ 2 كژ٭ - 
و کہ پا رو ھ +.+ : إ 
٦ 23 1‏ سے 
. ت 7 7 -. اس 10 
دح پ : "سے ' ج- - م 
دی روم ۶ ود " ۱ جج سے 
٦‏ : سے ۹ .- -٦‏ ام ۔ آ۷م 
۰ ص۴ 7 : کا !ا دا ہر _.۔- 1 
: فی 5 سے خےے ٦ ٦‏ مے- ۹ “ہز 
: سم ٭ 7 دو 7 رر ےہ مم س ٦ ٤‏ وع ۰ 
٠‏ ' . ۰ کے ٦‏ ے سب ا سسا٤۶58‏ 5 اۓع ٭م تچ جیےں ٭ے۔ خی سے ہے ٭ ۰ 2 
ہہ کے کہ ےج مسا وی صدی ارہ ف چا جب سمیہمہر ہے ہر ان صككکھ نے 2 
. ارا پا 3. ے ۸ر سے ہے ۲ ۰1 ۰ 
١‏ ٴ۰ ٠۲‏ ل0 70 0 
.۰ : ک- شی یج . جر ہے ٠‏ اك دای یب٭ ' سے م 
١ ۶ <. ۲ ۹ ٤‏ سے خصکن۔ .. 
صدفہ ٠‏ 09 : _ ہی ! ١‏ سے سے ہے 
تھے 6ا ہب چچاں ۔ : بد : ۱ ہم - : 
٠ ٦ . ۹‏ ۲ ۹ 
ج۸۸..-؛ ‏ ےم ضسر 
7 ۶ وا 


2 1 سی- 
٢ 27‏ :۰ و و - ہہت 
١ : :‏ ٭سرے 
٥ ۰ ‫َ‏ 1 
اف ,8ءء ح وھ ١‏ ا اسس وی ہ کے خ ا اہ ۴٭ا شش 2 
. 8 '٭۔ 
رک : ۱ ۔ : : ۰. -‫ ے 
7 اون -سمی گڑ ٦‏ کی ])٦‏ ۹چ" ہو ۶ ۴ 
آحر و 4 بے یں کک 7 رتنم رک جت ا 7[ ٠‏ 7 ۰ 
: سرت رر رع بت کے کے وی ہہ 1 ٰ 
. نظ - سے ۶ے ری اج 7 ۹ 
1 ۰ ٰ : 9+ ہہ 
1 اچم 
س7 


2 ھ۶ ل + ےم“ *ء 
.7 پش . 1 چم ے4 يج ٠‏ جع چ> 


ىا ۴ ٦‏ 
ہ‌ ” و 2 ی) تد - 
کی کرت : ا ا کی ٰ”٭-٭ 
مس آ ٣۲+‏ ہہ ک بحم ہو ص32 ے -٦‏ 
وی نر میں زی بے سر إ "اس ۴.0 
2 سب تد سے خھ سر تر ۰۴ شش ایر 
. سر 


٠ ی۷‎ ۱ 

چم ب08 ک2 .٤8×‏ یہ 7ھ سا مم . 
اوہ 5 جم گت پشدا کا 7 سس پس اق 

٭ے بت27 8چ ۶ی ۴ 0 مر وش ا کرت 8]/ ظاجے 

:و ہو کون جو تا ہیں 4ھ سے رر سد 

ل -٦ ٠‏ مر 0 ۰ مو 7 ٭ 7 0-3 ٢‏ : ۰ ے4 و جا ڈے سای 

کے پت رجا ھی 002 ہو اہ یں مض مم مر کی ). سے 

جچ ہہ 7 عم را 


1مد ]ا ور 3 ٰ 
تد س2 ای رم لے 





٭ 


۔-. ۳ 1ئ “"ِ 
ےج 1 . ہن کتھے ۱ ٤‏ 18 7'- جع و یم 
پیر کو یٹ بے 2 ی-۔۔ یں م ڈائس پۃ ی8 0 تا نے ن2م“ 7ے اسنہ ےہ 
مہ ڈ8 8 3 ولا ۱< ا :- 0 لت کے کی 2 یٹم 
/ ےلات لے کی سے ہر ٤‏ 8ے کے و 
و چاعسہے تپ تھے نے ا ہا ہے ہکس 
۹ 4 ص٣‏ َ‫ < 
٦ 8 ۹‏ یچ َ‫ ار ۰ سا ۲ ٦‏ 2 کے ۱ -- 
|١ ٦‏ بے ہیی و ۹ کی نک ۰ :4 ٭ر ۰ 
3 نج ۰ : ٰ 7 4 ور یپ ۵ك ۱ 1 
بے کی _... ُ 
اہ ول ۱ 1 .ھ2 سے مسدسسے و٭یہدہ “مز ۹ 
ا 1 پ1 ے1 ٢‏ ا سی ۱ وی ہ7 0 ۶ے ٦٦‏ کپ ھرست سے ڑع 
۱ پت - ٦ے‏ د۸( ٣‏ ۱ بت۴ 


پا 
۔؟ 


٭ کم 


پگ سک . فی ٤ 1٤‏ ۱ 01 7 
: ای سے کت ٣‏ یم خر تو وم۱ و 3 َ رہ ر7۳ 
یخہ : 7 و و 
ا رر ان کچ . 


ک۷ 
لات ےس تس اور رہ کم 2 
اتاد نہیں گا او ہاور ود وو مم 
2 رو کو تم کہ کل ا ئک رم 2.20 کاو ہے 
فا ہے پھ! 70 7ے ر وہ کل 
یپ یی : 


۱ 
۸ 


پگ" 


پصصی 1:1010 یم ٤غ‏ ۸ ۱ 
کے مہوں 6 :1)4 سی ٦‏ اقاذفیہ ٠۰‏ پ و مر یک ترنے 7 ۳ 
تی 7 کک ا مر کت 


5 نا ھی کاو دی ا ٦‏ 


ے2 


خِيْد' کے ہا اگ[ 3 


ا و سے و 1 0 غ ایج پ پ دح ا 7 
جوا 031 5 لح : : 7 وت یا رر پ٠‏ : 
پا رید 39 ہے تھے سے جک 





حل قح حتاقغ . ۱ کی * 7٦‏ تپ 
تاراپ ۸۰ رہ ہیں 
6 نپا 6د ٦‏ 7 ہے 7 ۴ٍ٤‏ ۶ 
.7 7 کہ 7٦‏ .3 
7 7 ۷٭ کہ نپ . 
سا و -ہوعصائ دم ا صا 5 
٦‏ 4 سی 8 0ئ کو ا ۹٤‏ 8ھ 2ڈ یئ 4٦‏ یں ۓ کی ۔. ف ارہ 
یا 2 پوت ھ ہن اھ . کس ہدے ۰- 7 2 ا ری ٹے 
4 13 ساےہ سم ےساالااننک؛ بز اوج رت سر کے مم قاع جن تم ؟..مدہ رای ع2 ہ ہم 9 سب اك ری 


ہے 


و 


پچ سُُحکحسسسسسممےیس ےسج جم جس سے کے ىےے_ب سس سے 











- سصہ اس گی ضسے ےج 


0 ۱ : 
ص۸ ۸۸ دمنہوںز ]زنط ٤ہ‏ ٹا٥٥جلںل‏ اؤرچج انا ,۵(57کتا٢‏ 8ل 


4ر2 
پروی ممضور کھت سر 


٥٥٥٥٥٢ وی‎ 


.22م :نل .مہ .ان553 ٥٥٥٥3|‏ رن[ن۸۸ , ۲٥٥٠٢‏ ۰ 
0100567147 ٭و :جہ!:۸۸ 1(۴إ؟ ہ٢٥۷‏ ٤۴ہ‏ 2.۸۸150۲6۴۰ 
اس ۵۷ء 156١۰‏ ۶1۱۱۳۱ص۸۸ :381 16٤ء۲۵۴‏ ۸۸۲۴7۰ ٣۲آ‏ (كنوب٣ہ؟‏ 5735۶ال .3 
.4 .1567535 ٤م‏ ۰ ہ۷۷۲ پہرح ءەرلے 55٥‏ :4 

02۰م .:طجنہ۸۸۶ 8۲ ہول٥٢٥۲۲‏ .ئ۶ ‌زااہ) 5۰ 

.1941 عزصرطءتکا 09ح 270( 5٤ہ‏ ء(ہ٥‏ ا0153 6۰ 


.8م ,٥ہ!ا[5۲‏ 0أذ وزل5| .د:۲٥5ھ‏ ۷١ا۸۶۰۱٥‏ .7 
و35 ح ..ال .ط8 م٭ہل88 .8 

۔235.م ,ەل :5 0۱۱٥۰۱۰۲‏ ۸ھ ,١۲٥ا‏ 0ہ 0٢آ‏ 9و 
.171 ...اق .دہ ,4 ط553 ۳٥٥٥53[‏ رز ۹3٥۶٥.4۸‏ :10 
54.ح ..ات .ط9 17 


.1950 مرا ئم٥5‏ 247 ۰ 


,02 
ہق مہ 8۳8+0٣‏ 14 
3۱م نک وی وت .15 
ہ۸۸۵ ۶۵۳:۹ ,16 
0 


360۔0 .ا 

.81 ح ,طاد(ز۳٢۳‏ ٥ہ ۲٣.٠, ۲۹۲۱۱1۱٢‏ ۸۸.۰ 
.222م ..]ن جہ ,513811 [و ٥و٥ ٢‏ 

419م .ا 


)دم ٤.‏ آط. .18 
مه نطا .19 
دم ,.ەنط| .20 


.6.235 ..) 0000 کس 
طز ہا" .حہ ,81503510 300م .514| .22 


٭ 


185 ع۸ ۸ہ!۔ ۶" ٣٢٢٤٥٦‏ حرعں فم 0ا 


18 کر رہ 


۲۳٢ ژوہ-)‎ ہ٤٥‎ ۲3۲1(7 


,وب 3۳۱:۱۱٢ ۳ا٥٥, ط٢ 1٥٤٤‏ جا ٤٤٥٥م٤>۵‏ ب[:٥3:ء‏ ٥ا٥۲‏ ۰:چہہ 

۷) اط۷ ؟ ہز ا٥ںہ٥ہہہ‏ نا5 8۲۹٥1‏ ںنہ:( هما) ٥ہ‏ ٥٥أاء٥؟‏ (ع۳ 3ا 7 
ك ( ۷۸ء اہ ا آاەم 8۲8٥ء ٥‏ ۰ہ ۲۷۱۷۵ن؟ )ہر ٥‏ اںہیٰ ۲3۵۴۶٣35‏ اور ٥ب٥‏ 
برەںہ اازذ× ہ٤٠‏ ۸۰۵۷ ۶۲۸ء٤٥1‏ :٣٣یہ ٠0۲٢۷۳۲٢۷‏ ۷اخ ٤ہ‏ ۰٥٥آاءءء‏ ہ٥۶٥)×٥١ ٣‏ 

ءز ۴ ۔ہرح٤٣۰‏ ٤د‏ جچہ٠؛ممحمد×ء ٤٘٢‏ ٥51ا‏ جطاءزںمح ۸۸۰11٥ ١٥٥٥٥ ٠)٥‏ ہا5ا1ی89۶ 
6 7 وںل٥٥:۲1‏ 38ھ ز5 عغ ءوں ۲آ ۲٤ط‏ ررح!7 ہ٤۰‏ 1ٴا ۷ ما ۲ج8 ب[[58019+3 
۔چحح ۳٥۰ ٢۵۶۰ ٦١۵٣٢۵٢٢٢٤٢١ ۷۸٣٣٥٣‏ 3ی03 ١5ا‏ قنئوئخء ٥ثا‏ حاجح_٢۲‏ :وج 


8 ا5۰63 |۵٤۰ہ:6‏ مزدہ عذ ۔:ا13ءاأاہ ۷!ہرہء ۷ط 8٥٤5٢6٤‏ 80 نہ ةاط 
خز ئ اتا 


وزز بط ہریت ہ×ل]اکد ت۸۶ طل۴۰ ہ7 ۴۲+۴ رںہٴوصضم]| /۷۸۷۶۸ ءا 7/۴ 
جر و( وو |ہ دز[ح[حہ”۸۸۷/۸ 7۷0 ہجوب /3 ٠٥۸۷۰۸7‏ و مہ/ جہ اد بہ+ہ+0] 37۲۳ رآ 7+ 
مرح جح ہجرہء ۶۴ء د×اه 762۰ا ا67 ء۷۰ررہ/۳ہ6 ہبرح برہ/707/7ا3/007/77 ررہمن وہہ ڑام۔دملا+5 
جراہ ءروط +م۶۰7۸ 0۶ و[[7(ن۸۸ 7:٦‏ ۸/77/۲۰ ا(۴ ۸۸۷۷۳۶ ر/ ۔×ض! ۲۲۲۳٥‏ وی1۲ 
7 آ[(ژےھ ٣×:‏ م|.۔ جوزہزوزل ز۴ ل-۶7 0+٥۷7‏ وط ءوط ہز ۔ررز (٥/٠۷‏ 
ما‌ں |1 ۴/) ۱۸۸ھ 7۸٣۶‏ ۔ت3+41۷۲ ہط لہا ٥ہ‏ ٢٥٥ا‏ ٰہریجچز//٥٣0۴٥أ‏ 
وہر ہرحباج ۶ہ ۰ء ٣اط‏ ,ہ:+وط۸۷:۸۲ ن+ جزط لج:۷۷ںٌَ٣‏ ۹۰ ملظ 
7 ہ7 ئز ۱۸۴ 770 .9711 


روںں ہ۷ .۸239 صداج> - اج-ا۸ جروں زا زاەح ۲۸١ ٥5۳٥0۰ ۸۸۳۰11۲١‏ 

چ من ٣ح۲۴دمنا؛‏ ۶نا٥٢ا٤٥]]):‏ ج ۷۲٢ م٣۱۲۱ ٤ ٥چ 6:۶ |٥3لەہ 8۲٥‏ 38 
[٥‏ ۸۷۵۳ ,۸۵٢۳۸۳ءء‏ ۲ہ خجم۶را وخ خ ںہتاد ۷۷۲۲۲۱٥‏ ۷۵۱۷ وہ ,دزل156 8:٤]٥نا‏ 
یہہ تنط ۰1× ہؤبورج ۷٢۵۶۵۵:‏ [ژ|ژ۷ة۲حج ءے ہہ 89٢‏ 
برج ل'م+رلہہ/ط ص٠‏ رز جہوژ/ ۴ن ۴/ وخ ےحەٴرء //53ء ا ب٥٤٥‏ ا٢۲‏ 7( ۸۷۸٢)‏ 
+وح؟+/چ/ا5 ت(إ/ ےجا گار بر مرو ۴| ٥1۷/57,‏ ٭ ٥٥٥۴‏ ہموزن/ہء ج جرہ ! ۲1٥:‏ 
مت جہز داطلاتہا! ۴٥ا‏ ما ن٤‏ ۰ح ا۱۷۶۶ ہر جہہحار وہ/1 ۶ج ہ3۳ /ء | 951713۲10۸7 

2 


٥أہ|خ)ھ ۷۸0٥۷۳۲7 ۷۸۷۲۵ ٠)0 ۲۲1۲۲٢ ۸۸۱۲۶:٥٤‏ .۸۵۹4ھ ۲۲٥١٢‏ 3۲۲ح۸۵ 
ح۴ ۷۷٢۶۲‏ 26ہویب /3ہںو‌ہ ہر ل. ٥ت‏ مو٣‏ ت”/ك/۷۷ :ہل مرن موہ ہ7٥‏ ۷ط * ٢۹ا۲‏ 
مزطز ۰۳۰| !اکنا لرا٤یع/ہزںس‏ برح ہر/ا ۲+٦۷۸‏ خ+/ رن ۶ ئیاک +ہ/ وط ىرم۲ھم/اک5 
73/ص٣/ج‏ اہ ۱۹/۰ چ۸۷//7ا/ك+7/ ح/ ا۲ ورںںن۴/ ججإ/ //ج ۱ر00770 


۔ہهعہتطا ٥احرہج‏ ٤٥ہ٢۲٠۲]‏ إم وو:ءءنہ ا٥‏ صدام ٥ا٤ ۷۲٣٢‏ اتا 
7 ,ل٥٥۵1۶ع٢١٥-]|]‏ 14ج خجەل6٤ں۶ہ!‏ دطا ٌ٥3۲۶۰۵۱ ٥١‏ م8 !!٭'٥١؟ ۸/۸۱۲٣5 ٥٤٥٤'۰‏ 
رط ۳٥,‏ ك03]- ٭٥احاںمم‏ مر ا) حج٥ء4 ٥ ٤۷‏ ااا٭ ۲٤١ 3٠٢ ٣٣٥٥ ۷۷٣۲۷ ۱0 8٥۰۲۵۲۴ ٠٤٥‏ 


16 
۶نف-18]وْ ٌافمنیت دم عط. ةھوئ ‏ نس طائعوکا 


: ۱ صحی‎ 6 ٢ 
ا٥٥٥‎ ۷٣۲٢ ٤8ں :۸1د‎ ہ٤‎ ۷ن|٤ں٢٢‎ 1٥٥١ا‎ 1 6۳0٥۵٥۲۵ تےاآ‎ ٤.٣ 
۴ا[ج]]‎ 7٠ 


٤ 
٢٦٦:٥6 ۸۷۰٣۲٣ کت ڑا 1131 1۵۱۷ء ا٤ا "ح۲۴ ہم زناا|:ہ|1‎ 
۷۷۲٢۷ ٥أا٥٥۸ہآ‎ ۸8 ا٥٢۰٥‎ ۶قا|١‎ ٣٣۶۶٢٢٣٢٥٢۰ 2511 1٢۲ ۸۷۹5 68+)آ]َم6‎ ٣٣ 8۶ہ‎ 
ا٥۵۵٥‎ ۶ ا(×٥‎ (۷۸۵۶۰۲ ۲٥۳3 د5ء ماعہ!ٴ5‎ ا١‎ ا٥‎ ۵٥٥٥۶٥٥٢ ا ۶ 6 اا5‎ 
۷۳٢ ۸٣٣۷٥١١ ٤ا٥‎ ٤٥ب لدء غٍج53؛‎ ٥ص0‎ ٥۰٤ ہا٤ا م0 6ءء‎ ٥ 5 
٥ہ٤٭‎ ء1٤٥1.‎ ۸۷۸۵۷۳۳۱36۱۸ 1٥٥۳ ۰۶۱۲٥۸۰ ۲٥۵۶٥٠٢ 4۵ طاخایں‎ ٤0٥ 566 
یەام‎ ہ٤‎ ٥٥0ہ.‎ 218 01۱٥ آہ ۷ج ۲ءہ+ج !ہر‎ ٤ا٥‎ ٣جا‎ ه٥٥۶*‎ 


ق2 اڑا ۶ >ً ۸<٭ج ٥٥٥٥ااد8+ہینہ۸۸‏ ۱٤ہ ۳۷٣‏ اف ٥٥‏ ءلط]' 
٥‏ 7 لا "٥٢ہ‏ عع٥ہ80۷۵‏ ۸0۱1۱ >اەہ) ط)؛ 200 ٥۵۴۶‏ ٥امانہ٥‏ 
85 لہ 7 6-62 6م 7 200 ۷ اذ٥٥|۱5ں٣‏ ۲۶۸ءراءزوطا مم دامہح ]۲5آ 
لی 3۳ہ ازبف ٭ اط٤‏ ہ1 ٤٥ئااںئ٘7‏ راءزاسں جہزا>١٥٤ئ ۲٦5۰١‏ .۹5 1ا85 
۹ ۶ا8٤‏ ٤ہ‏ وج٥٠ ۲۸٥‏ ۳۷۰داءاطا 1۹د( 206120 نا 
1٣٢١۵۷۷ ۷۸۷۲۱۴۵:‏ ١0۲ا‏ ءع۸م ۷۷۲۲٢ ٥۲3٣٣٢۷۷ ۸۸۷۶11۲٣۶.‏ 


٠ ۲ ِ‏ . " ۲ 
<۶ ۶/777۶صہ۸۷۸/ عطدوط مہ ۲ء۷ ۰ط ہہ ۰ء بس ۶اءئ! ۶ا 
۶٥٥ 4‏ ٭ٰل٤طا‏ ۷ہج بریںول :ںہ ب(اات512177311ل(5 


۴ با 30 51۴5٣ ٤۶‏ 800 ۶ت١٥٣١۲‏ ۵۲ط وو ئ 0۲ہ کا اط 

گئںو] "6۳ گا8ا۔ ٥4۹‏ ہ٤21‏ ۷۰۲۷ ۰۷ :طادزہں٤‏ آو((١‏ جا ٠٢‏ ۲۲۲۶ا۶د۸/ 
یم حاد(۲٣ ٤٥٤٤‏ ١ط‏ ہ( 1٥٤١‏ -“آا ۸وااورومہم ور عں ۰۲ اناطا ×الاطا 
ھی سی 4 وںل 1ا رما ۰۷١۷ای‏ ں‌ جار داو:؟ ٭چادا' ۷۷۷۲١٣٣‏ :5]60160 


.-)24. کامہرورت ہزہ٥‏ م۸۴ ۸۸م رومہءزبہ ,ت۸ا 3أ (1ل27۲9/1 
ک' ٥اد ۷۲/10۳٣‏ ۶رإ) جن لچررین/ وج جرح ۶۲:+۴ ۸۸۴۸ا 


۷ مہ یہ دادزوںم ۷۹/۷ ا٤ ١٦‏ اا5 ٥ج‏ وںل16[] ٤ہ‏ و٭؛ ٥ی‏ ۷۸۵۰۰۵ 
جادزیںم ۶ء د٥ا‏ 6 ٣‏ ۶ہ۲[:ءں۸۷۸ ص۱ ٤٥٥۱نہہء‏ ءًوزانئ٣ج‏ جراخ ٠:‏ ٭۶ ہ٥٥٣۲‏ ما 
مہ ×7 ۹۱۱۱٥۲۲‏ دم وط 4ہ:ءہ٥ ۷٣٣ ٣١٥٣‏ ,۸ م٤۲15‏ ا ند5١ ۷۸۷۶٥٢.‏ ۸7ھ 
+٥۷. /,7‏ ۷۸۳۲۵ ورل)زی ۸ز ہما ١٥21ء‏ ہو جروز ور وط7 لا ٥٭ا‏ ]ا 
07و ا ۱۷۷۲۳۵ص مہو بلط نیہ ہاچ ‌ولبررم |ہ ءل٥‏ اط 3107760 
۵آۂء۸/,,0 اہ ٭ ص170 ۔۔رعچدا کطلل۱ابہ۸۸ بززہوہ/7۷-٠+< ٠۳‏ :۸'۶'7( 
سے االلاہ ہ( 12۷۸۸۶۲ ۶ھ ومورا) :اط .<۱ەجرم وو وا ہك لء۶زہد<۴١ك 6/۸٥۶‏ 

۴ ۱3۲۶۸۷۸ص2 ,٘وارومرںہ ہرم| لہج .وجإء جا ۶۳(أ51179 


سرت ۸۸76 60 میں 855089 ۶٥٥۶1ت۵ءہہ‏ آاج ہہ ۷۸۵۷۳۵۵۳٥‏ 
۹ ۵ا عط ٥٤‏ یی ادحہ ٥اط۵٥٥٤‏ ۵۸۷ موں]ء ۴م ٦‏ اںہ ١ط‏ 5ا 
۰ اقآ ٥‏ ےاماد ءا بزںوص ١ط 1٥۵١‏ لصد ورہطزوم مرەا)؛ ٠١‏ ٭[٥٥۲۱٭‏ مہ 
۸/۸010 8 ۷۵۶ میں , :65372218“ ٥زھ٥‏ .٭[ہ٥ام!ب‏ [3 ہہ“ أہ +۲۶3ط 
:ا103 850۷۶۶۱٤5‏ ۸۸۷۷۲۱۵۰۲۷۶ 


74.: عنغما ١ہ‏ معمکگنغعدھ عط٤‏ فحۂ ‏ نصحطائعکا 


ٌٔغ ن۴٤‏ جہہ٥ہۃ٣۴٣‏ >*" ہ۸7 ہ٤٢١۱‏ بت | جرہ.-/؟ چھ.۔ 2ہ ر۔“ 
۸۴ 311/ز۶:۱۷۹۔ 4028ء رکا ع۶ ۷ہو ء۰ ]اد ٭جط جلزطں عجہرہز٥۲۷دصہمص‏ 
.۴ یہ/٠اد‏ حطا 0 ۸۷۳ ہ٣‏ بہہہ(زاجاصوےہہ ص ٣ط‏ +ہ۶۸ا/ ہہ ہ (ہارہہکد 
و ج جا ےہ ك[]ن 9 دجادجں ب+رج حہا۴ جہز ×ہجہمز/ں۷ہ۸ جرہ ىکل ج٥٥‏ >ادتء: ٭پ٣دا‏ 
1٥0۷۷ ۸۷۰۸۷۰۲٤٣۲‏ تيہںوء ۳وز)ہَ ہجو بب ہزا٭ہہح/ہز د]ا ہبہ ٣۷۴۷۰۷‏ 
تا ےا|ماناف۳! 131۵ء ۱۱م ہررہو ۴ز ۴ہ ءحُ۔ہج ریہ “٥//ە‏ 3۷ي 
٤۴ہ‏ جہا/ ا دات۔ دا ۴۳ ٣۴‏ ىہ ںہدہ+ و +ئہبیہہ٣۲۴”‏ 1۶۷ تا٥٣‏ ۷نا ن۸ 
ہ7٥۱٤‏ ج۸۸۷۳۷۲5 ۲۷ہ | 4٥ح7‏ | بے۔+ج)ر ا وط ماوزژں +و ج۵ حجزا۴ جہ/ا +ہ1]/>ص۸۷۸ 
٦٥ 0/7727۴‏ داہ موزط ا ںم/ +؛٘ط ٣ء‏ ہہ٣ص‏ راط ۶ہ ۶ج۸0۷ ۲/ 


۰٥69‏ ہ1۲۵1 0۰ا٥٥‏ 1١ص٥‏ ءعصدوضہائنطا ۷ط ۲۰۷۰۵۵ع٥ ٥۵۱۱۷‏ ٥ہع‏ ءا 

٢٥مہے‎ ٤ا٥١‎ ۱۲ ٤ط‎ ٣ہعا‎ ٥د عِطغ ۹٥٥ءطا ٥:1٥ءہ×ح ہەعط اد5 دا‎ حة1۱۲٥٥0:‎ ٤ 
یہم٥ہں٥3آ‎ بّ٠ہا٥ہے‎ یدا٥‎ ا٭١ ل٭حجمہ): ٣٢ہ ا ب٥٥ذادا ہہ ہهَ٭ط‎ 
دعکاا5‎ ا١٥.‎ ٦٢ ٠١٣٥ہ‎ ہ٤‎ ١٢٠ ٣ںزمداط,.‎ 3 (٥7 (۶5×٥۶. ۲٥ا۷٢ ہہ‎ 
]اص ط×ا5 جح ا مہہ ءیى ںہ ی٥ءعزناا٥٠1 ء نا‎ ٤:٤ ہ:) علاهہدح‎ 
۲١١۱٢٥٢٥٣ ٤ئهاذءٴ‎ 30 3 ےنا چصندساٰ طمّممال( ]ام ح٤ ہکات‎ 
1٥1٥٥٥ ل٥٥‎ ءہا٥ام۳3۱1۱٥۶۰‎ ۱ 


چ5ائئنته۰ٴأل 31٤٥٤‏ ۷۷۳۹۰ , 6۸ اا :ہ۸۸0۳ ٥٥١٥ہطا ‏ دم ۸۵۰ :۲۸3٠٢٤٥٤‏ ٦ں‏ 
. [ہں۱ ح؛ ٥٥اء:‏ ×ہەطہ٣۵ہ‏ آآ3:: حمزدہہ: ۰۲ض!ہ 1٤ ہ٤ا ا١٢٢۰ (1603 ٠89‏ 
٥٥ ہ٢ 8٤ ۲٥3۵7 :1٥۳ "٤‏ ١ا؛‏ ہہ .اچہا51 ٦303‏ چہا٥‌ناء10‏ ,٥٥٤ا‏ ٤ا5‏ ط٤‏ مرں 
خہ ب 56٥٥٥٣‏ .اه ۷:::نا أہ 1ج عط٠‏ ہ٥ 0۸۷۶2٥. ۸۷۸ہ۸+8۵۳٥۱۳ . ١ہ <2 1٦٥٥۷‏ 
جزرہ 5)۵٥6 ٤٢۱٢ 1٦١13.۷۲")‏ 
۱ :۰ ناچں۸م 

وبز جرز دلیہلک 71373 :ہ۸۸۷ /ہبموبہز ہہ ہ٤13‏ ٴً'بومو ہ ا(7“ 
یبر ہ۸دا۷ 5٥‏ ۴۹۷۸ء ۱٥۷۸۷ ٥‏ ہ٤‏ صداح إ/ک ج ۶ہ الد رماجموط ۶ہ صەنلہمنہمح 
رز /چہہاد 13۲23 ۷۷/۷۸۰۵[ اٴد ایج جرووط ۷ل( ۰ہ ۶ت ہر ہيہااہّ ۴ہ ئإ +13٤۲٥٥٥٥۷٥‏ 
ہرز ۴٥1۷ء‏ ۷۷۷۲۷۱۶۲تچ جار/اوط وبا چہو-رح ۰مامہ! ‏ ہا ٣٣ب ٤۴٢۰‏ ءہدام 
وإ) چہ)ہںات ط(03]]]/ ۸۷۲۳ 916 جو ویو[ ںہ مجبدام ‏ ا ہو زہلوہت٣ا‏ ہ٠‏ )۶ ا/0] 
' و ءج؛ص :ہ۷۷۶١ [٥6‏ خوںچنپھ ۶۶ز ہہ ہہلہہج×ا ہز ۔ہصہادت اءای 
ىہو‌ہجر وط) :31 طائ۲/د 73۲2 ٣۶بج‏ جۂ ڈرو ب نہ ۰ء ہ+اہہء۔ 1/۷۴ جہاا5]ا:]ا7فقہ7ا 

۸۷٠٤٦‏ "12۳ ۸۶ٌہ/ھما اہ ں بجر ال[ م]وہہ/ج/رچیثء ءا ۶ہ ام53 ۷۱ا 


۳(۰ ۷۸ہل ت٭0 ٥ )8٤‏ 'صقام '۸۲ ا١‏ ح ۴ہ داد ن٥ا ٥‏ نا٤‏ عاامءہتا 
ْ 60۷688۵۲ مِ+:ذااد) ١ا٤‏ ۔ط5۵٥ال‏ ۸۷۸۳۰ 6٥٥163۲:ءدت+:5دح ٤٢‏ ہ١۰۷‏ 1ص )۴31٠۳٣۰‏ > ہہ 
۱ ہا ہب ۰ ٴ٢٥۲1)‏ ۶ا ۵٥۲٦ھ‏ ہاچہٴک5ٴ د٣ج٦ ۸۷۸۵۰٥٥‏ .5د]ء نا ٤ہ‏ ا٥٥٭ہ٭ہہ‏ 
۱ 3 موا؛ ۷۸۷۶ ٥٥ا۱6‏ ٥ں۸۷۸۷۰‏ ہ۷ “ما ہہ۷آج ہہ؛:٣‏ ۲٥3۲م866ت 8٥٥٥۶٥٥٥۵۰ ٢٦‏ 
1+ ہکا +7ںں8 .٢6أ1٤٥٥ا]ا؛ ۲۵۷۵۲۶٥۱ ٣٤٤ 381٣٥۵ ١/ ٤6:٥‏ ی8ع٥‏ ۷ا ١اںہ‏ کای۷۵٥٥8‏ 
ہم[٢۲|٢0۷۵۰۲۷۰۷۱۲٥‏ طن؛ ٤ہ‏ یہ٥ہء٥٣م‏ جط:٤‏ ا ١٥ا1٠‏ :جح ٢٠٥٢٥٠ہ٥٥٥٢١۲ہ‏ 
ج۳ ٥ةام‏ ۸۷۲۴6 ؛٤٤٥1٢)‏ ءنا 4ص٥‏ اچہاٴ5 ٦3۳3‏ ١٥ا٤‏ ۰۷۰۹٣ح‏ اء[۷ ١۷۱۸۰٥٥۷٥.‏ 


ٰ 


سس 


2 ۳ و مت روم :4۲ص عّقسطاعەکا 
4۸٥6:ء.برح‏ ہەعطا ٥3۷ا‏ ہ٥‏ ۱ جاچںہ ۷١ا٤ ۳٥٥۶٢۷٢.‏ ۔ہوومل ح۷ا+ہ 5560 ۰٠‏ آ٢٥۲٥]‏ 
۶ ھً × بط ہ٥‏ ×١ط‏ چہہەااده ہا ہہ اای ٥ناءںز‏ نر ءوںں ٤٥3٤ ٤٢٥٣٢‏ 800 

.٥٥ء‏ ٥اط‏ 8601 ہ1 ہہایەل ۶٤ہ‏ صدام اب٥‏ مرا ۲ہ۷ہەاما ٠٥‏ 0359 


ادأاونكہ ج۸٣‏ 1۲ ٥3ط‏ اءدھاادا موہ پصەمہ ١د‏ ط7ط ۲۸۳۰ 

7 ١جط ٠٤‏ ٤٥اںہ‏ ءاجاٗںہئ: ٭تا؛ ا:٥‏ ٤ہ٥٥٥٥اط۲۲]‏ ما 53١8‏ ٦5ا٥0‏ 

۸۷۸67 ٤جط‏ ٥ء‏ ٥اط‏ 3 :1۰+ :5535 (وورەںن ہہز۱۷۸۵ ٥ا۳‏ 

١530860 برہ بہا۶اع٥0 ہوزغ‎ 0.6 ۵٥لبمے‎ ہ٤‎ ۸٥٢٣. ٦٥٤٥ ٣:83٤ ۹ًٌاا:۱۳نص۸۸۰‎ 7۲ 

703+2 لن ہہولوم/ جروال م/ ا |ہ ول روز وا ہہ 5۰۷۰۲۸۷۷۶۷۶ >'آ رج مورٰىے٭ط‎ ٥۶ 
۲٢٢ا/ا>‎ - و" مرمب(جہر‎ 


٢۲۳٣ ہ٥5 م‎ ٥۲3۵٠٣٢ ٣٥ءہطب‎ ۶۱۳ ج:ه ل۷۸ ء زط‎ ۰۵٥٦ ٥ہ‎ ٴء٤ئ‎ ء٥٤٠٠‎ ٤4 

ل۱487 دحا ٤(٥‏ ٠ہ‏ ٥ہ٥٥ءء٥دہ٥6<‏ ا٤‏ ٢ا‏ ۷٥ا٥٥‏ ےہا) ءوی: اذا ٥۲85۶‏ 

ا ج٤ا‏ ءاط؛+ 4اہەطئ٤1ہہ‏ ح٤‏ ١:ئ؛صدہ‏ با|١ئ٤د5:٭‏ نا٥9 ۸۱٥۳۳٠63۲٥‏ 8۷۸۷8۲۷۰ 

۸۷۸۳۱۸۲6۵۰ .11۸۰ ٤ہ‏ :ل80 ںہ ٥[ءبدوء‏ سط ان٥٥‏ طء زاب ہہا١3٥٢٥۲٦٥؟1٥]‏ 

٤‏ ٥۸٥٤اء‏ ۲ا ٢ 1947, ٣ہج ٥‏ ںچں۸ ڈو ہرن ٥ا٣‏ ,چ15۲ا٥۹؟۲۲‏ ۴٤ء‏ :690 ع5ا کا 
ف"موءەل آ٦‏ ۷۷8۵۶ +7( ہن8018 ٠311۷‏ 


7 /ەں ۴خ) "سم طخ ہیں بروز3+ّلررم‌مء مہ/ ران ۸/۶ ہر ہر-۔ب۸۷د ہ1 


62 بمہەزارەںپ ئ0ہں ۷۷۷۳۳۰ ٥۷۷‏ ۲۲30۴+ ہر جوز/طامط ٥٢‏ موہ ٥‏ 13۳۴ 7 


۶ ہدھما م وط ل| ص۷۷ رار/1/+50 ۷0١۲٥ 1٠:‏ ىح بلط ہ(ا٘طلاتا رد 7 1 :+6111 
۔/ناکت:۶ مرافمماں ن ہ۸۷ ۲ںاوبب بل طب ج٥ُ0ہدط۶+ا!5ا“‏ وط ا ۱۷ شر 
ا ہ۶+ ص۴ ج رو موم وہر و ۶ہ ٤۴۰‏ ۴]جر جا( 9172 مري1/:۲۲ ٥٥۷(‏ 2 


'٥۷٢۱٤گ۷3ومٌا‏ مہہ ماما حہولزرہرم لووں‌ی ۷۷ہ ٣٢۷/۷‏ إوم]| ۴ہ ا۸/7۷ 31۶ 5 


دِجا ہ6 ٤ںوہ‏ 2۸۷۵۸۲۵ ۳۷ج٦۱‏ ہما ۲6٥‏ ۲ا ٥٥٣3ا‏ 6 131ا: ۸/۸٥۵7‏ 

۷ احادا۷1ج +ہہ ۰ع۷۸۵ ]] 0ج ,:تاوں4۸ 130 11ا‎ ٥ ٤١٢ ےط ٥٣٠١٤ہما صزط‎ 1٣۴ 

۶ تئثٌا ٤ہ‏ ٤م‏ ں١1٥‏ ٤ن8‏ ٭۔:٥ہ۵۸٥‏ ا٥اہ 1۲١١٥٥4٥٥‏ ۳ہ؟ ۰ :۵۲۵5ا 1٥٥‏ 
٤0۳۷۰١)]؟ 01۲٥٥٥٢٢‏ ج [[ئ) ۲و اوںۂھ هو برہ ا٥5‏ چوزا٥ہ۲‏ 


۰710 ۷۳۴٣ مٴإ) ع۷0 2[ك7710/75/‎ ۸٥5۰/٢(۷ ٣٤٦۳ ۳یہہ/ہ[متر/6‎ +2٥۳۴۸ 
7+٤ دط ۷ك/ںەیں م/ +ومم +م یئ مہز جہز راہ |لاطٴ 9۷۸۷۷ ےرم مو مہجررتا ۷ر1 ۲ ب۷ز/ہ/!‎ 


یوب بل اآطیسںس جممو ہجصول ,ىٌٛطٔ ۱۸۷ ٥ا‏ رم[1,ئ٢إإی‏ 1/۷ ج”۲۷/۲ ہي ہرم ٣١۷(٥‏ ہو 
ھ۸ ۔مج/ پمہیرہ وہبناہہا( ہ۷ ٣ا5‏ ۔رںومہرمر ‏ +رہہہ كت 46-رو 
٤70۳‏ +2۷۲۸۸پب+د مےںرویوادہہبہ٥7‏ ات[9۷1آ و من/ ہع/]جإرون] ۱۴ :01721176105/+/6 
+[(/ت0] ۴۷ خہرم/ ٣ي‏ ۴ج ۵2ا٥‏ /درحزإالمل اوہہ ,7ہ۸ن٣۷ ٣٥/2۶۶ ٥/200‏ 1۸۶2 
بہہدا رت5 ورام 0۴ہ رہومہہبہرمز جہروںلو وزززورو‌مص ڈی/۷٥٥‏ ۶٥ا‏ ۳" رو 

۸۷۷۵۲۶۰0ظ ۶ 77757070 ہکم 


يہ ٥٤٥5٤1‏ _ ہ٠٥٢۲‏ ٭وم عح؛٤‏ ری نسائعگا 


ہام موعاء ]۲ا ع٤ادہہ‏ چجہ٥آ؛:]ہ۲‏ ء عط٤؛‏ ٤ہ‏ ٭م ں18١ ٦۳٢‏ 
۷ نب نہ8 عط) ٢ہ‏ ٥٥٥٥ء‏ ہ 80٥6ح‏ عطئ: ٥اہ5‏ ٤ا‏ ؤغہوبد ٥۸۱۱:٥٥٥٥‏ 
جل ا۸ ٥احادںہکا‏ ١ط‏ )53 ہہ ,03۵۷ا ەل ٦٥ح٥[١١٢!‏ ۲ج زنادں ۱٣3۲ہبھ4‏ 
8:۶٣ 38٥5۶۲۲۵11‏ ١ط‏ صہ 8١۶0ع۸٥داتا‏ مح غ 0ح ١انں١٥۷۸‏ 5]3۲۲ [۵اں‌مەیں ببتک>ا 
مؤاخ ٤ہ 00۷٥۲۲۶۳‏ عہ:کاہ”ز ہوبع ٣ا5‏ ٢ہہ۲)‏ ۰ دعا 0:06 ہ8 ۷۶ عتا 
ماخ خ ح٤ ٥‏ أ٥3٥۲٥۲٥٥6٥]‏ 4ج ٤ ]٥0نںاما٭نق 0۲0۷1۱۲١٥. ٣ںہزداحہ ٥)۳‏ ہ۲۲ 
٥٥0]ء6تا‏ ,مج ٥٭٥:ہ:ٴد‏ ا:٠‏ ٢ہ‏ ۲ممجہ ہا اہب ہام٥۵‏ مٍط ٥‏ اںاہت ءح١٥٢]‏ 
+>اچط ١۱ء‏ ۰ہ۷ہ ٤٤١ ٥٥۷۵3۲۷‏ جہ8۴۵۲۷٥۲‏ رہ( 16٥۴0٥3‏ ۶ئا٘ط٤‏ ۲ا ہ٥ل‏ 7٥١٦ا‏ 
0 ط٥ط‏ (' ۸۸۷3۲ ۴١ء١٥3٦‏ ےط ؤخ* ۳ئ 35ل ماخ ءءک) ٭جہء ح٥۳‏ ا3 آ٤ااەم‏ ۳ہ 
ہز |٤:8١‏ ۶۱ہ ال٥۵‏ ۶طا٤‏ ءمز63+٥ح‏ (0۹ ,م٢٢03‏ ٢۶ں٥۲1٥٤‏ ۷۵۷ ج ۰جبدخا اجاںہ۹ 
ەامحە٭6ح ہ۲٢۲۲‏ |ہ 30:۰ نہ ]5 ]ہ ۶با جەل *۷]ا] 


ماخ یہہ ٤ط ٣۶۵۷٥٢,‏ 7جط ح‌ھا ١اںاوی |۷٥١‏ ٥۰١طا‏ )نہ :۶۰ل ۶3ا۲۱ 

:ءئں۸۸ ١ط‏ ہہ ٥٤‏ ٥١ء‏ ط51 8٥١‏ ںل( ہ1[ طخ صہ طاەکتا :۰٥ا0‏ ٥اطانہ۲]ا‏ 

ہویں |٤‏ .×ہت ٥007۲ ])٥0٠ہ 30۸0٥۶‏ ٢ا٤‏ ۴اا ٥١ءں١| ٣٥٥ |٥٥‏ ,۹9۹آ5 

آ٢٣٢ح0ہءوٴؤاٌمأا٥‎ 0 ٦٥٦١٠٥٥ ٣٢٥۳٦ ۲٥٢٢٢۰ ا٢‎ ب٥۱١‎ 3۷١ 6إ وم جہ٭طا‎ ۲٥٥٢٢٢ 

٤5١ط ء[اغ ۴ط ہمرں‎ ۷۷8٥۹ ٦٢ 8ہہ٥,‎ 3۱٦ ءدیں م۱‎ ۷۷۱٣۵٣٥۵٢ ہ٥٥‎ ٥3[ 
۷۹۰۱٣٥۲٢١٢٢ ان٦٦ اط٘‎ ٥ تنا آررج‎ ٣٢٥١۱ ۸۰م‎ 


,۵۸۷۸۲۷۱ ×ط ١ہ ٥‏ ہ٥٥٥٥‏ ٥ںہ٥ہ80×<‏ ١ا٤‏ ٣ا‏ ۷٥ا٥4‏ مجا ٤ہ‏ ۷ وتاقیق 86 

:ی۷۸۷3 ٥۳ہ‏ ٥٥٤ا٤دۃ ۷۲۳٢٢٣١ ٤٣٥(٣‏ ۶۴ 0چ8ں۸ 110٦نا‏ رںہمتا +ہہ 01۱80 ٥احہ٥]‏ 

۷0٣ہ۷‏ ١ا٤‏ ٣ا‏ ہ1۷[ 1٥۳٥07۳‏ ۲ہ ءل ٥جوںہ٢٢‏ ٤ہ‏ :ءٴهہا ٤5١‏ ۷|ں ہاچ 5۶ا٤‏ 

ج 3280 ٥٥٥٥ائ5‏ ہ٥٥٥٥‏ (66 ۱"۰٥٥۲ط۸۷۰۲۱‏ ۷۵۰۶ ذ0ط ۱۸۷۸۰۲۰۳۰۰ ۰۷۷.۲۰٢۲ہ‏ 

عم مجیہ ش×٣‏ ۷٠۶ا‏ اط و عز ع رع لزووء ہمءدطا ۹۰ہ ,ہ٢‏ :ہا ۷۶۲۷ 

۰ط "۷۷۲۴۰ جم ۴رہ مبرہروج7 ےبطخ ح۔ںامكط ۷ى۶”ا93773 ےط اچ طا ٢‏ ۲٥۱ا31ا//۸ا‏ ٗ5 ت0 
7 لن مم/م‌ہج ہج ۷١‏ وط موی +رںی‌(١/ن۶۰ہا‏ /03/ا+۸۰/7٥٣‏ 


ےںوؤا اناہط؛ ٥ط‏ ١٥5:؛‏ ٤٥)مرہء8‏ راد بن 38:6 ‌جاخ ں۸۸۹ ۲۷۵ 

وزط ع٠‏ ادا ۹٥ہ‏ ۶ج۷ ]۲ا ں8 ۔.[ہ۱3ء٥٥‏ ٥نا‏ _م[||نہ7ہ حٌإ|ماں١٥] 98۲۲٥:٥٥ :5١‏ 

ل370 اط٤‏ ٥.بن؛‏ 80:1 [۱:٤۱۲۷‏ ٤ہ‏ ماءہاء ١ط‏ هدط ججںخ خەص فادہ ٤‏ 35]مہء 8ہ 
ہبہ ۶'ل٥ 1٥0٥09٥ |اا۷٥۶۔ 16 ۶50۷ ۲٥۲1‏ ٤ہ‏ 


ہموہا :طط ۹۷ہ ۲5+ ۷ط ۔|جبوزجر و ۷ئ٣ازجولم[‏ ہ(۷۷۸۷۵۷۷۷٥۷_,‏ 

رہ ۷و۸ :آ1 ۷۲7 ا3/10 +۔ہر ہر ے./513ا۱7 و چزط ں۴ ٥7٦٥‏ +وہ لوط ت٥ا‏ 
یئ مت ز/ خزأط :ا:5 ہ٣ ۷۷۰٣ ۲٥۰١۴‏ ہہہرں۴خر ںہ ۴/۶ لپ/5+ ۔/| م5۶1ناچاھ بر 
یكوط :ا ۴/ +وط ل.[:جز/6ئء ںہ وب لیزچء ٹ/| ب۷ 3/71/-/0٥٥٥‏ ےط (۷جہ ۱۶ہ ٣٦٥۷/[۷‏ 


7ا ۷١‏ 3ط 5٠‏ ۲۲۱۹۷ واجؤں١٣)‏ ٥٢٥٤۶ہ‏ ۲ہئ×ه اان ٥٦۸۶‏ 


120 عتقمٌ1]م صء طط نعغعوم عط قصد عنسطیئا 


٠٦ ٤٥٢ ف٥٥۰ ٤6‏ . ۷۸۷۱۸1۱ ۷۱۱ء۸۷ ااںۃ ”ہما ٥٥٥٥,. ط٤ ١‏ :۳۲ص۷۸( ٤٥‏ ص۷ہم 
۲ء ٤ہ‏ ۵304 اط ۶9 [ٰھ آ15 ٥٥ب‏ ۰۶ہہ(ا[ء۸۸ 83٣08‏ ءط٤‏ ٴ5 ,ں٥٥٣‏ ہا 
وم ۔- ١۴‏ 5]ہ ۔ یں چہ ۶۲۳۶۹٥‏ ا٤ط‏ ۷ ٥ہ‏ اءقءہ' ۲۱۵۲۷ ہہ ٥0‏ ٤٥ہ‏ 
ا 8۹ ۷۷۰۱۰۲۱٥٥. :ا١ ہا٥ا ہ۴٣ لطنا٥ ع٥. ۳1۰ 1٥1٤٦ ٥‏ 53۳۸8ٛ: ہبہ 
|17 ہ۹ ٠‏ ۷ا ع+ ۶٥ ۷1٣٢‏ امہ ,دع چہاکاحہ: - احاںم 

یس .116 ج١‏ ہاطا ٥ ۸۸۷۵۲۷. م۲۰۱۷۱٣٥۷۵! ٥٥١٠٢٥ ؟ں٥ا ٣٤٥٠٥ ا١ 2٤٤٥3٥۷‏ ا) ۶ہ 
٥ہ‏ ٴ) )اہ "باا]آاەح ٥‏ ع0-068]]] ۳7 ١٦5داآطاںز‏ ۸۰ ۶۲۱۲٥٢٥٣‏ ۷ہن 81:155 ٤5٥١٥‏ 
:ما ٤5١ 1٦٥ئہاداما ٥ 15١135 ح٤ا ٥٥,‏ 


۸٥ 00‏ ہو ہ) دامہ ہا ۶طا1 یہاوہ5ہءام برمزوچة [ہ/۸۲1 ۲7:04٭/د" 

5 گ٣‏ /ٌق ۰د جرہ11زاہدم آہ تہ رںہورجو‌۔ ےامادازہ مہہ( ٭ا! عو ںات ×ط ہرلزاطاامٴ 

۱۰ 8 ۷2ں 3۰یب 6ط ۔ہہا۷/ہہ ہج لہءہارل‌نہاط جدااا5حد +۲۶ ہا متا 

آلاتا ,اور وط ٥۲۷۳ا‏ +۷8 /ءرزارہرںےےو وط برەطا) ۷۵۶ 1٥٥٥۴‏ ۲٦٥۰ن!اا‏ 

4 ۷م ۱۲ ٥٥‏ بادم ما ٥٢‏ حمہہور و رورں ٣ء1‏ ۲دہا:1 ٥۶۷۷‏ ۷۶/۷ ے۷٥‏ 
٥۸3۷۰ ۰2‏ ۷۰ ۷)2م| م۳ ہز +ھوجہار‌ و راتا "اط٣٢ت!“‏ ٭ٗا ٥١‏ :ا٥ج‏ 


4ال 67 ہن۷۸۵۲ ۷۲۷ صوووعم وم وی ۲۳٣۲٢ ۸٣٣٣‏ 

8٥0٥٥07۸8 ٢١ د٥د۷د٣۷ل: رو +یرق ا)‎ ٥ أد+مّ٘مہ ١ا٤ ہ٣ اع‎ ۷ ٤ 

8 ۴6٢ ۸940 ؟ء۲٥١ا:‎ ]ا]1٣‎ ءء٦‎ ۷۷8۰ ٤٥٤ ١٥٤ ٥ طاد١‎ ٣٤٢ ٤ 

) 6 ٤ہ ٤‏ اںہ5ء> ۶ جہ وجاادٌ؟ 3ہل 80 وعہ‌اااة> ي ٥ء‏ اہ1آپ 
۵۳٥ا‏ ء38 880:٠‏ جا 304 60۷٥۲۲۲۲۶۵۰‏ 


06و حا؛ تہ ٢۲٢‏ 
ٍ ق[ ٥ای‏ ٥ط‏ ٤اظا‏ ۰ا١ ٤٥٥‏ 
[ مض ۷۸۷۲۵۲ ۷|؛2×ہ 


0 86ں ۷۸۷۵۰ ١‏ ح٘زد 1٥١م‏ :8٥أ١٥٥أء‏ ۷۰ ا 
کا ۶ا1 ۳ ۶ء وی زج ا:ا:81 ٣6١‏ اناہاں ٤:‏ :ا بہداهہ ٠‏ 
۸۷۵ اداہبمئاہہ ×ط1 ك6 0۸0070د ۹ط ٭ط ۱۶ ٠١.‏ ا 
کت اسسیے .ل٥ل 1٥66٥‏ ۷اا6۵اونہ کوں ءح .د0ا ٤5200600٤‏ ۱ 
۵٥اہ‏ ۷ہ :ا5آ ۔/ ۷٣۵ ں۱١ ا۷١ :٤3۲۱٥٤٢ 1۲١٢١٥١١۱‏ ژمائلوہاتا 2۷ ٥٥٥٥‏ أ٥]پ‏ 
۲۶۵ .۹مھ عصوناد دای ت>ہ٥۸۹ء‏ مہ٣۸(‏ عطا: ۱۳؟ ٥۶‏ اتا۲ط ۲۵لاف ١3۷۵م‏ 
۱ 8110 92 ٤ہ‏ 6ج3٢٢۲آ1 ])١‏ ۲3۲1:8560 ہو با 02101ه۷586 1 05018805۷ 
٣٣ ٤۶‏ ١×ط‏ ٭دامائبہہ! ۰ه چہٌ۳زاانا ٦ہج‏ ٥١ء‏ ەہاطا :ا5آ 1۶1۲۵581067۰ 010و 
8110001681 ۷ء ١ا) ٥٥٥‏ ۲٥٣٥0ج600٤٥ہء‏ لہرج ٣ئ[‏ ۷۷ ٥٥۵٢۷‏ ٢ہ‏ ٦ہنماْمہ‏ 
.نات ادا ٤ج٤‏ ۲و ۲عہ٥٥×ہ‏ ١ا:‏ ٥ء‌ںلء‏ بط مد :٥ط‏ ل0انداہی ۸۷۸۷۵۲۵ ٥٥ط٥٥ہ‏ 


ن7 نع 2١ط‏ اەمصصی 9ہ۵ ا٥۷‏ اد۸ص٘آمری ٢٢‏ ٤ہ‏ ۲٥متم٥‏ اللہ ۸ 
ا خدطا ۱۱٥٤١۰‏ حوب وامەهع ب03 سوا ۷ااچ ٴہ ‏ ٌ٤ا ٥١٣ ١٥٥‏ 535۶م 


پب٥ەںا‎ ٥ ان٥‎ 611آ0٥0٤ ۰ہەناجاوںو "وو ”ںزع ئ)‎ ٥ ا٥٤‎ اا٥‎ ٣٥٥٢١٥٢٤٢ ٤٤۷ 
]جطیں‎ 53۰9۰ 


۲٦:٥ ۷۰۲۰ بسوصا ٤ہ0| ة۱ ا ءامەعح ٤و عصہازہ‎ ۷۱۶٥٥ ٤8١١۲ 
ءں)ں۲٥‎ ١٥٢٥٢ ۷۷۵۶۰ 25. عاخ ہا‎ مادصح١ة‎ ٦٥۵۰۶۵۳ ]ہ‎ ںج8۲۲۸٥(0‎ 1۷۱۱1٥۲٤ 


91 ص۸1[ہ١‏ ٤ہ‏ ٥۱منا‏ آ۹ 0۴ بب -> 


٤6٤ا‏ ا|اد٤٥٥6+ٗ‏ .٭ەج ہا ۰٥٥ا‏ ہ ہ3 ئ) ۲ جابں بہہا ٠٢ہ‏ 014 ۰ ہروچہا 
٠ءیبہ|[ہ٥‏ ءج ۷آاجں١٣‏ 15105:ہم] ٥‏ ل[ئ۲ ہ۳۲0 


مدعط ۷٥ا۴٥‏ ااا0ا ‏ >ہ 1:1و) لءہ‌٭م٣طم‏ إ وط رہطا ءہ ب۶٥‏ (ا5 ۶6ا7 
۸ص ۷ہع ۶ط ہز ب‌صہہدا|ہەں مہ ہجزومجری ۔زہ۔ط لكءہەءٌبہ دو , زب×+ روب 
+۴ ×ط ٢/ر‏ ۷0 ٥۶(‏ ٤٥ا‏ +ردإ| ۴و جہزہ[ا|جءہ رز مز ۶ت ۷۷۶ ۱| بوںچوظ و 
۶ ۲3۸ ۷ت وہلامط ہد‌جہ دز ححوزسںس دز وجر 0ہ ,ہہ:1[1/٥م]‏ 0ه ئإاوںیط3٥٭‏ 
ہ۶۶ :رہہ +۸3 بزحم دو( مو۸ ےررہاںو رہ و جرہ براہہ |ہ مإ[ام يأ/۸٢٣‏ 
6ع ۵۳۶) +٭٥‏ بد ہ٥‏ :ہدام طامٌط ہویں جمہا| لہا( :ط7 ,۸/1 ,ام ,1| ٥۰‏ ۰۶ں ٤‏ و۲۵ 
طہ”ان۵ہ٣۱| 1/٥۶7‏ ۱٥ہ‏ ۴د۰٥۴/‏ ۶۰٠ا‏ ۴ھ ۴ور رہملجہ| ط۔|/ک 77 حر ہ:ء+ہ/ ہج [بزاط 17۶7 
جا ٠6‏ ۶:۵ہ:ہکآا ۷ہ ج)]ججرت7 ہہمہل|]ہوین ہب جن ×اجچیہا5 ج٥‏ ص٤۰‏ ہ٠‏ 
ہ٤‏ ر4۷۷ :۲ماا× ہءاا اوج ےہر موب ح۴ ہ+مہءجہ[ لاہ ٤٥‏ /۲) وہر ہرت۸۴/1أأ 
۷ط بر:7 ہ۰۷٥م‏ ا دەزیںہ۶۰ہ ہوروںرںدل+رزن ٦٠ا: ٤۷‏ رویں مع 3۶ط 
که ا2ل ٥۶‏ ۷۳ہ >ی ہو لو رجر ۲ ہر) ×ح 1٥۶۷٠ ٢٢/‏ ۲۱۶۷]/ برل د٠‏ 3/۳ 


7 یہء۶۷7۸ 107 ۰ع ر٥٥۱۲‏ م۴ ,۶ ااجچہ٥٤٤؟‏ ءںہ ۷۶۲٣ ہ٤ ۷٢1‏ :2153( 

رج ۷۷۷۷۸۰۸ ۲٥۱٢٢.‏ ٥ہ‏ ۰۷٣ا‏ رط بزر مہ ۷۰ص7 ۴ ما رجہ ٣٢ ٤/۰۶۳۳۷‏ نط میں ں1۳ 
جروەوب ٥ا‏ راادلکنا ٥۰۱۳‏ ۷ا روبااوز وا مم٘مء لہ(]7/] ٥‏ ۷۶۲ م0[ لمحت 
ج/۷٢٠ 1٢‏ ا٤‏ اط ٠ںاہ‏ ۱ءء باادہاوإہہ 3ز جلززطبں ءیہجطامہ ۷إ لآ رہرت 
دچد/۷۸ اتا 1:٥٠٢‏ ,ہا1۰ ج۲ برهەدں‌ہہ ج تچد//۷۷ ج ۴٢ ٥۴٣3٠۸‏ ۷۷۵۶ رہم/31++0+۳ 
اوںوں ۱۸١‏ ۰۶١۷/لات‏ ا1 //۱ء۷مء ںۂ ئزرت/اجیرح ا1 |/۷۸۷۶۴+ ٣٥‏ ب٥ز‏ ك[]/ ۷۸۷۸ 
وط1 ۶ھ ۔دادکناتا 3۷7 ۷۷۵۶۲ کیدا/۷ جم ئاںوویرہ ںہ ۲ دجہت مل ۹|۱۰ |ہ ٥۷۴(۷‏ 
م]ہ! ۸۶ ۸۷ ۸۷۸ا/كء ا٥ہ‏ ںاون ح ہًامہہا> ۷۶ ا ماچاگا ٢٢‏ ۰ء ں۶٥١‏ 
م رد ججرن ۲ 3۶۴| 1٥۶۶‏ انا"اں ال :اوه ری جزوج,مء _ماںەبہ ہحمل ٥٥٥۷‏ 71:6 رہ‌‌۷ورںا۲ 
+ر|۷۷ا-۔۲۸۷ ف۸۷ ۲/۶۶ 7۳ا 1۷ا/جبیزا ہرہ/ا/ہب چبرانہت+حہ ٤ء‏ ج جہ/ا ٣ا٘۰‏ /ا//اہ۷۷ جورم لم ہہ 
مو بر‌جلا ۷۷۰:۶۳٣:‏ ہ/ 5۱م ہ| ایر لزںورسص رہ تچوںحعئ ج75 ہإت/:ارج] سم[۲ہ+۴ط 
.بب ۶ ہل۸(اد 77+6 ہ٥‏ امو لسںببو ۴ب ہہ جاروا لك/ ۷۰ ٠۷٢/٠٢‏ ہار ں‌ ٗ۹7 
وط مصطا ٣٣۲۴ص‏ لا ہج اہو ۔ےہہمط جہہ:ں برہە زط لہہ ۰ :می چیہ ۰ء۲۸ 
(ززبص :ہ7٥3‏ ۷۰۶٭+ا:1يا ۷۷ر ۶و ىرم ری زط اەبریە‌یرں 37173۶ 7/6 بہہہ۶]1وں 7۸۸ 
زحٴجز ہ۷ ۸۶ہ1 "۸۸۸۰۱-۱۲۳ ۔ہرج مجرزلوجر رہ نءہبچ /رہہ(ہہ 7 صد۵ہءچج !۲۶/1 
چ ۶ہ عنا٥/۸:۸اہ‏ 1۸۶ 40 ,ہدرم /خە بج گج 7۶ج:7/ ا ءریںءیہ] ءا 7+۶]]ا/وں/7۸۷ 
ہو ڑا ہزآك/٥نان‏ ۸۷311:۵3۵۱ ۷۶دءتا| جہرز/۸۸۷ :٥۴۰‏ ج/ بہرہ./اتاہت٭اہ ۲۷۷///13۵۳۷ 
ج7"ءہ]ا/ر زط |ہ وممہہبیە بات 1۷۶ لاملا 


بہااالہہ 16 809 حہااانحہ 1۱4 ہہہب:حہحا ٢٥٠ہ۰٤حں‏ دہ آاآ3م ٢٦5۸۰‏ 

رع زح ١٦ ٦۲١۲٢٥‏ آ5 1٥۵۷۸٥8‏ ,یہہہتا ۳ ۲٣٥٢‏ 15۶ا1: ن۸۸ 8۲٢٥9‏ طک اک ہیں0 ۳11 
,جراخ ۷۸۷۰۲ [٤ )ا١ ۷ حہ×یہءاہ٥أ۰۔ ۲5 ۱٥۴860۷‏ ہہ ٥٥اااء ٥٠٥‏ اا] ٤ہ‏ 
ن؛ ل٤٥:٢ہ)‏ ۷۷۶۲ ۲٦٦:۷‏ .ہ٥11‏ ٣ب‏ ەم: ہ٠‏ ۶٥ہ٦١]‏ ۰ہ ہہ ١ا‏ ۱ امہەعح ٥‏ یم 
]۵؟ 0 11۱٠٠٢ :ا٥٢١٢ ۷٣۲۴‏ :3]]) اج ٦دٛطا :3٥٥٤۷‏ ١؛‏ ٥ا11‏ 31:1 ٢١ہ٦٢١‏ ٥١ا٤‏ ب چا 
:الک 8 ج٥ا‏ هٌاء ۷٣٣٢٣‏ :|۸۸ 8941 ىاءاٴ؟5 ٤ہ‏ ٭چہوع ٠٥٥٥٥٥‏ :ی‌هقا5 


12 
1162ء" رہ٤٤٤‏ 0 


میں را تر ے۔: 
ٌ)؛ ےجا +0 ۷۸۷۰۲۷۱۹۷ ٭اانگاٴ ٥٥۲ەبں‏ مرا وح ا۳٥٥‏ .ا٥٥٥‏ +ہ٥١٢۲!‏ 
٤٤ ۸۸۷۶۰[١۷‏ ہ۲۸۱۲ ء۸ .ئ8 ع۲8۷۵ وا ٥:016‏ ٥ا‏ 


4 ےج ۱ : 

ا21 یر زط مہں لج لا ۷۸۶۲ دا1 بجررإزرل ۷۸۳۲۰۳ زورا؟ 17 

کک ۴ >/وجبہوز ج٣ہ”بب‏ ۷تہ]ا |۱ را].رں برمزوحوہ اح:اكک٥‏ 97ا۰ .جچء"ط ۳٥٣ا‏ 

۷ ۸۶ء 11ھ الدحروء ۷2٠‏ برح جرح ج7 آ7 کر ۶ 

7ئ ج .+130 کت و یں صہ]/ خز ب لہ ۴أ/ہ ءدمہ٤‏ ۷/۷۱۳ 

۷ و ہر مرویں ×<مہا٢۷٢)‏ جہعرآیں مہہرز] ج ۷۷٢۰‏ ۴ ہم)/كء ہہ ا:45 

ام 4 ۔ ] من ٦/|‏ ہہہ٥:ہککوھ‏ اب ال مم0۸ا رچر[۲/۸ ہرں//5131د 

ا گہال مم ہہتچد(إہيى حہا/ |ہ ءع لاو مہاا) ہہ ہے سر 795226٥‏ 
لوط ہرمء ۶۰ہ۷/|,7ا/( ]ا م۷ :رای ا ات 


207 ع : 
4۸7 ہہجیو۔مہ٭ہہ حے۶اا ‏ م ا1ال ۔ںل ہلا و رج ۶طد امےر۔ر١الاط‏ 
74 ررچن] ٥۸/1‏ 


/ 


۱ ٤6 
۸٤٤٥٥97ئ‎ ٥ یں یی ,”٥ہیں ح١١٣ .۷٣ا۶ہ۱۷۸ ۲حہہا‎ 
065 80 یتوہ‎ 600,000 حەہما٥‎ ۷٢٣ ٥ء٥,‎ <١ 0 و‎ 
ا ل۷ 4او ۲ن ل٢٥٥١۷ ہہ بأآحٗان:۷) ۴٣ا 00 و ٤ا۲ اج‎ 2 
8٥٥0و‎ 0 ۲۲8(۲ ں٣ ہ‎ ح65٢۷‎ ٤+۳ 00۔1 با اہ‎ 
٣٥٥٥٥٥۹۲۳1 زوع‎ ۷۵١ اتہببە٥ ا ا کویں غعأ ہوںل۳[16 ة8 1۱۲۶كں۸/۸‎ ٍ 
7 2 ا٥٥‎ ۰٥0ہ:٥0 اون و با6٢ ٢۱٠٠1٤3۲۲1م ٥(ط ۷۰۲ .7ہ1٦ روم ٴ۷ا؛‎ 
ا کا‎ “۶۲۲۵۳۰٢ ما ام امج ٥6قط7 .۳د۸۷ دا۰۶1۱۲۱٠۸/۸0۶۱۱۲ ج صا‎ 
۸ 7یا ا ا کا‎ 8ا1٥‎ ٥ اف 0 اہ اه دطا‎ : 
۸۶ا١۷ طا چمناءہہ؛> 9۷۸ 0 زںم‎ ٣)١ دصںوئ) ٭امكہ۲م‎ 


۶ہ 30۷٥/1۱۴‏ : پ2 ۔طا !17 
> -ہ/ ۲ہ وط] /ۂن ییںں] لہرو یرد ٠5"‏ : 
ری بک / 0 ھ ہرویں ہیم ۷ا1 /2 ۲/ ۸۷ا +53۲5 و ٥5ل‏ 7(6 ۔( ا لک 
۶ء ٣اچ‏ ہ۴ 7 /م ۸۷۶ 
6 زع و جزلوںەه٥ء‏ ایلوودےےںء ل۷ ہد ,7/1060 0 رہ چ 1/7۶/۳۶ 


2 7 ٌوبرےںمم ۴ہ ٥۷۷٠۶۲‏ ا٥یہ‏ رو ل جرح ای-1 97 


و ۰٥٥۸"‏ 2 چہامول مہب ۷۷١5ا‏ ا3 ب٥ا ٤‏ ٤ہ‏ ۷۷۶۵۲۴ چ3 ]ء51 

7 28 0 ٤ہ‏ موںق٥حا ۷٥‏ ۰ نا۸۷۸ چطااالة ۷م ۰9۲۲۲۳۷07٣‏ ناک 
4ء ٤6۳‏ 1د دحادز٥ں٣‏ ا[ددوادط ۳ء ٥ہ‏ ا3ط ١۸أ‏ وموںق .۲25180 
7 9 و۰٣ ٥١۸٢‏ ۷۵ا٥٠‏ ٥۵ط‏ بط 785٥26۰‏ وط 8۷ 5۶۰ 3أ 
! ۳۸۷9م د ۰و [٢۲‏ ۔,ہونااجدم ؟ہ ۶۷۳۷ ۵9 مندم 7۰ ا ای 0 
۳] ۳ہ ۷٢۲‏ ۷٥ہ‏ ۰مہ ع۶ ااا ا ایق ی6901 ہیں ٥ہ[3:1٤15٤3٦‏ 


اط ۷۵۰ ٥٥١۷ ؟دزا٥ل ٤ہ ٠0816‏ مت تر اور لس 
:طءمدہ 


193 عتفص۱٤ہ‏ 11ا ع1 عطل فو سباعھظ 





2 +و وکا 2جط جہٴ جہبہااںہ۸ ہ ۴ہ عیم۷:/|1“‎ ۷۷١۷ ا٥٤ ے×دہء ہہ برا156 ںمہز‎ ٤2٥ 
ہہ/ ۶ی مں ئ۷أ‎ ٤/۷۶۷ ا۷٤,‎ 7/۰۳ 2اں ‌ہزبو ۶ء ک >۶ 17۲0وں۸۷4 ے۶5‎ ٤: زط‎ ٤٥ 
۴ہ ٥ہ ور۳۲2۰‎ ٥۷۲۸٣۰۵۳۶ 


"٢5ء۶‎ 8٥٤٥٥٥٥ ع٥ہجچ٭‎ ۷١٣٣٢ نەامەعح آج3ہ٥۲ہم ۲۴ع١٥1 ہہ‎ 10 ۸/۸, 

٥0 ۲٢۷۶۲۸۰ ۸۲ )31 62 ۷‏ ۲عچہہ ٤ہ‏ آہ۰1یح ٥١١ا‏ ا)اصں [ہ ٦٦‏ نات 

۷ لاہ لونا٭ہ ہ ہہ داه٘ےہ؛ ہمہ وںدوق٣طا‏ .٤٤ط‏ ہ٥ا٤‏ ۳٥٥۲ءا‏ 0ح ۷۶٣٣٢‏ 

31 دسیٹیجید ٢‏ ۶٥ہ‏ حا ںج ۶٤‏ .۰٤ا>ج‏ ط٥۳سطہ:‏ چہاە ٣۴٥٢٢ ۲۲٠٢٢‏ ۲۷ط 

1٥118. 60‏ ۲٤ہ‏ ہ001 وم ,٤٠ہ‏ ۵۷٥٤ء‏ ٥ب‏ ائہ٥×٥١‏ ص8 4ا11 ماب 5عہ1ا! 
:٭ەنالن ئ83 ۲6٥:6‏ 


۸63:5۶ ؟ہ ءدہحط ۶ 2فلیلباجرں‌ی ورا؟ ل:ہجروہ٣‏ ءەل٣ہ‌جا‏ ز۲“ 
۶ء3۷۲٣‏ ۸4 فدہ ہا ںمجءاچزء۔ہ ۷7ص۸۷ ٥ہ‏ ٴعجد!//۷ :|۸۸۷۶ جہن جہ(/13 
۴7۳ ۴ں ١۸/٤۶‏ ج آاو٘رل نم ۶ ۰×۔جہ ۸۸ ۶٣٣۸۳‏ /۷۸:۰۰۷٥۸٣دل‏ ہم مج”5۷ت+٠‏ 
١‏ ٢ہأ٢ا١٠٣‏ ۳ط ۂ ۷ ٣۷۰٣ء‏ اہج ۴/ہ لەّمل وط ہ۷۷۰ ۶ہل لب ہ|و ہر ہر1اود۸۷۸۷0 
۷۷۰'7٤۶‏ ۸۷۶/17 ٤٠ل‏ ہہ ۶۴ہ ۶ط ںہ رم ۔ط ۷٤۲ا‏ 


۳۲ھ ١٢‏ عع٥دام‏ اہن ۷۳5 114٥٤‏ +٥ا:ہ٥<‏ اہ :ەل ٭م۔ 
:ەل ٥اںداہ‏ ٣٣ط‏ ٥٥ء|ا1۷۱ء‏ ہ0 هب ۹۲٢٥‏ 


7/772 0 ا(٤‏ اناہب 5۶ا۸ |3 ئ/ /ئہ۴۷ہایادا> ہما“ 
٥ا‏ ناف ٥٥٢‏ :اواہہ /مماوہ 0٤8‏ ہہ بل ہہ برال١٣٤١٠٥٠٣‏ ٣۰۲۰ء۷‏ 6060 پا _ 
1۱۲۶٥۷3٠۶ "078‏ ۲ك اط رہ ہر جبہہطابہ ,ہامرہہ٣‏ ممل|/ی ."زط 


:عاآجہ؛ عا؛ آہ :٢ئ٤٢‏ ہ۶اج ۱۷۸۱۶۰۱۰۱۷ ٥۲٥2ا‏ 


رل(1د ہ1 ,٢٥۹؟!۷۷۲ھ‏ ءں ۶۳و ۳ت<جط ٢ہ۲‏ "۷ہ ٣<ہاہہہہ‏ ۴ط“ 

٣ن لم ۶ا7/ع ]ں۸۷ ۶ہ مدام٣چ ۶٠ج د!|  ۰ا لغم لہ‎ ٥۷٣۰٢۰ دا1۶۳م٠۰‎ 1۶٦۷7 

وڑإ م٥0٥٥‏ تا لک ٭ ٥٥٥۰م‏ جح ہمز ا'مہمأۂ ہو رو برہبلاول ۲ء محں 

٥٤ ۷ماای١5٭ ۷٣۷‏ آراںلم ۷ا ۲ہ ہہ ہبہ ہ7 ./آآ بی جچ ہر7 

برا 10٥۷۷۳‏ امج مل ۶ ۶۷۶ہ٥۱ہ‏ 7۸6 مرا:٥٥ہ‏ مہ اك مہ ٦٥‏ ۴اہ اجک 

ہوا ۲٥۵(:۸۷‏ ہءحەہا ج ادا اہ جہہطا| ۴ہ ہ1 ۶ہ ٢ہ‏ ہہ ہہدأم/ 
9" جہل ]ہب ۷۷۶٥ہ‏ ۷٥؛!3003+>‏ 


ہاج 1:١۷‏ :ندامعوأہة ۶۴۳ ۲۰ مادزہں٣ ۶٢‏ ہ۷ ٦٦ ۸۸ن:ا1٥٢۰ 1٠ہ +١٥‏ 
٥٥ ۹۹ 8[‏ ٥؛‏ ٥ا٢‏ ٤ہ‏ +ا۱460ءہا دہ ١إٛط‏ .,ەامە٭6ح ٥‏ ہ16۳ ۱۱٥‏ ۷ ابءہ[)]ں٣‏ 
٭ہ ۷۷۵۲ 1١۷‏ ددع چہناہہ1 ۵39 چہآاازگا مج ٥5۳‏ ع۸ .٥ئ۲‏ دجا ٥اںدی‏ ںوناد 
ك۵ ۶۶۶۹آب 15٥٥۰١ ۸۷۰۲٢ ا٭ا٥ ٥٥‏ ط٤‏ اجںہ٣٤‏ ۔۶٥٣٣ھ(‏ ط.ااک ٤١‏ 4ہناما و۶ 
۲٦١ 3٥۲]‏ ٥ەامەءح‏ أہً ہ5٥1‏ چہ15ااا ما ٤ہ‏ صوندم٥٥دء‏ ١ا٤ 1٠‏ ۲۱۱ [۵۱ئ۲ہ ہہ 
+٦ ۸۸۰۸۳۱ج51٤ |٥٠‏ ٢٢۱ہ٥۴۱٥٢٣‏ ٤ہ‏ 


14 )ف۲1 م۔ممنعنغعوم عظا فمع ‏ نسماییکا 


ہرزلوں۸۷ ہا طبسبص ہ<واہ حہہبب ٣‏ ہہ ط ںلنہ(/] ٥ہ :)۷۷٠٢۰‏ ا۷۸۱" 

ہںوو/ ۱ہ و یںہو'ء !۴۷ :ہدلیزہ ۸۴ جہ ”ل٤۷‏ هرط ۷ہ١٤+:‏ ۶۰مہہ!٣!‏ ہ٥‏ معی:اە] 

رم زوبرم مہ رلہرںس وئۂ جمڑ]] رہ۸1۸ ٣٠١۷‏ ل٭ج ہہ ”ت7٥٤ ۲٥٢٥٠۰۷‏ ۷ل ٥3۸۶58‏ 
:خ ۱ 0 ہا 7,۱٢‏ چیہ مط 


)۸٥۶‏ ١۲١۵ا‏ جرز.خقرا) ءعہںہ ہ×اج 6:٥5 ٥+3ا 5535١ ٣٥٥٠١١١‏ ۳ہ[۱۸۵ 
رمزاھزاداٴ ہرز ×ط جح٣‏ ا[2٠:‏ 7757]اکا/( ۷ ا ر/ءابل و جہآری چیہ ٥٢٦‏ آ۔زمدا٥زہ٥ں٣‏ 
ہروہجر ڑ7 بہ(طدزہں ۶:ج٢؟ٗ)‏ ۸2۸۲071۰3۳ رز یجبززروںہ( ۴ہ جہا ۶ت٥‏ :۶۷ا٤ ٥٥۸۳‏ 
مو ۸( تا/ل-۔‌711+ رے/(ںح ۷ت ۶ہ۷م۳ہزاء٣/ە‏ ںا جز ح.ہںط ۶٢‏ با۵:٥۴۴‏ ج77اط+۷اارا 
6ٌ ہبہ ز جہوم 7 .۔ہج77ا)ای ں۸۷۸ ۷ ہو ما٣‏ ٣ح‏ ہ١بہ‏ ہہ ت۔:اەم اتە م51 
8 ب× 0٥/7۳‏ ہزمز ۴ن :رون ما ۴ہ ت اہ ا۱۱//ا جچہ/ا13 ءہ:ند ح+ہااەہط ۲٥٢‏ 
[ج 'رُُ 0۸]ہ/ ۲۷ء (٣إ 1٥٥٢۷٢٥٠٠۷٢‏ طإزیں ہلہدط ٤‏ ە را برا/1٤٥ 1/:]٢ 1٥:٥‏ 


0۹ چ٥٥۵]‏ ۷اد ٣١ا‏ چہآہا ٥ہ‏ اہ ٥(ا؟‏ ٤ہ‏ ہ۷٥‏ اأتاہ٤ع ٦٢١‏ ۱ 
×3 ہ ١٤1ا“ ٢٢٢‏ اجہءع ٥٥ہ‏ 05آ 0۸( ۷٣٣٢ |٥٥٥‏ :نا09 ۸۳ 87,7 
وں١٢۳11‏ ۶ہ15ا1ں۸/۸ 360 وں ۳11٣٥‏ بیرا>51۴ - ٥٢6 ۸۷۵ ٥اا )]ب٣٥١۵ ٥٢٢٥۲٢۷٣٤٤٥٥‏ 1]] 
0٤8 ٦ام ٥٥۷٥‏ ۰٣ح:اا٤ہ‏ ۳ء ۲5٥[۲۰8۲‏ ۴ہ ]5]٥ 1٥۶٢٢٢٢٣١١۶‏ ئتد 


۷۷٥ ۸ءءہ۲٥ج‎ 6 [0ہءا‎ ۸۷۸۷۵٥۶1٥١۷٠ 


۷۷۶۲۲۴ ؟]0۲٥3١أ, ءویں خا‎ ۷۶۲۷ 01٤٤٢۶) 
۲۲٥٢٢٢ أ3‎ ٣ ۶0۷4 ؟الات۲٦[‎ ٤ہ کن وز]‎ 7 


1 ۲۲۹۱ ما ہا ٭امہح ۲۷۷٢۲‏ 
۰ ”۷۷۵۲ ہ‌حںہ ٢ہ ٣٥٦٦٥٥١٥٥١٢ ۷۷٣١,‏ 1 
:ا3ت ٣٤ ٤8۹‏ ہ٣۷‏ ٢ا‏ آ؟ەناہحا 0ا۴ '۶۱١۳‏ ۰ںا٥۲2۲‏ 0 ب٥٥٤۵‏ د٥ء‏ ۷اصطواا 


٠۲٥٥١۰ ۷۷۶۲۴ ۹+ 1۳07٤ ]٢٥٢‏ زژرج جںماہ ٭نئاہە ا3ح آہ وب ز:ا٤٥‏ ۶٥۲۲ا‏ ١ی‏ 1۷ا 
ز٥ا ٣‏ ‌طء ب ا٥٤٤‏ ا5٥٥ہ‏ ورول ہل ل0٦1‏ ۸(۰ہ؟ ٥٥ا53‏ 310 ۰عجہاا٥٥1‏ ۳31نا۳۳٥٥٥‏ 


5ور 





٤ہ ٥٠٢۰‏ ۷۲ج ١٤]ا٤‏ ٭ ہ .ك"‌داا۷ آد٥٥ا:‏ :٥٥٥٣م ٥٥٥٥٥ ٣١٥١٢٥ا ٥٥١٥‏ جا ٢٠٥٥‏ ٢ء‏ 
۱ ۰ :6ا6 ا تاجز(ہ؟ - ۴۲۲٢٥٥٥۱٠۱٠٥ ٢ ٦١٠٢‏ 


ئءرہ| ٣دا‏ ۶ '۷۷ہیا///ہ/| ہرل‌دا ٣+‏ ٤ء×ہہ//‏ دی ہ/ا/یںصس۸۷۷ وجہ؟* 

ںان رز( ح/ور/۴) ہروا ےآہررزل مہا ہ ‏ ںن اب دلورہ ہہب زی ںءجئ ۷اأ 77/ل130310/۷+ 

م7۶ ٢ہ“‏ ۱۷ص۰٣‏ ۷۷۰۳۰۷ وہہ ا٥ہ‏ ہہبیہں/ ہبہ بر برہ ۷ جہط ہ۲۷ ۶ہ 9ک ,كہ۳ہ۷!ەەدل 

۳۶ء ٥١/۷ ٥٠٢‏ ا2 ۰ك۸٭چ "٤‏ جررں7(ججر ٢ ٢‏ جرہحماد حہ٣ءبب‏ بركء// ١ط‏ ںہ 
7 .ہ3۸13 ٣٢‏ جہ/ ]ا۷ 


118 ۸۷۶۲۴ .ئا ا5 ١٥‏ ۶ ں٥٥1٥۳11‏ .۶اا ں۸۸ ۷۲٣٢٢‏ کا1جمانں 

۰٥۹۸ 1 ٤١‏ ٥ہہها٥٭۳مہں‏ ٥٤ادء‏ د ہہ امہ۰٠‏ ٥ہ٭ہ۱ا‏ ہہ ہآ53 ٥01‏ ۰ ما 

۷۰۰۲۱٥٣. ۸[۰‏ ہ٣٣٥۰١ہ۱۱٣‏ ١٥ا)‏ ٤ہ‏ ب۴+٥::ءزا‏ ١ا٤‏ ہا *اا ٥٥1 ۲١۵۷‏ :ا16 ٤ہ‏ ۱۲۷ ا 

٥٤ہو]ا]‏ ۱۷ا ٥٤٠ا٠ہ٥٢١٥۲ہء ٤‏ دآتال ٥ زں؛٤٤٤ ٢٤٠ئ ٥٥٥٥‏ اںہء ؟٭٥‏ :٥٥ء‏ اط ہ١‏ ٥1ہ‏ 
ے۶٥٤٤٥١٣٢ںہ١٣‏ ۷٢۰٥اااالہەه‏ ا5ا 88 ؛٢؛٣٥|3۲۲ط5‏ 


۲٦١ اان8ٴ‎ ٥یہں‎ ٥١٥ ہ٤‎ ل٤ا]: مد۲‎ ۰ 8٥0 8١ا‎ ہ٤‎ 8٥:٥٣ ٦۲٢۷ ۴ 
داع عاحعہ :ہ۶۱۲ ہ۸۷م) ەا‎ :ا:۴١‎ ۷٣٣٣ اںہناح‎ ہ٥٥‎ ۲۱۱ااہ۱٢‎ اا٥‎ 604 
:ٗم3ا‎ ہ!ا٥١١‎ ءاة٥‎ ٣ہ‎ :ا٦٥٤٤١‎ ب:٭٣‎ ٣ 500,000 ٠ح‎ 600.000 .کاااد٭ِل‎ 
۸۸۷۸۷۷۰۲۴۲٠۰ ۱)۶ ١١ ا٥٥‎ ج٥‎ )]١ ء٥٥٥٥‎ ہ٤‎ ٥۱۱ :١٭۶.‎ 1٥٢٢۸ ا٭٥‎ ح٣ا‎ ۰ء٥‎ )٢ 
9۲تاب‎ ١ ٥ء٥ اوااط‎ +٥. !ا" با::٥]]آما ە:اح ادطا‎ ا٤٥‎ ٥٢٢٢ اا١. ا ا٥ اںدں۷۸۷۰ !ا‎ ۳ 
٠ہ‎ ٥ا٥٢‎ ٦١۱۵٢ ٠٤٥ ۱۰٠٥ اآاا‎ ۶ ۷۰۲۶۱٠٢٢ ہ٤‎ ء۷٣٥٣:‎ ٤١ ؛٥+٥ م۷۷‎ ۵۴۹ ١ 5٥٥ ٤٥ ۸۰ 
۸۷۸۵ ۱٥٢٢٥٥٢ ا٦‎ ٠٥ ا5٤٥٠ ت ×ہ٥آاد٥ ۷اا:؛ با:؛ابںپ ببہهابہ‎ ہ۲٤‎ ٣۲٥٥! 81 
۸۸۸٣۵۱عاا‎ ۶1١ل:‎ 


رز داورارن: وو اط ٥٠۷‏ /ا٥‏ ا٘رلات '''ہ‌مٌرر وررم/ہبل ںہ“ مرججر و/ وچہل/ 1,۷“ 
ورہن مروبز٥ہ‏ بزرد 1/۰۱۴ ۲ماباہان +۰ :|ہا(چز/ر و( +06جر ٠۱۰٠۷۸۷‏ | ۔!۶۷ہ:۲×ہ٥ہ‏ ۸۶ء ابرےا‌ج 
ہء ۹۷۷۰ ۸اا/ںوببں 
جہم:ا/زبہر وب :]۸7ا ں۷“ .ہمہ ہ|]ہ (ااال۳:ل(ع-) ×ہہ۷ ۷ ہہا),وراک ج 
رز ,رم۸۷۷ / ۷ك ہ٢‏ ۰ہ10|//ہ وببہ ۴ہہ, ب7 ۶:لج/ا ا/۱۱۵!ء٥ )٥۸٢‏ ,۴۳۰۷۰ .”03۶| 
۶آ" ج:ومہ[اہ ہہا؛ ہہتت اما ہا ء ہبج ہرہ‌ِمدح ۷۵۰۷۰//'۶ ۷۷ ۴ہ ب ہا ا 
ر.إابزجر وم ط) ۳ہ م۸۷۷۰ ہ۸۱( 4> - جہو/ مہ ۷ہ1ہ0"/ ہ۶ ۷ا ۰1ا ہا ,200,000 
ربرجزل ہہ| ۶م] ۳'/ | ,1۹3۷۷۰ ۸ ,۸۷۰۶۰ .جم ہ۔۷۰۱وامزجرل١٥‏ ,077/11:۱ ۲-۳۶٣‏ /٥ا٥مل‏ د| ۷۱١‏ 
٦ء‏ ّچو ٥)۷ ٠١ 1٥ہ ١۷۷”‏ جیہنہطا ہٌہ جہارمہزہا> 1اا ہر ہرہہر ۶ہ 5960 موا 
ہیر جبرورچور وبر/7 1947 ہہ( جرہ| وہرویں جروز ۴/٠۶‏ چیہاہ!ہل زا ۶///| ۰۷٢٢‏ 03707ہ 
چمززم ور جرںوای‌عط ۷۶ ۶ ۔ہہارلا/وط رےں مل رجہ ا د ہد ٥چ‏ ہ۷ ۱۱۶ ۷۵۶ |ات10 
واوزو مہو ہ۳/ہجہ ۴/۵۴ ۷۷۶ ج ہ7 4ع وہا٣‏ ال رط رجہ ہ٭ا+ں مِں جہ/ادعہط ۰ہب 
چرمزز ہجرججرولں ۴ا۶ ا:٥٥‏ كادبت | وہ:ہ لہ ۸ہ ۰ہمہ٭مہ ےہ ۵۷/۷۹ 
صقر چہرزلزوت7/ ا ہج و ہ/۷۷ < ۶٥ہ‏ ٭یہ وراہ بہہ جہانہ/15+> ۸۷۴// ۶۶| .ہ+۸٥/0ار‏ 


۔ەُ‪ز روب ۶ ہر جرم ۳( ۷+ لام ماب |:و ۴ہ ۷۷٣۰‏ ۱۴ مار ہ/٣۷۷۳ہ‏ ٥ہ‏ :1010م 


4" یہ ماج جہ[// برجرول وأ ك[ہ۰ ۲۰١۱۶‏ ك4/ ٥ص‏ | ۱۱3۲ ۲ا 


- 





96 ۲152م مٌّ ون ن! عصقم ع١‏ 4ت2 نساءئا 


ط>٭٭وّء ج جز دا٤‏ ١٠ہ ۸۸۳۳۳۸۵1٥6٥۱0‏ ۲ہ ۷ئ٥ع|امتآچہآما‏ ۵۱٥1ہ ٣۸۶‏ 

و ہر ہی“ ہہیں چنا ٥ر٤‏ ٤ہ‏ ٥اتدء‏ عا ء٣٣1٣١1١ 8٥ 151١31٥ 1۱ںی٥٠٥٠ ا١ ٦۲ا٥٤ ٥6‏ 

617 97ے عو +ہوص ا//د" ہ اہہ ہل :ا اج امہ ہ۹ ا٥1‏ ۷ءا را 
'أأدضے1أج ہء+جعط :جا 


٥6ءنأ‏ اع ءزط ئ) ٣۷ء‏ 8٣آ‏ ا٥ہ]ك8‏ .وب ئ] ٥۳3ص۸۷۸۲‏ ٤ہ‏ ٥ا٣]ا؛8‏ ط٢‏ 
:6]زیں ءزرا ٥ا٥٤‏ ۰1۱3۷ ]ا ما !جل:نوّر 'ت/كا0] ۴ج 1۶۷/ ۲۳| ۷۵۶ / ۲٢1٥٥٠٢.‏ 


٭ہ لا ہد ۲/۰ ہمہ ہں رط و رہ سءزطاە طس |جاہء1وجہہ[ ٢ہ ٤:٥۶ ٠٢‏ 16. 

ہ7۶77 ہ71 وم مب ۶ہ 396 ججوبجامزیں مہ ہلہال ہزااوںبت ۳9۷۰ا 77//11ٌ0٣‏ ٥ہ0‏ 
اجوررںا|اہ ج جہہ /ط:/۳7] روہوںں جا جز .وی دب مرج ہل و |مدزاہءی×ح 16ا7 ۔/|ا|70:0٥1۷٢‏ 
۲7 رر ح|ح ہ0۲ ١/11/٤۲۸٠“,‏ ,۷۶۷ ومھرجط مج رہم1//ہ ۷ ا١ہام٠٣‏ |ا/3 5٥3/٥‏ 


1٢/۲۶۳۷, 511 ۷۷۰۳٣ ١۶ //ج‎ -40523٥٥|ر‎ ٦٥×/تازر‎ ٥٥× ٥/ہہہہرإ ںوج ووہاماءط‎ + 
1٥۶۸۳ ڑز۔"'.‌سٴ۔صم۴‎ 


ورج ج۰ ب:]' ۶۰ہ٥٥۳ہہ>‏ ٢٥٥۵۱ط:۳یں۸۷۸۷‏ ٤ہ‏ ۳٭٥ام۵٥٥۲چہاتا‏ اج[۲ہ ٥١‏ ۱ 
بل"‌ہبإچى+ط يیرم| چ ۴ج آاہ٥ا 07٥٥٥‏ 4٤و‏ برم!تطا7سں ۸۷۸۷۷٢‏ ۲ا ۸۶ا91/5 وب ئ٢۱٢٠أا٭ہ‏ 

الژم ۷۰۸ج ہہتطٴ روط لگا۔ںہ'/ہ ہں1۷ دم ٥۶ہ‏ ۰×ح‌َ+ ٣٥٥0۶209۶‏ ہہہوںس ۰طا۶ ث۷٥تإ5‏ 
من ےوم۔مكز مخ ہم"| ہامہ٣م ٠‏ ٭ٌ٘ہ0ا ں۸ وہہ بہ۔ءعطا ۷۶ و( ١|ں‏ ۶۰آ 
وط ہ:طۂ جہ۷/7ہ ہہ ۷٠٤٣ا۶/‏ ۷ يك( / ہبرجار ں؛ 1/٠٥٢٢‏ موںىہەح ں۴ 03/1/1٢.‏ 


0٤1‏ +۲۲۶۰ ہ1۷ حج|اءل ۲۶ ۰۷ہ ۷٥3ام]‏ رمط ۷ا ء|ناہ٥٥‏ 7ہ[7131ي// 
۶|'ہج3 لا 0٥۷0/۶ 0٥ ٣٥۲/ںوچئتعہ 0٥/83/7٥‏ مداة٥1]0‏ سمجمہدان ٥٣‏ ںن؛ 3:۰ :ا00 
مج۔'لل 0٥0۲٥۰۹‏ 


هجا) .60۷۸۵۸۲ ع۵٥۲۲‏ )ا ہ1 ٥ءہ|‏ ۰٥ں(‏ ١ہ‏ ٣ا۷۲ ۷۷3۹٠٥٣١٢ )ا6٥ ٠×٥۲‏ ۱ 
1۴ ا8۷1 (7ە٭٭ط بط ب ٥18ئ٤‏ ء زط٤‏ اآنا٥ہ٠'‏ رز جرمتاءوں0 ٥٥٥۲۹٣٥٣۲٢ا ۲۲٥٢۶٢‏ 
٥ |0]‏ 8ط ...ا ٥6٥65:8۲ م٥8 ٤1٥٥۳٥۶,‏ ما ]اج ٥٥ا 3١٥‏ ۸7 
جچں٢٥۲‏ [نء٣٣١ہء٤ہ )٥٥٢]۶‏ ہام05 ماخ :0۲85801 ععچہ[ط؛ ۶5ا٢‏ 
٥(ا؛‏ ۷۱۲8 ا8 1 ۲١85]‏ عطا) غج ۲ب٥ ٥‏ ا۲ا نی ں38 ٢۲00۷۵۷۶ 388٦‏ 
۷ا ط٥ط) 0٥٤۰,‏ تا ص٥ہم‏ ٣عط+ہ)‏ مع )٥‏ ٤۲۲ا‏ (ہزع٥٤ں:‏ امہ82 1|٥٥۵‏ ۸٭ا 
حاد ز٢۲‏ ہا ٤‏ ہ٥١‏ ہ0 ۔٦5. ۲٥٣٥١‏ 7ەەتا 53۷ ہہااںدہی ااہ] 0:3:5 
۷۲۱٢ ٥ ۸۸۰‏ .5۶ء65 


7۷وہ681٥16‏ ١ا٤‏ ١٢٢٣٢٥٥ك٥۲ ٥٥0‏ ۷ال 00۸[ ہ ٥6|‏ )ا 3٥ا‏ 
۔عط+ ا51 ٥٥٥٢ہ‏ 


اںرز 138 برہ ٥٠٤٥ا‏ م|50م+00ج ۷۰۲۶ ۲٢‏ 
حبںہ0زا٭حا٥نا‏ بس0 :ز ٤٥٥۱۲5‏ آ۷۲۵٥٥٥٥ہ۲‏ 
مج لہ:اہج ہ:اج ٥۲٤٥6٤٤۵۲۷ 861167. ۳٣٣‏ 


عاخ' غ3ا آ۷٥٤٥٠٣٥ح٥٣ ٥٥٥3‏ ۷ 
٥ا3 2٥09 ٣٥۹ن“٥۰٠٤۱ ۱۲۰ ٣6‏ ٭ا دا ہ اتا 
:ن) ۷:٥٢۷‏ 


يہ ںن/:طٗا ہ ےہیںو‌جبر,چج اضغہج ۶ءء 1:۶]الل/م٥۷ا‏ اا۲( ح 1۲ر |0 /م + ہن“ 
مرٰ ںی یہو( ح۴ چیہ ہنا ا۳ہ ۷ا1 ہرو ےزہوەمص إت!+> ٤٢۰‏ 77ہجداھ "7۸2 
مىم۷/ ج 1/۶ خ::!ىی5یلا+ ولز ِوزان وئز جا برمازمزہ ہل 7۳۳۳٣ 0٥٥٥‏ ۸/3217/0۶ا(00 





7 ۱ عنفّلاممعا؛ئعدم ع 2۵۸۸۰۲5 نسمعنئگا 


و ہہ ہوط ہبہ“ جر برا۴ ۶ہ تد جہ1]/ مراہ //۸‏ ٘۱ہا۴ ہجہہ|/ج ےرہ بہا؛ م۰٥ہ/ز‏ 00۷۷۷ تا 
7'ٗ ےت ٭ە ہ۲۷۶۰] 


۲]٥۲مہ۱۲ا: "ا51 ١ا؛ )ا ںہناد‎ 1۱٦8۶۱ ٥ہ‎ ۰ ۸۷٥٣٢٢ ءہأ٥۱۶٥٤۵٢۲۱[۷‎ ءہ۲٥ا٥ہچج‎ ٥ 
۸۷۸۵۷۲۱۲۶۲۵۱۲٢۲٢ ۷۶ء‎ ۱٥٤٤٢ ط٠ب1٥ج |مٗاںہا ۷< ۶۱۵م۷ء]‎ :ا٥ہ‎ :)ا٤٤١‎ ٣٤ 
۲۲ہ١ناما‎ ٥٥ 80٤٢ 16:66٥ 

40۷ ٥٢٥ء٥ 8٥١٥٥‏ تا 8)٥ 1؟*ء۱4٥٥٤٥ ٢٥ ٥١‏ ا٢۱١ں۲۷ػ۸۷۸‏ .:۲581]' 
٥ب‏ یں ٣٠۷٢‏ ۶٥ء‏ اہ ہزا٠ہ+:ف/7ا/ںء‏ ۶ج۷ ہ۲۷۷ہہءہہ7ںںہک ہا/ٴ ٣٥:۰‏ 
٠٥ :3۷ :ا3٦‎ ۶٦۰۱٤٥٤ 017‏ ہہ ٭ ٭>٭ع ۲٣٢‏ ٭ .ہرد ہیں ہںہءء؟ ۰!/ /ہ ٣٣۰۷۶‏ ۷۷۳۲۷۸۵۸۱۰۶ء 
٤0 ء3٢١۱:‎ ٦:ا‎ ۸۸ںااا٦‎ ا٥٤۸٥.‎ 8810 ٤٠٤ ۶‏ ہع×د] ٦ا‏ 3۷۰ 1٤اں0وء‏ 
٤ن‏ -ہ15/ ۷ہا۲ مہا 7۸ہ |/ط“بہوروحء بروہ/ + 2 رریوہء ۶/ٴ :ءت)۲1 ۷ ٥٠ ۲٦٢‏ اتجاںہ۱٢۲۲‏ 
ہ۲ ها۸ ۱٥‏ ٤ہ‏ ججہاہ ہہ ل۱ہ دءصعہ ہرطا ءجببں ۶/ یہ ۴۷ل ؿتط- ۲٢۶‏ رہہ 
6۴۰ |/آ1 ں روب ۱۷۶ ۴ہ ۴ہ رام عط |/ں ںہا: وہت۔م]جت ۳ر >اما۰ئ٣ٌؤ۳”'م۸۸/ک‏ ب۷ہہ// -رہنامء( 
باوہمبلر جہہ ۳ئ٣‏ :اہ اہم ہہب رہہ ہہءجہہ٣٣٭‏ بہہەہ۔ہٌءہ/ 
+ برحماد1 جِط ہ٠٥‏ جبہا۷ء٥ت ٥۷۰۲‏ یہہ ہ/ اہر رابطز ہرأ +:اجاہ ١۷۰‏ ۰ مہو ہدوموہ 
۴] ہہ ںوہ ءا ہل) :د1ا مز ہ۳۴۷ وا یم۸۷ ۲۰۳ ہہ ٢۷۶۶‏ ہہ 
۹ ۷۷ جرہروےہ ج۳٥‏ ۷۷۶۰ بء۸ ہزا بک .بے اد۴ ۴۷ ہا ااہءہ‌ٴں روممرا 
الام ۷ یہءمادہ۳ہ ہا|٘۷۷امہ! ۱۳ جہومں للہا ‌ہب‌رمل ۶۰۸۷ا ]نا ا ہ٥‏ ۷جءا 
3و" رودص ۶ ہم |ہ ںہ ءزا 


ا٦٦‎ مہہیاادا٥‎ 13٤ح‎ ٢)۳ ؛)اط١ح ہہأاتااحاںمح‎ ہ٤‎ ؛ا٤‎ 3۸8 ٥۲٥ل‎ ۶ 
مزال‎ ءء٥‎ 8٦1 ؟ا‎ ۸۷۵۰ ٥٥ج‎ ٥٤ ہہ‎ 8ا٥٣‎ ۲٤٣۵١۱۷۵ ج٣۷۰‎ ۱ا٥١‎ ٣ا٤١‎ ٤ء٤٥۶۱‎ 
مەومأادا٥‎ ٥٥۰نا‎ ٥٥٥٥؛‎ ۷۸۰0۱۱١ -طا‎ ہ٤‎ ا١٥ام‎ ٠٥ہ‎ (ء5٥۴×ا٥۰‎ 381 ۷۸٣۰ں1١‎ ١٥حاحا٥‎ 
]ءا‎ ہ٥ا٥‎ )۲٥٥٥ہج‎ ۲١۱١۷۶٢٢٥٥٢ ٠ہ ٭جا‎ ۲ہحج٥‎ ٠:۱٥٠ ؛ا٥‎ 8ا٤)٥٥٥٥‎ ج٥٥چ:‎ < 
810۷۵۳۰۰ أہ‎ ۱٥١ ٣۲٣3ہ۶؟٥٢٣٤‎ ہ٤‎ ٢٣ہںب١٠٣.‎ ۸/۸۷"۷ں٥۱:ا‎ دا٥ اأہ:‎ ٤ 1ا٥١‎ ا٤‎ ٦١ اہ‎ 4 
ءءا؟ہ×ہ‎ ء:٥٥۵‎ 01۶۲٥٤1٥٥ ٠٣ :ا١‎ ٣١۱٠٥٥٤. اا١‎ ۸۷٥۰د۷‎ ۱۹! ٤٤:٣ ٠٤٥ ّح٭:1حہ٤٥ کاا‎ 
حمحءد۲۵ہ٥ اناہں‎ داا٥٥‎ ۱ا١‎ 1ا٣۸٢ص٥٥٥۵١ہ۷0‎ 03۷ یا٥‎ ۳۵۱1٥ہہ۔‎ 


۷اآجہ١۲ء ۸۸۶۱١۷۸‏ [٥٥٥١۰ا‏ یأآاا"ه '١٠:)اادا٢٥ں۸۸‏ ؟٤ہ‏ ہہ 
:3۷۷۵۲۷ جما) 4اءدا ٥‏ اہ ٠٥‏ ٥١ا‏ ا٥1‏ ١اا‏ ۸ء۶ ٠ای‏ 


وہ چبہ بہ مزارںہالاماہ ۷۷۵۶۰ م( برا رروںمہ ۲ء ںہءِ٤مالہ‏ ۴ہ ):اج/ا ء۸ا) ہا 
درو جر ہروں ا۷اہ ۷۷۶۰ ۶ اہو" ہوہرول مرجروہر ہ'۔ ہ۲ ہا +بہ. ہہ ہا: ۰ی م٘ںہ 
بزز مجر( ہہ دت] زہد1ر/اہ] !ہو ببنزلہ|۰وہأ؛ مماد! ٤٢۷٣‏ ہیہاا5٥‏ ہا یہ۷۸ 
رط,إ/ک ہوں لگ( ۶ہ 1:0۶// | ہءںآچ ج‌وز ا[ ابص ۳۱۳ء7 ۳۳ص۸۵ 0۱۸۳ء 
مرن ہ ۵۷۳۶:ہ| ۷ہ رججط ١٦/۰‏ وص ہ۴ ہا ہل ج ‏ ہہ//ص۸۸۷ ۷ج 
ےل جروورجرن ٤۰۰‏ ۳ء۳۱۳۲ جاجوررظ ورا/ ں۴ /كا ہبہ 1۸۷// (,ل ۸۷٥0:‏ ۱۰ ہہەمہ 
ااجرو ‏ وجروزاہرںمبرزل ۴۳۳۴ ءامالرروم عز وہہ ۷ دما ۷ ۷۷١۷۷/"‏ ہئہ۷ہ اہ۱4ءہوں 
وہہرور جہز جب‌جم| ہ١!‏ ہہ:ا: ب۸ نںا|او و مہہ ہرز ٍِلہہہ جم ٠٢‏ 7۲۰ہ7:/۱1ہ۲3ج 
و 3۶ے جہ/(۷٥٢۰٥۷١‏ ہرں| ۳۷ہ لہ[ :اط۲ )]ں رررں/|7/1 7:۳ ںہن ۴ہ ہہ ےا/ٔاجربر 
”مجرول جبہہںجچطٌا ۷۶ط 1٥/٠۰ ٥۰۱۶‏ /ہ ارہ 





25 ت94 ہ صمغرتغعدم عط َ 


ہارزراہؤز۷ماہ ۱۴ح ہ+ر ہبہ ء” ۸۷۷۷۱۱13716 1۰۷۴ ۹۲1٣۳‏ ج ۶| 7/0/2" 

+رج| بہإ! جرز لأوں ہجر رز ۴ہ ۳۶٢ب‏ جرورجررا ہل ۔الدطجح7٤ت)‏ -م۰/۔:ا +[تماہ٣!‏ ۰۶ہ 
چ11777/> 7۹۶ب ہ۶٣‏ ت ۸۷٢۱/۸۱۲‏ م۳۷٤‏ ۴ھ اچا مر >ڑےھ" ہن۸۹ :5/11 1/۶۷ ٥۲ہ‏ ۶ج!/ 
ہویں ج۲: ز۴ +ہاوزجرں+ ہبرأأ0:ہ و ہہ جہز ہآ جرب ہک ۷۷۶کت | ءعاہەل ۰| ٤+‏ /(/٤٦٥الہ‏ 
زط ۶ہ <اتء ع7 ے٠ہ۷ء:‏ ہہ لدت!ا:ءا خرم‌جبراح ئآ مہےء ۴ہ 5 ںوہ ۳ا 87 ۔ 
]ہ عررجر :زط ٣ح‏ ججا٘: ہہ ںا5اء ۳د/ ۴دء٠جچ‏ رٍہ!) 3۰۔۷ 7۴ء٥‏ :ا ا0113ہ۸٦5‏ 
اہ :طز مرزبب ہہ ج٘ہ ہدزاوجرّمل ۰ط/ ٤ج‏ ری ہاڑا |ہ۶ٴ:111۳۳ ٥٥ 1٥٠۶١‏ 1+۷داہ 


ہہ ء!ای , ۶۱امءممٔزط جز ہارمہ مہویں رچہااا) ۱ہ ہ٭ءلہ٣ہ‏ ۷٥ہ‏ 8047 
9 ۶۶۰ا×ہہ۷٥٥0]‏ 


ہہ ١‏ جا رز /ںوبب ‏ لطاب ہہدزاوا/ء۷ہ و جبہ ٗاا1ا ہ9٭ہ ۰ “٥۳‏ 

:ا(1 م+/۷۰٘۷۰ٌ۳م اك ہج ءاٌ٘ہ:م 1/]7|ا, ج بزا٥ہ‏ ممح جز و ول ہز عورلاي ا۷١١۷ 1٠۷۷‏ 
ا[ہ ہ۲ اماج:] ٣٥ء۶‏ ج ۷۷٢۶‏ ۶/ ۸۷٢٥٤راہا‏ 7| ۸٥٢ا‏ ماإاوء‌ئ|ہ رہ۲۲ 81٥3۵1۴۶۴ ٦0‏ - 
(د+> ۴٢‏ ۷را۲/ءنابء۰طزا+ امرراط ریس 7ح٣اوط‏ ںی۸( ۶ج ,۶ئ( ۸0۷ .ما تا ٥٦‏ 


و اد یت یہروزلہ|/ حطب تب مہہ ج' ا۷۷ ہجو س نت ہاا-دء+ ۷7۳۶ 
”یم مل ہ٭ :۲0 


چم ہافداا۱) ٤(٥‏ ہ٥١‏ دہد××ءیّہہ ١ا‏ عمندام×ہ ٤اء۶ٌ‏ انتا ۸۵۵۲۱63167 
مہہ ول وو ۶ ,”الہال امم 200,000“ :/(ہ+ ۶۴نا( ںو ۶/ ۸۷۷۷" ۷۷۵۲۷۶۰ 


رج ہجبورہ:ب ورہہ ء+جط7 7,ہ:/ہہ 400 من ہںن 200000 8 ۷۷۷۶ +8 
٠م‏ خ"ہوز -000.,ھ2 


کریف ٴ یں عجوں١‏ ا١٣1‏ کآ ۱١‏ 
85 600,000 ٣ہ‏ ٥ء‏ زا ءامہەعِح 200.000 ٥٥ا٥٥‏ ا کی وت ۷نا 04ء 


: ۸۷۷ 
مہ ٤ا1ا‌:اآا|ج‏ ١ا‏ ۰و ٭احجہ2ەح ٣٥٥٢٢‏ ۲0نا]؟ ط1 ٣٥٥:‏ ]۱۷۸۷۸۵+8۵ 


0ء ]ہ 1۷۶| ٦6‏ .جہ٥اءہ0ا؟ء‏ روںں ع1 ا متمّزدام×ہ ١ا‏ ۷۵۷ "۱ 
۲۲۵٢٢٥٤ )٥ 1۰ ۱‏ +۔ہ 114 ؛ءناز ۰ا5٥‏ ۲۲۵۳۷ 


3۷ ٥اا:)‏ ١3ا‏ ٭جہ ہی ای ۶ ]٤٥٢"‏ ا٣۷۸۵‏ ہبہ ہەاحہ0 ا ا 
٥۷ 1٢٥‏ ج ٣٥,‏ ٠مد‏ ٭٥٭ط٢‏ .ہہ 3۳۷ ٣۲ہ‏ 7ج ٦۴‏ ۷8۶ 5 25 
یہ 3۲۷ہہ) ا٣١[‏ ,ہہ م٥٥‏ ام ٤اا‏ ول1 ٥اا ٥‏ ٢۱٥٤)نا٥؟‏ 9 


”ج],ل01] 11| /(٣:٠٥ا‏ ووع/ ہ7 ۶ا إوز .بب ت۷۷۸“ 31٥0:‏ 


:۷۸۵۷۶۶8۵ 
٥6ہ‏ -- جح زجہاآحاد]أ۷٥٥]‏ 


ٌَأ٣٣۸٢٢۶٤٥٢٠٥٠:..‎ ٢٦٦۷ 8۲عات٥‎ 
1943 )٥؟0156 ۷ج‎ 0۲0۷1١۶ ع‎ 


وچہںںك ٥۷‏ 8ج٥‏ جنا؛ ٤٥٥؛‏ ںاج٤‏ ٥۶٥٥ا۲٥‌تانا؛‏ 
٥اا‏ ٭لہں ٥٥۲ا‏ ٠ھ‏ ہہ ٥ا‏ ةآن٥ہ٠‏ 
٥ (٤‏ 1۷۵۶ا ٤ہ‏ ٭ہ(اا[ہ 3۷۶۰ء ئ٤‏ اعمّاعط ٥ا ٤٥3۰‏ 
٥ام80م‏ .روا 16٤‏ ”۷ط ٥٤‏ ٥اںہ‏ عط :ءطنتاء لا 


ل1٥ ۲ا‎ 1٥۳١ ۷۷۰ ج‎ ۷۵۷ ٥نا.‎ 80٤ ٤ا٥٥‎ ج٣٣‎ ۲3٢۷ ۷۷٣ لہہہنادطا‎ 61 ٥ 
یتاق ہ ا5‎ ہ٣‎ 8٤ رز ۶۲ءجہ|‎ ۹×]٦5:]: ماںہء‎ 3۷١ ہا‎ 
8۷۵۲٥٥ 1٤ ٥١ ا3١‎ 6٥ ن.اوں‎ ٤5٥ق‎ 


وا ۱ ۱ عفہ1 1م ممنغنععدا عطا۲ ةھھ عنسطعئنئکا 


ا]ع۱۱۵٥٥٥‎ ۸۸۹۷٤۷ عہاہ؛٠:: ابںہ‎ ]ا٥١‎ ۸۲٤٥١ <٥ہہب٥٭٭٥‎ ۱٣١ حەءوآاا٥‎ 

۴ہ ہہ٤۶:1٥٣”ح×ہ‏ ٥٣۷٥ءع‏ د ۷۶ہ )۱۲ .1948 ۲۰ل ٭ج ٣٣‏ ٭-ٌ٘ح ٤ہ )۱٢۴ ۱۱٥٥٥١٢٥٠٢‏ ٥ا13‏ 

ا١٠1‏ ۔ٴ٥[٢١۲‏ ٥٥١٦ء ۸٣٣۴‏ ٤:ا:‏ حاجںہ :اہ ٠اا‏ 'ەامہءح 1:5ٴا811 ۰١ا‏ 
:۶٥ںج٣٥ ۳1٢‏ ٠۰٤٤٤٠آجاء٥6٤ح‏ ہہ) ۸۷۵۰ 1|۱ ]ناج ںہاا) ۷۱۳٢‏ ,ااآ٣8.‏ ۔ 


ور بط ج٤‏ ۔صوط ۲| |ل ,/3بہرہ ۔' ہ۲۷ تط/ را۸۹ ہ۸۷۰٥‏ ,ہ۰ا/ بزر/ ۷ا“ ۱ 
وججروء 5ع۸چ رزط1“ بلہنہ رااجرہجہ ہہ حول ج ٢٢۰‏ ءہہ۴/ہا نرااكتارك1ا 
1ا رو /جوط بجحدبب+ جءط ادہل ۂءسص٤ور‏ و ءوب ۶۰۰۰ا ۱۶۲۶ تل ۸۸۷| ٠۰‏ :اچ۷ 
چیہنامودے۔ہ ہ2 ہبی تر رج "19+47 ہرز ہویب ہم/۶ ہ۲۷ ۸۷۸۷0٥۷۸۲۱3۸1۳۰۳ ۴٢۷‏ 
۱ 3۱۱۰م 


٤+‏ لال :ہ٥١٣۱‏ 600.000 ١٤٥ا:؛‏ ٭ ہ٥ںج‏ ٣د ۲٥۱ ۸:٥٤٤٤‏ ۵ہہعا 
رمزںرط و جبورےیدءط ہ۸۷ ۔۶۰٥ہ٦٢١ا ‏ ز٥ا)‏ ٤:ءہا‏ 1۱4.000.000 ×٥٥ <٥‏ م٥٥‏ 
و بروم| ۴وج د۴ آ۷عہںء وہ وےبب ۲ متا ہں۲۰/ بہج!:ء/اإوط لہ ہہا/ ۷۳ہ ا8 77:6 
/ لنمہروووط حب‌وجز +ہوہ لحمہ ‏ ز "لچ م!۶٢'‏ _ہزا٢/ت ۸۷۸۰۰٤۶‏ ,ہ۲۸٥/۸۷:ہءج‏ 
ہاہیں ء7۶ ا(مءرزوںہ جردںدجا +ہ, مجبمءلل ہرم‫یرہلمہ| لوا فء ہ٥‏ [)(ٌہا ۹7۷١۷‏ ۱۳ہ ۱۷۷ 
) روب/] دو ہز +۳٥٠ہ۷ہ0ر‏ حی۷تچ د رلٌ‌ںر رو حبہ۸۷ ۸٢١٢‏ ٦:ا3/ءٴٔبرءلن‏ ج 52۷0۷ /3 
!رہ ]بر بل ہر ہہت ضت۳۷/ء ج(-۔ر ہز بب اات٭ ہل بہومطًا اہم 232570:000000 
ا٦ہرں۱ںم‏ ئ/ ٤ہ‏ ج٥‏ ٗآاولںبررں اجعہ مرہہ ۶ہ ہہ ہبجہرول 
: ْ ٠۶۷یا‏ ٘رہب 
روپ +مہءہمدلن 365.٥۸۳‏ ۸۸۷۰ ۸ ہّہو ا ا عءنطا ١٥۵‏ پفآاہہء ٥٣ا‏ 
.إطزوروم ٣ز‏ تيب 1948,۷۷ ےہرںز برا ججرواں:ت/ ئ:/| ۷/2ك۷/ ۷۷/ج ہ١‏ /۷ء٣‏ ہم 


وو بں۔جر ت71 ہل ہت ور جرہہججر جرو ججرواںحكہ۰/ جزانہ| "ا۷ا ٭ ٣۲۰۷م‏ ہا 


ہرو ور و عہ:7۶ہ”ہا ٥١‏ × ۸:7 ر(ازیں + ہو جری ۷ہ ہہ را۴۰٥//‏ ل٥٥‏ ×۷۸ 


ہجو براا/وحر ب۸ ۷كا +ہںط - مز ے‌لإ۔وججر ء۳ ت]٥,ی۷‏ ۸۷۳ ”ل/۷۸۰ 2۴ -- ۰۸۷۰۳ہ0۵مم 


وںوط۴مز ررمںم - جرہآرں/جہ> جرہہہرںہں ورز ۷ رح ن۶ا + ات ج:/1/۶(٦٥٤‏ :اد٭ٴی ہ[| ۱| 
رور گك[ںوی ہ۳۰۸ جر:-ہارتلاںہ ۷ ہی ی۷7۳//ز "۶اا اك :٣۷ہ"‏ ۵۹3۷۰ ٥ہ‏ 1,اںاں 
م۳۰ 


عر ۷ج۶“ ,.٦3(۹4؛‏ 0 ٣٢٥٣٣۳۲8۵ب۱س۷)۳۱ػ۸۷‏ صہ كءداات ء اط ۷۶٥‏ ٥آاہہ)‏ ٦1ا‏ 
إزاروں برججرد 1۰[ جہاكد۷آل 0۲/ وجرن|جر وجر ۷ جرح 71947 برد۸۷ ۲[ 3000٥۷۸۷۷۷‏ 4/2م] 
رز اہے۔ءبیںوہہد< بہہ۸!اا ہو مہہزالوول وم۶إ ںوج ٥٢۷‏ ىا۷۳۰ہ انی 0٥/۷‏ ۷۲۶۲ ,62مںل 
وط جل/ا۷ یہاہ ءحرون‌مں‌جو مب ملںہل ہ۴ بہآایر[77ہ0) ۱٥۵۷۳‏ الط 7۷۸(۸ 
ےبرںز ||" !ہہ ہ1۸ )لاہ ں :نہ ۴ہ بل‌ہەاال حط ك۷/د,ا۰ت۷۷ 11۵۱١١۶‏ ۷۷۵ا 
:امہ٥5‏ و + وط رزج۱ ۸ ہز حہبرہلبروہرےلرہ/ رہہ ب(۷ہ۸ ہ/ ۷ات 30۱/۲ ٢۷/۱/]۸‏ 
۸۲ہ طعطبں /ہ بت ہجہہ٭ہچز جہز +وہز ہہت ھعتاا+لن ہہ 3٥:۱۰‏ مزاول 
ہ/۶/ا+ چرویں بیہر77 ں-ادہءل ںول رہ/ ہم؟/ج ہیرجان ۱/۰ ۸۸۴۷۷۷ ٥٠١‏ ۷چ ہادمٔا ءا 
7جچ' ہوں/] ۶ہ را ہدوہ( ۴ہ رح ہل ررںز +رر‌- ئکب:/1 ا۷٥٥‏ جہ*ا. ہہ ل/ط اماوالت۷و 
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قنفه1]امممنئتاغعوم عط۶ة حص ع نسطعفکا 


ىے[ا1” )۲١٢٢٢ اہ٥۱۵۲٥ ۱۷۸۷٥۰٥۷٤۷, ا٤6 ۷۷۲۶ ۷ ہ٢ا ٥٥٣‏ ٣۵۲٥حھ‏ 
ک0 ٤‏ 0 ہہ٥٥ا‏ 6 ة٥‏ اںدہء ؛؟؛٣٣١ہ۷ ]]١‏ 153۲ رک 0۸۸۸ 
٠٢ ٤ ٌَ‏ ء ۔جد ءا ا۱ "١ داا۱٤۱٤ ۷٥۰.‏ ہاا3ء اهەءمص1۷] د :مہا٥‏ ٠أ‏ ١دا‏ 
۲٥۹٢۷٢٢ ٤٥ ٠ا٤‎ ٤٥ ۷۷۸‏ ١٥ا]‏ 1 ص× دامااہءمح ءح ہہە؟؛ عه حاہل ٤)١‏ طاءآہا؟ ٠٥‏ 
ه۴٣1‏ ٥٥٥٥ا ٠١‏ ۲٭جد٥‏ ۶ا3 ۷۷۵۶۰ 1۰٦3۷۷۰‏ ۲۵ما ۸اح٤۶‏ ٥٤ہ [6٥‏ عءآتا خ3ا] 8٥0‏ 
رأہ] ٥١/‏ 0/:۱۴:ہ ۷۶ء 70 ٤‏ ۸۸۶۱۰۷۰ ۸۲۷ا ہعا ٤٥‏ چہال۲ ہ۸ --- 
۶| 1037 ۷1ج الاب حامل رہ/ ہل ہ٣‏ روجیں ہزرہ[ ۶۰ز ۷۷:٠‏ چاک٥٥ت‏ 3۸١٥ا‏ 
700 ا)۶ دہ|۱ہ کہبمدااىنہ] ہ۶٥‏ ہہجالب رہاط ا۷اموزروس ںو بر/ل۰7۳ا ۱٢‏ ذ۔۰٥ذ۶7ا۰۰۹٥0٥)‏ 
ا ہ٥‏ ہدچعط اہو :م۷ (:/ ۲۷۰ء۷ ,واج ورام |ہ امہاہہ ٥۸۸۷ امدہ٥:۰ہاء:ہ ٥۱‏ 


وا ا أ٭ہ2 جردالہ/ ز۴ ۴ہ اك ہء وب// ۴ھ برچہ( ۲ج ب لو رہ ۷ہ "1ط ۳ اہ دُل ١٥‏ 
ج2٭'حز ور ںہر !ا ہیل زہ٦٥ ٥3۷١۰‏ 


اذا! 5١٠٥. ا٥ا ۰۷٥٥‏ ں۸ ۲٢٢ ٥١٥٥٥٥3٥1۰+ ٠ط 5ط[٥٤٥ 5کا٣ 1٥۴١۸2‏ 
"ءا ۶ع2۷ط :ا چاجہ ۶ا ہ؛ اہءہہہاو ہہہںا ہو مز(باو؛ء م۶ۃ اد ہاع ۴٣‏ ٦اا‏ آ٤ا‏ 
۸/۸ 40ھ ہ/ ۔اٌہہار× اط ا۷۰(۷ن< اون وحمرن/ ورإز ماں٣زارویتث:٣ ٥١‏ ٭لەألك“ 
اؤ×ہہ ْأہ :تا مد ھا ل۔//اە۷ ٥ژدر])‏ ہدوبببام/ وط ۷ڑ( :امادا۸ ۷لا ۸۰۷أای۸!ٌ 
10 ح٥(‏ ۷۰۶۷۷ ۶د ہ۷٥۱دط۲‏ ۸۷۸۷۰ ںول روجزوری .ہدک ٦أاہم۲ہ ٥٥‏ 


:ن۹ 1٥/٥۶‏ ٠٠ا‏ +دمچیءبدء دج × ہج ہہ/!رہں ۱۶٢‏ رز مہروەہہہ: ٥3۷۰‏ 
2و" جہ۷۲۰ 5٥ا٦5‏ 


۸۷۸۵۳۳۸۸۵۸۳۵۸ 3٥۷ کہ ہنا‎ ء11٥٦‎ ٣3) ؟٥۰۱‎ ۷۸۷۵۶ ا٦٣5‎ ٥٥۱ 
8٥۲۷ ۲ا3٢‎ ؟ں٣ااہم و06‎ 


ئا | :ا:6 ۷۵٣ ٥٥٥1 ا٥٥٥ ٣٣١٢٢‏ اا۷ ٥‏ ۲۲۰۵۲۳ ۱ 
468 نل اااہں ۱ص3۲۱۱:1۱۱م ١ا]‏ ۱۳ء زھاد0 مم ہاہ+رں) ۳٥ا۸١۷‏ 5۵۷ ہا اا0١‏ 1ٴا0 
|ا:أا ٤ہ‏ “×إ>ەلع ١ا٢‏ ٥ء‏ ںیقٰەتا ءامام۷٥)ءد3٢یق ۲٥٢٢٢‏ ٦؟'‏ ٥ں‏ چا ۱۹ ۷۵۸۵ 
اءااچہ ۲۲١۵۷‏ ہما ٥6٥‏ چد بااہ ۰٥ع‏ ءا )ا اتا ممووں لہ ںا ٭نا ۵٥791|‏ 
دبںچجا +ہہ 4 اںہ ٢‏ بزداہا ٢٢١٢٥۳د۶)‏ ١3ا٤‏ ن۸جا: اد ۵٥٥‏ ع7ہال١15‏ ۔۶٥٥أ٥ہ٥ا۶‏ ا 
٥0:!؛ ٦٣١١٢٢‏ ٥٥ا:أ‏ ١۱٥ج‏ ١ا٤‏ ہہ نع ٥"نجٌّتا ١‏ اںہ۸۷ ]آ ووںیقٰہا ,ہہ ٭٭+ا 
رات ئ :اہ٥‏ ۷ء ٤١ ہ٢جد۳[۶٭ ٠١‏ 4ج ہہ مہا۱۸ ۴٠؟‏ :537ا ۶۲۶53۲۴ 

,۔”۷ہ٠٥ل 1۱١۳۲ ٣٣١٥٣٣٣‏ ہہ ٥۱ء۳٥‏ عنط ط٠‏ .ہہ ٥طاہ(‏ دەل+ ہ6 ۷۸۲۰ 
و((إ) ۴ہ ۴۷٠٢‏ اں1:۱ار/اتء ہراا/7۳ جبدا/م| ہأ ۰۷دت۲]! ءأإں ہیإررو:۲ 7/۸6 ۷۲۹۲۵۰ 
ہارومء|ط(۲/۱ ۱۲ ہ8۸ 57ل ہ2 ہ٥‏ ہ٠ا٤ں۷ہ۸‏ ۱ا1 ۲۶۶۴ مور زی مہ//۷۷٣‏ 93۷۷5۶۰ 
۸۷۸ !ا:۷۷ ٥٥۶‏ جہبء ٥م‏ ٥ہ‏ إرہ(] ت ٣‏ ۶ا٣۷٣٣٣۳‏ ب۶ماک مرو ہہوجہہ:٦7ا‏ :۸ا٠‏ 60ے3111+ 
:٢:/4‏ ارح ۰۰ٴہہب!إزا :آ۴٤ا١ا‏ وو *۷‌وورای ا ۷۷٥۷۸۱۷۶۲‏ 


6 ہ) ۵۷؟ 4 اداد ۸۰ہ ۰× ٥٠٢١٥ہا‏ یو ج٠‏ ازج زج چہناہا ۸٤۳‏ 
3۲111ح أہ ٥٣٣۲م‏ 


6۷ں ۰٥اداد٥۱٥٥ج۴۴۳‏ ءا )ا ہ٣۷۳‏ ۷اادلحٌٴہ ہراچزنا ہہ ۷۷۵۶ ۳۲٥ا‏ 

۴ل ١٤۱١ا 15١1٥٦ 3٥٤٥٤ ۵41:٤٥٢‏ ٤ہ‏ ۰٥۱٥أ٥۱ہ٦١‏ ںصہح| ١ا٣‏ آتاجں١‏ ٥ا‏ ]ا ٦53٢‏ 
٥٥ ٦١٢٢٥٢‏ ا!ہ ۲۱۹۲۷ ٤‏ ١٠۲اءد×‏ جمںو جمراخ)ہ باءدہ ٣٣۳٣‏ ہہ٥٠٥٥0٥7)۲۱ہء‏ 
:٥٦٣3م‏ ]ہ )وی ١اا‏ ع٥أ5٥٦٥٦اا‏ ۱1:۷ ۶ء ءتا5] 


ٗ 


إ 


201 ۸تف۸2اا)م۔ ہمنٹن اعدم عط قغدی نساع۰”مگا 


ْ .۰٥ء‏ ٠٤ہ‏ ٢هّا‏ .1947 ١١‏ مصدعہاا ٘اءناا۷ .ہ٥ہ‏ ٠1۷۶ا‏ ٤ہ‏ ءی ٤ہع ٢٦٦‏ 
١ا‏ آہ ڈآاونام )٤١‏ ادا . ںہہ٣ہ٥ء‏ ۶ح .1947 ۱1ا ٢۷۰۶ء‏ ٠٥٠٤ہ‏ ١۲م ۷٠ ٢٢‏ 


١٥٥۲٠ن۸3٥ع ۱ہ--اں+؟ ا)٣ ٤ہ عامہءم‎ ٥٥٥٥٠٥ 1۱4ا‎ ہہ٠٥‎ ٦٤٥٥ ٠:5٥٤٤. ۸۸۱۱۱۷۲ 
0۲6م‎ ا3۹١‎ ٠)٥ ؛3د٥-"ا۶+-‎ ٤ا٠١‎ !|ا۰٥١١‎ ۷٢٢ ٢:ا أہ ہہ آمہ0‎ ٥۵ 8۱۰٣د٢‎ ا۱١١‎ 
ا٥‎ ٠۷۲۵ 8٤ ؛)ا١‎ امآ٢اا‎ ہ٤‎ 88٥1ع‎ 8۰ 


8 ٥ہدا‎ ا٥18‎ ٤)١ [۷ہہہ۲ اہ ناناەم‎ ٥٥٦ ٤۱ا١‎ ٠٤٣٥3٥۱۰ )٥٥٤/٤٤٥٤لەه٤؛‎ ۰ 


١٤۰۱”ا!‏ ؛د>ممہ خماونہہ ۰۷٤۸ئنط‏ ١3۵ا‏ ءجدہ) دآہ ٥٥۸١:۵ 2 ۵٤۴۶٤37٥.‏ ط1ا 
؟ہ 3٥٤٥٥ ں١٥ ٣٤٥۵1۱۲٥۰٢٢‏ 9>چ٥٥٥٥ء‏ ا۷ ۲۱۱٢۷٢٢٢٣١۵٢٢‏ ات انام 8٥ٴنہ۱ء‏ اہ 
٢١ ٤٥‏ ە(ەە ام 13۴۰ اا1اك :ەجچہهد٘اء ×ہزدہ: ١١3]ا]‏ ۲+>٠ا:۳ح ٣۱۵۷‏ ہہ ہہ آا ٥0٥01‏ 
٤ا 8٤ 1٢‏ ۰٥2م‏ ط8ا ء نا٤‏ ۴ ٥۱٥٠٥٥٥٠‏ - حاں؟ ٤١‏ ٤ہ‏ ۷ امہ چجہءع ات انام 
آآه ٠ب8‏ .ہادعچد ۷٢٢‏ جں ہع ااہ ہہااا۲3۲۱ اا٣‏ ٤ہ‏ 5۲ )٤١‏ .ا۳۷۱۱ ۱٢‏ ٥ہ‏ دہناما 
ل4ھ عطإا )۸‏ ٥٥ا‏ ہ١۲‏ ٤ہ‏ ما اجا× ا٤‏ ۲٤ا ١1 ط۷١ ا٭٥ د۷ہ١ 4٥1‏ اںہ ‏ نا 
1٤‏ اد ۷۰ ٭ نات 30 .۲۸۰۶ <دج٥آاہء‏ ہ٭٭ا ا١‏ 3ا :۲16 ٤ہ‏ تاتاجأ٢‏ ١ا٠ ٥1‏ (ئ٥٥]ا!ہ‏ 

۷ا ۶٢۸۰٠٠‏ 0 دا٭٠‏ 30 1۷ابۃ٥٣ف‏ ۸١۱۸۸۰د۱م‏ ہ٭٭ا ١ا‏ ٥۱٥1:۱٦3۲م‏ ءا 


8ہء]ہ٥‎ ءہ٥لہچج‎ ٤8ء‎ اا١‎ بہںا١ لا‎  مء۲٥٥٥٠٥‎ ا١‎ وںہا٥‎ 8٣:5 
ہہا٢٢۷٦٢ آما اہ آاآاەح‎ ج٣3۰‎ 


“٣اہو :ہاج رایہال ہمہ ہویں بر ,٣نبروا ۸|ہ ت.ہاہج‎ ٠١۱۷۱٢ ہز براہہ‎ ٤۶ 
راجزہ ”۷ط مہا "77:۷ ط ء۶ " ۴۷ا جچہامہہ٣٣د جہاء://+ ۷١۸۰ا 1/۰ ۶ہ‎ , ۶ 
۲۲۹۷۱۱ ہ٥ ,ادیہ+ظ‎ ۹٥۷ ٥٠ہ +رلہاوادہ |ہ ہ‌وچء|‎ ٥٥۸٥٥ اطاآ/1:٥۸۳۸6۲۰ بروجیبا نما‎ ٥ 
ار//07 ۰/۱ :۷۸/۸ زتاہ :ا1۶ ۷ا) ۴۶ہ وہر ٘ رز وراہ  د+طا ۶١ا13 +صئرتہ۸٣ ۷۷ا‎ 
یہ۸۷۰۰ ہہااەم‎ )اہ۷ہی٥‎ ۷١٢٢ یرہ ٥ہ ت٭‌ ہو ل[كں۷ج‎ ہ٤‎ /(" ٤٥٥٥ ہ٥ جرم/ا] حاون‎ ت٤۶‎ 
1۲ ٥٤ رس ۱۸۶ !۷ہ١؟٢٣۳م لآ ہج ۶ت(/ہروم7 بر مہ1۲ ۶ہ ٥ہ//٠٠۰ہ۲م تاماایرہ‌]‎ 0 
ہر نان ہر جع رہ۷۷ ارت ۷۳ہ۱۵ ىاہں‌فہ٤ہ ۶۰ط ۲|/و ہ2) ٥ہدا ہ۷ ءا‎ 
۷۷۶٣ءہ ہامادہمہ/زار :ا۸۸ ہہ/!ادم ہا براددج کوراا ۴ر ہا دید اہن وہتہہہ‎ 
۷ا۷ہ )روم‎ ٥ /۶//۶۳ ۹25 ۱ 





2072ھ 


8 ذ١١ہ١‏ حدعمتءغتغعوم عطا 4 ص2 ۱ نسسطا ۰ئ کا 
٥٢٥٦٥٥٢:‏ 


.69.. م ..اتق ۔جہ ,۸ نط5۶53 ادہءہء:> ہز۸۷۸۵ ,15۲:4 ۔1 
۔190.< ٣۲٥۱۰۸۱۱٢٢.‏ ۷۲۶ 1518 .ک۸ ,۸280 2 
۔.401۰. .نات .اہ ٣٢‏ :٥ج212‏ .3 
.43۰.ط ,151۵ اا1 عدہناداعط ۲3۷8-3۶18۶ ,..6.۷ 40۲۷۰ ۸٥ء‏ ۔4 
.3۰م .۶ اطا .5 
ےط 0 ا0ف 00ہ ۔ا ط553 ۳31٥ء‏ ٣ہ[۸۸۵‏ ,1110 ۔6 
.341۰ ٠٥كما‏ صہ ]ءدمٌما:ا ا1ا وبا 51٢ ٢.,‏ ,کا:8] ٦۲نا‏ .7 
: 9و5 .حت۱× .ہ۷ ٦۲35:۶1٥۲ ہ٢ ٥٥٥۸٥١٣,‏ .8 
9۰ ..ت .تہ ,۸ا ط553 اد×ہہء:> ۳ہز[۸/۸۵ ,۲13۲51 ۔9 
٦۲۵۲51٥٣ ہ٥‎ ٣۰٥٣٠٢٣١٣٣,۷[. ×1 5.611.‏ .10 
:376م :1× 1514.۷۰۱۰ .11 
.2:4 ناٌ .٭مہ ۰535:۷ (وح٥ہت‏ ۳ہ[۸۸۵۸ .13۲714] .12 
.269-270 حح ,زج ءا880 ٥٢١٤٤ہ‏ :3۶م ,چا ۸۸۷۶۱٣۷۸ 1٥٥٥٥٢١١. ٢۶‏ .13 
270.ح .5| .14 
.271م ,.ة ط1 .15 
.21.ح ..ەآط5ا! .16 
0 (زهل۹۵٥٥۲۲‏ ا :٘نااہ .17 
 . ۰‏ ئا :)۸۸ ۵٥‏ 34م ..1510 :19 ۱ 
+ مہ .ا ۷۸٥ا۶٥۸۷۸۷۹‏ .19 
11٠.۰-78‏ :7ك : 
آہ۔) ۔ 
307ھ ح نہ0 2:۸۷۸ 1909 ا 2 
.26 .ال .۔حہ ,ا 35ا5 ومحءہ٥ں‏ ٥٥([۷۱۵ا‏ : ا ٠‏ 
0.8 ون .مہ .ا ٥۷۰‏ 0 .22 
۱ ری و .ا عصطااہ) .3 
7 ا ا تا ری و 
۱ 1 3 ۰ 7 3 
ع ەل “م1614 جا 559 ٣]٥ ٠٤٥٥٤٥‏ ی۸۷۸ .0 ٤۲۲٥.۰‏ 1 2 ول0 7 ۱ 
,ہ53]۴٤1ہں‏ ۸۷۸ ,۳ ٥ج٥21 ٠٣٣‏ 0٥٥1٥و۹‏ ,1947 ہوںوں۸ھ 10۶ تل 276 
ہم .مك"ہ٠..٣‏ ٥:٥٥اج٥1ے2‏ .26 
.439.,ط .. 
68 .ان .جہ .ہا 27.۸۸0516۷ 
: 245-2346.مع ..4؛5ا| .28 
1 !مم .حہ (0٥055090, ٠.‏ .29 
صا ۸إ ہ٭ ٥‏ 
کر یت رجہ .ا ۸۸۵۷۰1٥۷‏ .30 
۱ +4ود-283.مم ,.ەاطا .31 
4ج3۔۲۰283م ..1814 .32 
: : وز۸۸ 3۲۲٠٢۷۰‏ 
اک ا :0 5606060 ٭ 2 
ہوحاەفثہ .3 بروھ .۰×۷۱ ۷۵۰۱۰. ,یہ ۶ھ بروزیم ٠١,‏ ٭۷۶٤٢٥۹٥‏ و .234 


3724.,ع ..اأ٘ ٠مہ‏ :را86 .5و 


03 ا 
ى٥‏ : عنتةا ٤ہ‏ و٥٤٤-‏ ت...... 





ان1ا۱٥٥٥ہحج ۶ہ‎ ٢٣۳٥ ۲۳166٤ 


۱ :81 ٤٥ا‏ 4ءمندام٭ہ ہ٥ہطا‏ عحط ٠٤‏ مل چہااء٣‏ ٣م‏ ١ا‏ ما 
و 62 ۸۷ <٥‏ "ط٦‏ عءہہ٥إ٤3[ہ‏ وبا عط؛ ہہ 8٤۰ 01۷۱٥١٥٥‏ 8ا 
٥7 1‏ عنط :+۷ ؛عامجہہہ ٠٥‏ ہ۳ اصهطء١ہ:‏ ١ا٤‏ ٤٥٥۱٥ح‏ ۶۲ھ ف ٥۸۶ج‏ موا 

: ا١ امہ ۰ہ :۵۲1:1 ١ا: ١ح٦ ٥ءومندام×ہ صععطا ەدا عهطا‎ 1٤57٥8 
ئا:ہ5ا:05ہ؟‎ ۲١3٠5۷ ٤:۴ اوںہا؛ .٭۰صہمح٭ہ ات ناناەح‎ ٤:٠٥٥ ۷۷۲۰ :.:6٤ 
٦۱ا٭]۲31۷٣۵‎ ل1٤٤۴٢1:ہںاخت6۶ ۔ہہ؛)‎ 


ہں ٥۲[:3‏ ا 


آوواعاج 


٦ ۸۶۵ 7‏ امسہ .ہ٥٥‏ اا3طاہںہ۸۸ ؟۔۔ ئ'اہہچ+: عاطہ دوہ“ عنلط٢‏ 
نے ۸۵۷۵2.71 ٣‏ ٥١۹١۳۷ص‏ 4ص چہاااا دہ 4ت ٥ضا ٠٥‏ 89٥]اں؛:٢‏ ُّ 
0 0أ ۸7 6ء ہ) یومثر ںہخ ءاہں؛ ۶/ :۰:اٴوچہنا ہا ۲٢۷‏ گدررتان 
272) ۲۰۷۸۸۷ص وہ/ ئا3ہوج٘م ہ٣‏ × چ۷ 0س بإ ن٤‏ ۲ مروجاجررنں0 جہرں1۴ ۲۶9۷ ۳ 
.۸ ک۱| 0+ 216 ہوا ئرم/ جرز خورث٤‏ لو نول ٥ں‏ بج جرٹ/جروں ۔و:اا/ظ5 ۳۸۳: 
۱۷۸۶۶لاءء 2۶۶جوجاط ۸۷ا ۴ہ وہہم اہ جہاہہ۷ز+رجمص ۶۷ا1 ہیں7 ط1 ہج نہ .ںو 5039/1 

1۶7 3را 1۲7 +7[/116 ۵0كم47> زرہں ل) ومن ۔ت/۴ 9۴ 


۲8ئػہد۰٦ں‎ 


6ء ۷١۵۲۰ 0٥‏ 1۷۷۰ ہ١٤‏ 1۲ 1۵۲ 5[77۰اء 5۶۱۷ع٣۳ ۸۳٢۵٠٢٥٠٢‏ , 
7 ھ حتاف حجمناہ 3ءء ١ط‏ )ەل ئا صہلاەںو ١ا]‏ ١سىط‏ ٭عث0ہ(آ0۷٥٦م‏ 0:ہ 0ا 
٥۵٥١ +7‏ ٥ہ‏ [چھ تہدثعا ٥٥ہ‏ ۸۷۸۵۸۷ 7ہن ںای 0ھ :حھااء ؟ہ عیع 


)ہ0۰ ئئنہ:8ا٤‏ ۵۷۰۵ ۷٥ط‏ 4اںہ عەہنصصدام ءمہ٣ح‏ ا٤اہ‏ ءامدی ا 
۱ .کت ۱۷ 


066ا[ 3 ٤‏ 8ص٥‏ ٤٤ہءہد‏ ؛ود ۲3۲۲۱۲٢٠۱٠٢‏ ٤ہ‏ اح ٥1٣ح‏ ٥ا٤‏ ع0۲ 

٤ہ‏ حو٥اد‌طہ٥طم ٤٣١(٣‏ ہدعچدط ۱ئ٥۶‏ ۴۹ھ ہ٥+۲8۵ہ۸۷۸۲۷‏ ,٥ء‏ ہںہ۸٥صہ ‏ دی ها۳ 
!۶× ٥ا٠ ٠١‏ چہأ۲۵ہ ء۸ ۔!ٌٌ ہ۶ ء٥۷‏ ٥٣٭ا‏ د٥ا‏ ١د‏ ۳۷ء۷٥‏ ١ہدا‏ ١ا٤‏ چصنئجصسطا 
×ج جٔأا ہ٤٠‏ ٥ج٥ 1٤١ |ا٥اا ٥٥‏ ,۱ئ3 3708 5:۱3٥‏ ں۸۷۸ ہہ٭ب۸اہما 85۲٥٥۲٥٥٥٤٥‏ 
ہة ١٣ا۵۷دھ۷۸۷‏ (ا۱/٥۵٢۷ہ::۷ )]۲٥٢٥٢ )٤‏ 6ا٢‏ ۴ ہ8 ںوج نا ہہ ۱٥۲‏ ہد 
17 ط٤‏ ماەز ہ٤‏ ۰٥٤ج٣5۶‏ باءمہ1ہ۶ ا) ٥ع‏ : ×٭ەبوھ تنا ص٠‏ 8۷۵۶۲۷۰15 


.(۳۴ہ/۷ +8 ۸۸۷۳٠۵۱٠۴۷٢‏ ٥۱٥۹ء‏ ە٭ہمؤ) 0516ا ۔ 


۱ :ما‎ ہ٤‎ ح3۲3۲٥ہب٥٠:۷‎ ٥٥۵ت)‎ +3۲ ]٤]۴ 1۷ 5865 ۷۸۷۵۲۴ ٣٥ 
8۲93 1٥1٥م‎ ٭ہ١٥ہا., صد‎ ١ ۸۸۰٥٠3 اا٥٥ وزد؟ ۱۶ء ٌٌنا‎ ٠ہ‎ ٤طع‎ ۲۲[/٣٢٤.۶ چہز ںا‎ 
داءے٭ہ٭ح+> ئطا‎ ٠۱ )ا١‎ ِا3٥ا٭٥‎ ہ٤‎ ٥٢:٠٢ :ا3]ا] ,1947 1۱۷ںز 5وج ہہ ء۔یق‎ 


سے سے٠‏ چا ہے سے 











204 ع۷كم1)ہ دمتائناعدم عط اغھتھ عنسطغعکا 


٥۸ (۲‏ رہ۰ہ۲/ 51٥1۶‏ ۷۳ہ//1 >د‌ِردہاء ۴٦۸۴ھ‏ تہءلدہجٔہانہ| ہد|نہ]| م,/“ 
- ہہبولومز ءہءامٍہہ ںہ ح۷دّا مئ٣51۷‏ :۲1۸ ٤۷۷۷‏ :ہا ٤۰‏ ء۰ ہہ!ا:1ھج/ااہ 
ہءل ہدبہهادہ بہج بر۔ہ// براا/دجہ| ا ہہ / ٥1:۳‏ 


۸۷۱۲۰۱۱۵ 8٦ ٭ہچہہ>‎ ١۸۰٠٢ ۷۰۲۷ اہ‎ :ا١‎ ہ٦ہ٭٥‎ ٤٥ 
8۲11:5 ٣ز 01ص5 ٢۷ہ ۰ہ۸۷‎ ح8۲3٥ہب٥۲۷۷‎ 53١ .ا۹ء مدا‎ ا١‎ ٠٢3٤٥: ٭طا ا۷د ہ۸۷‎ 
ا٥عداا‎ ۷ ٥٥٥م‎ ٭ہ١٦٥ہا‎ 51 دح ہہ‎ ۹٤3ا۰‎ ا٥یىصح‎ ٥ دح‎ ؟ہب٭٣ہاچوہ‎ ۱۹۱5۱٥ ۲ 
۳۷ ۳۱۳۷ع۱اہ۷۲:: ٥٥٥٥ء 1:۷۷۱۷ ئا! ہہ تناد ہاامدہ ؛ہ۲ ا‎ ٦٦ ٥٥٥6٥٭‎ 


8-٠۰‏ ا١٤اںہ٦؛؟‏ عنطا؛ 6۲+ زااءب پاءہ:٢٠×٭٭‏ )ا ٥۸۸۰۵دام‏ ٦ہ٥) ۶٥‏ دا5 ٥۷‏ ]ا 


.ح15 ۰۶٥‏ اداد -بجا ١اں۸۷۰‏ 1۱ 8٤۰‏ .3655ا 


7 ×ج ء٥‏ آچہہ ١ا‏ ہ٠‏ ءاداداجہتء٥د ۲٥‏ ۵۰ب ہوتا2۵ ۳ہ ادا ۰ ا٢‏ 

ژ۷۳۸۵۵ ا ں‌فقٛقءٌا ٥٥.‏ ا۱اہ نا:اا81 ٥ا٢‏ ہ۷ تا ن80 ٦٢‏ ۰ج۷۸۷ ]٢أ 50۲1٤٠ :* 8٥0‏ 
٣ ہ٢ ٥‏ و ١۱ہ‏ ١ط‏ فاںدہ طءزا د1ا ,اءءزاآاداءہل 3۷١‏ 
۷نا ۸ مٌء< ۷٢‏ ۳٭چہدا :ا۸٦‏ ۔.صئ ہں٥ہہہ)‏ ٤ہ ٥١٠٢۶۸٠٢‏ ع٣0۷‏ آج 
٤۵0‏ ٥ہ‏ ۰عج٥۸۸۰‏ 38۱۷ ۶دا ١ا٠ ٠٤۰‏ ٤٥ں‏ ۶ج۷ ٥٣ 16113, ط٤ا ۱٢‏ ۳۰د الات ٥۲3٥۷‏ 
8٥ل‏ ١٥آ‏ داده18۸؟ہ 8111:5 ١ا٣‏ اد مآحاہ٣٥۵ہ٤٥ا‏ :٤ج٥١٣‏ ٥(ا)‏ باتا 5۶ہ۲ع8٥٥‏ 


۷۸۳۸۱۵۱۲٥٢۷. 

)ن .۹۷۸٥٥٥۰ ٥٥٥٥٢٢ ٥١٥٥ہ٥ہأ ٦ہ٥١۱٥٤٤ 8١ 3 ء1٥ ۶٥ ۲]!۱٥٤٤٢‏ م۷۲ 
۴ ہ٠ ١1 ٣١٥٢ ہ٤ ٥٥٥ا. ٣٢ ۸۷۲١۴‏ ٥3ا-‏ !ا۲18 ن وداج ۰ء8 ۸۸٥۷۳۳۱٥۵:!٥٥,‏ 
۱ .و ہ۸8 ٥ہچحہہ0ہ‏ 

“۲1+ 


م۔ں 1939 ججمں۶ 3رر دو جا ئاواجمںججہجررں۷) وبا اك( 0۸۲2۲۶۶ ”''_ 
واج ءا ٥٢ 0٥٥:‏ 


5:۱۱۷ ردادا1ک ]/٥‏ ایب غا/دول ما و! وز ۲جم٣!‏ عإطا! ا .77/75 کت 
ہو برا9واد: ۶۷ا ءہ[| ہہہ71 عدحجچہہ۷ ر‫ وجھرزںو +رلوزر جرز1 جلاز ہلا عذك٥٥03‏ 20/ 


ےط ك[]ں ہب ہرہہاہ مز ٥جری‌‏ ۰رہ!|ج!5 ۷ہ٠)‏ ۱۲ ۲۸!ا۷ا٥)‏ بءزط) ٥۶۴‏ ںا ٥‏ 
ما بل]ناب۷۷ :ل/۷۷۷ ۶/21:0۸۷اچ ا رمزہ[ق ئ۲ رز ۷ك ہہ ٣ِ:‏ عرالت٥/ا0(5/٥‏ ً 
واماح <تا ۷۷۷۱/۷۷ ۲۴۲۲٥۶۶٠٠۱٥۱۹٦٤۷ ٥۶‏ 'ءرد1دج|ک ۷ا ا۷ہ برا7 کیکھ مرو ذاو٥0)‏ ۸٥ا‏ 


وے'رزلہ/ ا[ |ہ ہوم۔ى جہہادتہ:ا :۷٠ا‏ رم وباجہط  ٥٥ ٠)۴ ٥۶‏ 


واق ٢ہ‏ ناج ھ3ا ٥٥٢‏ 
0ج ہ۷ ا0٥0‏ 


ہںەاج ۷۷۸۷۱۲۰ 
طم لءوں ۷ا۱ ؟ا:ە؛ 


٣۷ہ‏ ہ٠‏ ٥ە٥>< ٠٠٢٠ ٠١‏ :ہ٥٥٥1‏ ۷۶ آ۵ 
رویں ٣١‏ ٤ن8‏ .۶ء 8ہآہل ۱۷۲۴ 0۴) :ہ٥۰٥٣‏ چہ١٥۲:؛ ٥ ٥١‏ 
۷۲۴۶۷ ۸۷۸۳۵۸5 ۱۱۱ :٭ ا۳ہ ٤ہ‏ !٥۳ط‏ ١۸ا‏ 
800 وںہاااط٥٥ج‏ ١ط؛‏ ة3 ٥۰٭ح ٠ ٥٥:1 ہ٤٥ ١٥٥۷۸۲۰۸ ٠٤‏ 
۸۸۷۷۸۷۱ .ا۵ ۸۷دا ١ا٢‏ ہ٥‏ ٢٤٥٤ا‏ 5۷ج٥ا‏ و ٦ا‏ .ط8 ۷٥ا‏ 0"( 


وچ ججبر/ہ 7ہ ہ) ۴ہ :۷ہ1:18ج/۲/ رن مرج (وملج٥|‏ ۰٥۲يہ٥))‏ 7/0“ 


۔مزاووو +۱جلہ ]اہ جرہ] بہەْہمنہ اد برہ:ا اہہ مر مہ ماءمہ:ص ماہ/( 


ہم/ ملطنرر‌ںح 0جط راچاجہ / بہبہنل) برا ٣ِ‏ :أ1 مح جزدی ۶ء ۸ء ۸۶۸۷۳۰۳ا/7۴// 


205 ۱ 2١)۸١۱)ہ‏ ممناغعدْم عط) 4ئع نستطکھئا 


جرمعر بب موہ ۷ب چہزہںل إہحجیہدا آرا اہ ہہں :ا1 ۴/ہ ۷۷۷ ١ا‏ 7۸ا 
۸۲ں ۲۸/۶۰ ۰۷۲| ۷ح(ہ 77۷:ص /3/ لہ 1/٠‏ حط //۷ )لاہ 


۲٥٢ ءہہا1٥ن‎ ٥٤ ٠٥6 ح٤‎ :۰+ ج۷۱۳ ة:ء ن۷ا ]15ہ ءا‎ )٥]3١ 11١(۷ ادںا‎ ۶٤316۰ 
۷١ ان٥‎ ١٥٥٢ ۷ن٠٣٢٢٢اتأا٥‎ 800 اںاہ ٦۷٤١ا: ہہ ٣ا٥ ا٤ ہہ‎ 1 ٠: صروی۔ہ'‎ 
اٴ٥‎ )٥ہ٠٢ك!لدئ‎ ہ|٥‎ |٢٢ ٣٠١۷٥ہ/ںا/0ہہ3ہرب رم1ج1ک ۴|و ئإرح ٣ہج[ تا ۔ . . راد‎ 
اہ برطا ”ول ہںوررںرء مراوہزاہ ×ً( حل/ ابد باوصہا58 مہ)/| د ادا ہاادءلہ‎ 
- بک اط ہم وی یرہ بإامط 'چوب/ززہ مہہ بہ ہآ ہژجمرہت0] جہوجالہ| ۰ا ٤ہ ۷ہہ۷ہ:ا‎ 
ءا [۔ہ:/7 :٥۸ج ہا‎ ٥ |۵۳ جہ/۶۴ی۹۷ہ يہ ت‌ ہرورل ب۷اہء×یچ‎ 1٥٠۶ ز ژہءجیرول‎  ۂبو‎ 
511316: 30 1]: ۔رجز_ ۔جروناوجاہہز جہز جروتا -بوںر ہم ز/تہیں۴ ج۰۲ ءہرں(/+/23007]‎ 
جے -'+جرویبں ہہ عراہ‌ں‌رمہنہ) ما )لاہ جہرم// جت/ر/| ۱۷۰۲ 1۰ا ءا‎ 


ما: ٥٥آ‏ ء١‏ ٣چہہ)‏ ١ا٤ ٠١1‏ ٥٥:اا‏ :ں۸۸۰ .کا5ط! ۲۲٥٢٢٢‏ 8۲۲حھ 

ہ7١16‏ ع٤‏ ١ا‏ ٣٥ا٥اہ‏ ٤٦داءہ؛ا‏ ۰ہ چہ|اا؛ ہہ ١]٘دا؛‏ ٢٢:؛ ۷۸۶۱۲۰٢ ٣١۵۴۰‏ 

ہویں ٣‏ جضط؛ ٥۰۱3٥٠٥٥٥‏ ہ١‏ 2٭ع٥٤د5طا٭١٦‏ ١ا:‏ جہ٠٢دل‏ ٣ہ‏ )۰۲ھ ٥٥٥۹ہ٥٥٥٥٢ا‏ 

)]0118:]۱۷۵۲ ٠٤٤ ٣٥۰٥۱ج1۶1٣ع‎ 3۷ ہ٤‎ ٢٠٢٥ ۲٢1٣۰١اپ‎ ۶٤3:٤٥۰ )ہہ "+1ل٭ل ا+ ا‎ 
٢)۱ ی8‎ ء٥٥‎ ٠١٥ ١ء۱۱٥٢‎ ہ٤١١٢‎ ]00ٌ0٦۱٥ز۱ذہ٥۶.‎ 


٤٥ء‏ ۰د ہ۸۸۲۰ “٣٣٥٦٤۵‏ ۔.٥٥٤٥اطاہ٤عح‏ ء ٴا٤‏ ٥٥۱ء٥٠٥۷ )٥‏ ٥٥ل٥ہ‏ ا 
٠٥ ام:٥٥١‎ ۸۸۰٤٥٥: ٥9 ٤٤2 ۲٢۱۲٢٠٢ ۸۷۸۳:٤٥٥۰ >۲: ۸۷۸۰۴۲۴۹۰[‏ ٥0٥٥٥ما‏ ہ٠‏ 
وا ن٠‏ ٥٤٥اةط:۸۸۰۱۱۱۳‏ 81 ٣ں٣‏ ا٣ا ٥ :هء٣٭! 1٥٤٤۷٤ ۲٣۱٢٢‏ ٣اأا‏ ا)۷ >ہہ؛ ماج 
107 ہاإںز ٤ہ‏ 188 ٠٥٠٥٦٥٢ ۲٢٢٢٢٢ ۸۸۳۱۶:٥٦٤٤ ۸۸۳.۰ ۸۸۰۲۰۰ ا٥٥٤٤ 43:٤٥1‏ ۷۷۵۸اج 
:1 |۰ 1ااأهتاٌ×٦١ )٥‏ ۸۸۱۱۷۱۱3۱ ۲)۱ 


بنہ۸ں۸۷) اداہحادبەدل ہمہ دوہ اوبہو+ہحںم ہ لكہً ::::| ہاہ۷٢'‏ 
1 جروبزیں ہرم( عروافہںک ہہ +:ءہاک وبا۰۷وف0] ہ٤‏ ۲ہ ہ۸۸۰ +٭ایدہ۰٣ط‏ | د//۷ 
وجہر مز ورزب ۷۳ای عد داب ہل م؛ جرہم ‏ ہمو> یہہ ٥۴‏ ۷۶۰ ۶ ۸۰۳ ۸/۸۷۷ج 
بوووء ۷ہ۸ 2 ہز ا ہہ ہار جہنا/جط ہو جر ہر ںہایہا۷ء۴٣‏ بہ٥٥ءہ++‏ ۳/۶ ۷۷۵۶۲ ۸۷/1٥۵۸‏ 
ابرہزلرں ز ہز ا١‏ :۶٥ا1‏ /۷١:ات‌ولہ‏ وب‌و ض۷ جہہ0ہہ ہہ :۸| ٥٥٥‏ ٥ر‏ 
1 وپپوور ١۸/] ٣۳۷‏ ہ٢‏ ۷۷ا۷۰ ناوات ہوم ا و ۷رچ ےہر ّ؟ء ۷ 30۷ا ۷۷۶ .2۸۸۷ ج11 
ہروا می جز فضل:|ان ج/(ا ,ٴت!ج!؟ مہ خ ‏ ہماہ وِرحہ ہہ | ام ٢۷٢ا |٣۷‏ ہہ 
۸۷۷ جز جودہ ۱۷۸:۶ہاہہ 7۶۶ ١‏ ںہەماجح ٭بجز وص لٌ ہہ ہر ۷ڑ ۷۷ہ 0/17٣٥٣‏ 
ووں‌ول ج٣‏ ۰٠ہ۷ہ۷‏ ہہ ور// ںوہ خ میں ۷۷۷ ۔ماء! ٥٢‏ ۲۶ ن/×3/1 ۷۷۵۶ ۸)١‏ 
مزا مہ مات ۸3۷۶ ۱ ۰ . ۔ و ںول ہ٭ ٣ہ‏ ج”(ہ۸ء+ |٣٢۷‏ ہ٢6۷‏ 800 7 
)ہ اہ برحم(+ ا۷٥۸٥‏ ۸۲٥۸۶٥ی/[/:/۶ط(‏ زوڑرسںج ا روج ج|لہ/ ۳7مٌ/ ۷1+ /ہ 3۷ا:سبہ:۶ک) 
۶ئ ي[نہ/ ہ٤‏ ءدسلخہہە:م۔ ہز ك[/ںوں مرم,/ ۷۸+۶ہ/ہ ہا 7/۷۷/٣۰۰۷ ٤۰۷‏ ۷۷۱۱ 
رمز1دمزووطاحط ٥ہہ"۷۷۰۱‏ +ہہ ]0وی (۳٣ہ۳ا:‏ ۷۰ہ 'بار(۸۷ ۳/۶) 1/۸۷۷ 
4 ہوںز ممںج٘وہ ۷ہد۷۷ حبص ور۔ ۴ہ ۸4/۲ ۴/۷.۳ 1/٥۰۳‏ 31!:0۶ا5 (0:7:/۸:10۸(] ۲ہ 
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ٰ 66 

: :۶ رص‎ 0٥0 
8٥ا٥ ؛ ۵0ا ناب لم ادام×ہ ءا !ا ٭۶‎ 7 ۸8۶ ٢ ەزتانء وط ہے‎ 

۷۲۵۲ ۱۷۸۳۸۱۵۲۱١٣ ۶٤[( 5۵۷ ا٥‎ ٢ا٥‎ 81ا1:٣5‎ 0 ۶۴ 


:اج 
5 )168| 
۸۸۳۷۲ , اءہیبوزا ؟ہ ٠٥٥٠٢٢ 3٢|‏ ٥٥93٥ا٤ا‏ ۱(٣ہ:‏ با 5٦3۱٥٥:‏ اہ 


٠ 


آ0 دع 
۷ 
۸۷/ _..۔ :17ل ح۱ مہہ ہ///٥۲٢‏ موجہ امأ311:۸ )ہ۸۸ 
۲۳٢۳٠٠٢ ۴ ۵3‏ جرز جروزمزجبہتا 9+٥٥7 ٠١‏ 0ن ء51316 


0 
7 | و 
ذدآکرۓے۔‌ںور ے۔زںزمہم ء ہ٣ل‏ 7ا ا×اجا: مرج .ہر٢۰۸٣‏ ٭ما ا۶'یگلا؟ 

ک' موا ر۳ہک5ل1 


0 
۲ ۶ءء 1 
6م ءا ,۸۷۵۰ ٭ُہءہ٥م١١٣ا1‏ ٥513ا‏ 6ا ]ہ 7 :ا٥ا‏ 


6 ۱ 
٦‏ ]ہ چصقء طا :زا 800900٥0 3٥٥٥٢‏ ہوںں ۸۸۰٥۲‏ ۸53٦ء‏ ا۲ا 
ہوزراغخ اذا ۸/۸۳::٤۷٤٤ ۲۵١٤‏ مم زااہ 80 


۴2۵۰ھا0ا 

رھ 011و ۱ 

0 ۱ :1 ہبہ بفرہ[د۸/۸ رز ۴ہ ب(را3تت/ا5 وطا ... (7/09 ۱ 
اصع إزو طز[ ]۳ص ٥۷‏ 58525 


/ 

0 

ات کاەالہ ٭طۂ ہو بض+ یہ زط( ہرںنبب٥+ن ٣+‏ 
: رر .نگ٥1‏ إان :ا513 


راز 
2 
رس 7٥نا‏ ٥٠ہ‏ را۷ ٥ط‏ 
٣٢۲ ۸٤‏ ,مہ۷ بااہ ٥ہ ۲٤۵۷‏ 


ا . 
س ون ۵6ج٢٢ہ‏ 6٥ج)‏ ٥را)‏ ٥٥٭ا‏ : 

١ ۲٥:٥٤٤ 6ں‎ ٥۷۵۲۰٣ نم 6+ .َ ۹ ۶ ع٥اا٥٥۲ ٭اإطا۵‎ 0 

ص ا5ط و ہ مزدہ ٥اا؛‏ تا ںومج جوںں 0٠0:٤‏ ئە 

: ۷ں .۰۱ ٦ء۷۷‏ ون٠چ)؟‏ پ ا٣۹٢۲‏ 6ء6 ا ۷۷8۶ ×ز جوں ۶۰وا اا٦‏ 

۸ 6ا) ٤ہ‏ ٥0٥٤ا‏ ٭ ۲اا ٢ج‏ .1857 ط1 ۔عج.ہ ٭۰ہ؟ا )| ٣‏ ا! ٭ا!؟ 

و۵۷١ ۷۷٢۱۷‏ ومںہ؟ ۷اا] 800 ۷۷۰ [0|:ہ۷۷ ٣۲۱٣۶٢‏ 


0 
٣‏ ام ہی 
ً حا اھ مرا ءئ٤ح؛؟ ٣۲۲٣۷۶۷۷‏ ٥9ہ‏ 1اا ٤ہ‏ ا٥ا 6٥‏ ۴ں١۷۷۱۱‏ 
۱ ۳ سا ٥ا‏ ) وو ہم ٢۸6‏ .عہ٥٭ا‏ و )٠‏ ( موا ۲۲8٥٥٥٣٥٥٦‏ ۵6ا 
(ں۔ ٢٥٥ك٥٥)‏ 6 ءا !ہنا 0۲0610٥‏ ىر ٥‏ ٤ہ‏ ۲3۲۱۷ 0[۸ج :ا871 
۶ طآرابب ۴ج٤ا٣|‏ ٥٤ا٤٠ ۲۲٥٢٢٢‏ وہ؛ء ہنا ٥۷۱۷‏ (ژوراتہ١‏ ۷۷ا۲ ]ہہ 28۲ا 
:47 


سس 
: اس ا اصروںرزا ۶ت۷ہا 7 ہبجیںہہا مودا٥ا)‏ م(ط 3۶٥ا‏ ںہچہ ٦‏ 
21 ۷3 وممت:/ رجہ 


/ : 
۷ ءویںںرزل ءیےت| 3 ہ٥۲‏ ہورہ|.کا ٠۷۴۳‏ 





وو 


کو رورغم روت نود عف قرو عتسظطعقڈ 
او ۶ حصر من ەءکرت٣آر/0‏ ہرچ ] ے+تد!؟۶ ہزرہ ۶۴ہ [-[13۲ ۴/۵۶ می 
وت ا ہپ وھ ہ۴ ہزط رم۳ وزل یح /۲ت+٥//۸۸0ا‏ 9 رر(۷13٥,‏ یغ رر 
مر وی 2 ہ٣‏ دک برر روط کہ 3ع( ہ ہروججر ور ہما ٥٥3۷(۷‏ ول 7یا عت/ یی 
ا 7 ٥ار‏ | كعجاہں ۲۹٢‏ ٣3ا‏ ہہت ں۷٣‏ +ت40ة جواو +رعط ,طہ(5+7۳ ٠‏ 
٥‏ ٣7۷٦م‏ ہ7۱ ہءیہہ/| ہبہ /۷۷ 51۵۲ وہر ,7 ہ0077/777] ہںت7ز )۷۷ا ںا ۴ن ٥۳‏ 
کر ٢٢‏ ٣۲ص0‏ ۶ہ( ج/3 ں۴ آبہہںوںط |جے/ | ۔,(//۷۸۷۰ 01007:10 ح :5+777 ؟ 
0 زط ٥ہ‏ ہجحاہ چہرادط ۰إ ئاد!ک ب)ہ یں جہرز بروںں ۶۷ا1 3/005۶۴ 7ای 
7ء۸ صضصھوُلاوەط حبوز بللززرں سخ و رح ۷۷77070۸ ہس باہ/57+77 مض ۸ا/9 
6' ۔فكہ۷۷۰ءء۔ جی ہا تا مرج سوہ ہہہہ57 جہہ۔ما ہا ۴ ہمز)وہ ۹/٥‏ صچرہ 


۸/۸007 اھ ؟٭:مصعچہہ) ٤‏ ۲ہ ٣‏ ں٥٤۷ة٥‏ ة٦‏ اد زاہح ٣٢‏ 

ام تازا8م 89 عچص(6) ٥٥ہ ۷8٢3۰‏ مہ ۳17م طخ ۸/۸٥۹۷۲ ہاحااوھ٤ہص ٤‏ جات 

۰ ۹1٥+٥00 وویں‎ 8٥ ٠5:٥٠٢. ٦٣ ہاحااچ8٤اہ٥ہ‎ ٠ئ‎ ا١‎ ؟؟)ج٤ئ‎ 8١09 ۳" 

6 ٢۶ں٢۲۳‏ ئا5اع 0 کا۶٥7٥٤15‏ ٣۱ء٤‏ خط٤ 1٥٥٥3٥٥‏ ٢۲۷۸٢؟‏ [0وح /۷۹۱۲؟ 

۰۴۳٥۰٥)اة‏ ج 80٥۱ءا‏ ئاہہہاںوہہ اجوہ ا٤ء ٥8‏ اق ااآا5 ونہو ,لہ ہ٢٥0۲‏ 
و( ات عم ١اا‏ 


06 8 :1ا0ہ - ؤں×؟ جط) ٤ہ ۲٥:٥‏ م٣٠‏ >اج٥٥٥۲]؟‏ "جا ا 

٥اا‏ ج 30۹60٥۱ء1‏ ذاآدہب ہہ بہہ ١٤٤ا‏ ہ١٠ ٥٥١٥٥‏ ١ہ‏ و|مم ل٥ںہی09۲‏ 

۲ ةمحەدءہہہث٥۲‎ ۲٥۱۷۷۵۲٢۰ ٤ا١‎ ٤-ہہچ:‌یء..‎ ٣ط‎ ٥٭ام”,‎ 81:1:٣ ۲۲١۰ ۸۷۸1+: 

۳ ۶3۵۹۱۳8 ۷ءء ء زنط م١1 ۲۳٣۵۰‏ ١ا‏ ۱ ںہحاہ ہام ء زط ٤٥ا‏ ٥اا‏ ہ٥٥٤‏ ٥ہ]|]4۲‏ 
۲۲۹۳۲۳۰ [قوہبہااہ] 3 


کے /کت/138/ ر۷( ]ہ ددںز/ اج وبزۂ جط صلم/ ں۸۸۷ ۷۷/۵۴ /مبہإوچج ۳۴ك۷۸۷۷ | 1۴ 

ىخز ہررںیىػےزےز ۶۳ات ۴ل ح۷ تہب ب>ک روط( زع طبس جاد!ک ۶ہ ۲٢٢‏ م رر ورر ہر ی۸۰۱۸ 

)وی 7۶ہ صء/ہنہ ط۴ ہ٢۱‏ بردو ۷وی | مےہجرول ہل (ہ/ ۴۳| 3+7۳+۴ رن[ ىیوںط7(جا/”۲۶ 

ماإےا‌ینم۷ح۳۷/ 0ہ |٥3۴‏ مہ | ہ(7أا3ی3 بط رج حجہ۴/7 ہ٥(‏ إ7“ ں511 
7 .ہمہ ہئہاد! ح5 /۱۷۷۸ مںن مرج٣و‏ ٣٢ا‏ جرتآر٥‏ 


نہ ٥ا‏ ں٤1:٥‏ ا٢٥٣‏ ١٤ا)‏ ٥٠٥1ا‏ ۲۱۷٤٥اء ١١‏ ومول ۲ ٥:7‏ 3> اا٤‏ ۵۰ھ 

1ج ج٥1٤٥٥ا؛‏ ہہ ٣۳‏ ء۷ ,:6ح٤؟‏ :٥ط‏ ,×حبب0٤ 69۷٥۲٢٢٢٣٣‏ 5ء81۲ طا 

روب ١ط‏ ×۔٭٥ 1500:٥٥٥٥‏ ك۔ط جرم+وح ئ٤‏ ل١٥٥‏ ا٥ا‏ ۷اا|1103 ٥٥۲05۶.‏ لہج :۰٤ح‏ ٥اا‏ 

+ئ٥ح)؟ ٣٥‏ ۶( .صہااامەھ ١ط‏ ب۸۷ داء ٠:‏ ٥جد٥؟:‏ ٤٥٥ا‏ (ہ٥٥٥ہ٠‏ مض ج ٣زاەچح‏ ل٥ك8‏ 
بل ۸۲۲٥۵۶ ٣٥٢٢۵٢۴۴”‏ .ا1ہ عاعط ٦۰٥2ع٥‏ ٥٥۰ء٥ ]٥‏ [ن مز ں:ی ٤ح‏ ےتا ۷١٢۱١‏ 


و+ چہززفہرہہ ك٥ ٤۷‏ ہہ ۰۳/ ۸/۷۶٣۷‏ ےط ]ںوی ۶ز ىإمزط+ +ہہ ٥ل‏ 7 
۴ہ ہن حبص ۶ت +9ااه- ورزإ ہ٣‏ ۲٢ج‏ ۷ بلے/۷۸۳ ۲٥۵۷/7۶,‏ آبہروےمر بہہ م]جہ / ۷۴ 
2 ا۷/3 سمط زم مسںویہ+م جرہ/ط ح٠٣‏ ۷۷۸(۴ 


”) حوط ۷/ناہ/۷ 3۴ص ماج ہج /۴/ .5۹۵511 6٥‏ 300۱ء +×٭ط٠+٥۵‏ ما 
ےطخ /ات ۷+ہاچ/۷۷ ج۷۳ وط ہل زاس ح:اداک ہ٥٦‏ ۴ ۸۷۴| من بج 317/7 


08ج 
1[2 ۲1ہ صمنغعتغعوم عط 2صھء ‏ تساعنئکا 


2 رر لوت ۶نا1+6ج/76 کا! ۶١‏ اج ۴ب ح! /ك”٭ء لہ روط رہہزا3ءرہمم 
کا کے 377 2 "ابر د۸/٥1‏ اد1 ۶ہ ۴ ًروو /۷ل/ںہ۷۷ | ےہہء٥ح-ء7۲۷ا‏ ئ1] 
ےم ال ۷ ]ہے ح!ا ع ہم روب دا +ہہ ]4> ۷۷ ۔ہادچہ 
. 2٤ء‏ ۶ 17 >7 ۱ا۷ 1۸۵۶ ااك:]/ر۲وء مم ۲۲ہ ءعتہَءناہ۶۰٥ہ]ہ‏ 

٥/٣۰۴۷٥ ۰ ٣(؟‪ ٥/۶۸7‏ نراماچىیو‌بہہہز ببو / رو /[اءئت:1/ہ ۶٥٥11ال‏ مك 


ا 1)0 ١ا) )۲٢٢٢ ۸۰٣٥٥‏ با۱۱ءئ٥3)ء‏ ١ط‏ ئ]آمءە0ا 
۴٥٥۵ 7 1-7‏ ا۶1 ×٥٥‏ ہ'؛ ہ) 164٥٥٥ 3٥ہثت ہ٤ ٤٤6:۰‏ ٥٤5ا‏ 
ہن ۸2 :۲1 :۰ ا٥٥٥اء‏ ۷۰۳۷ ۲١۱٢ ٠|۱‏ اوچ:ءءّہ چہنا) ٭ہ ١اط‏ ۔. ںہنچاحاہ 
۲۲۱۲5۶ ٥ا٤‏ صہ ٢٣دہ:‏ ٣ط‏ جہ[۷۲ہ×ہ ۲ہ 16۶)٥07‏ 6 4ة ٣۰۵٥۲٥۷۰۲۶ہہ‏ 


1 7 
۷ ٢م‏ ”ء16 ا113 ١ا‏ :۰عطاوازبب جنمطخ خءہادعچدح جہادددی٥‏ ام٥8‏ 
۶۰])])). 


۱ 0 

ا ع۷۵ ٭ ہ٥‏ :م٥١16 ٠١‏ ۱اوف ءئئ؟ ١یز‏ ۲ہ جہتالدچت ٥‏ 
٣٣٣ 56ہ٥١اماہص‎ ٤8٥ 2‏ ٤٭عج‏ 4 اںہ ۴۰۷) +وطا [ںصر ٥٥ر‏ ة٥‏ ع٘تط اناطا ۰٥٥۸ا‏ 
٥۹:۸: ۷۸۷۵۸۲۰1٣۶‏ 50آ 7۴۲ ٥٥٥٢٢ ہ٤٤ ٢ںا٥٤٤٢ ۸ ۶[٣ع ٤٥٤ 85٤‏ ٦ء۷‏ 
۸۸۳۰ء )۴٥٢‏ راازںں زہ[| حزەرا؛ ٤01٥۷ ۲٥٥۶٦٥‏ 85 


اط۸ ۶ 0ظ ندام٭×ہ ءوبں ۶۲1٣ ۰. 1٢‏ ٣ا٣‏ ٢٤ہ‏ و۔ں‌‌ںع' ‏ ّءامدطل ٤6‏ ٦ا‏ ۱ 
۱۱٥٥٥٥ ۸۲‏ ںوہ ٣٢١۷‏ ٭ہہاحاہ7ع ۱۷۰۴٣ہ‏ وو مہم ات نااەح ؟ہ ۹٣٥ا‏ 
کت ژ۷۸۷۱ 1 حح ا۶۱ 1۱٣١٥۰٥٥٥٤.‏ جزوجردم ٠۱‏ :ئل 106(۳ 10۸۷۵۷ یں 
١ ۲٢۲٣٢۹‏ ا٤‏ ۷ ما ٤١٥٥۷۸۷۲۷‏ ١:ص‏ .۰١۲٣ح‏ ٦ا٤‏ ٤ہ‏ ٥٥٥ہ؟‏ ہوںںء:زل ]٥‏ :61500 

٥ہ‏ زا ەم ۷۵آ)٥ :5٥[۲ ٣٥٥۰٥‏ ]ہ ۹1٥٥‏ رز ہۃ۸۷۸۵۱۷۳۳+58 800 


حا یں ےءص٥۱۵ءءءج‏ ہز ےدام ٥١۴‏ 1101(۵ جوزوزرج -خز ٣و‏ جواوامہطل ٢۵١‏ 
أہ پہزاەط 1٢ ۸۷۵۰ ٥۸۵۵٤۰ ءا٥د ٣3ن ٤١‏ طءزارں ہز ,بہناد<داء٭٥‏ مرںز “34 مط] 
1٦ ٤‏ ٥٥٠٥٥٥٥٣ح‏ ۲۶٭با؛ ءعح :٥٥٤۰‏ ١طا٤‏ ٤وب‏ :ئئ]؟٤‏ پا ہ٢۲‏ 6اخ ء0۷۷۸۵۲۷ گییۃ 

85150٥: ۸۷۸1 زا(رہ1::‎ ۸۸۰۲۰۱۲۵۰٣٣ ہ٤١129‎ ۸۸۵۸۷ 1946. 


7ں ٤ہ ×۸١‏ مجرو'ء ٥”۷سوط‏ ہا ۰د دا۳ رہ۷۸۰( ٤ّاتاد٥ ٥١‏ 

ا١۸/8 ٤4 6٥ ٤0‏ ]مہ3 ۷١]ا)‏ ١٥ا٤‏ ۷ج ؟؛ مہ۲۲۶ ٭.وء 310 :580۷671717076171 

۲۸)٥6:9٥ 152‏ د <ِطا [١ا‏ ںو ١٥٥ا) ٤3١‏ صمناممںءیة .طخ ول ررں ۲۲١۲۲١۲۵۳۷۲٣‏ 

٢ًحاخہ ۱۷۸۰٣٠ اعدچجن٥ ٥٥٤‏ ١ط)‏ .وی 00 ::ہا3ا؟ ا ۷۸۷۲۰ ۳ 

۲۲(9۲11656 ۷۸۷۲۱٢ 53۲٢1 6م[‎ آ٣‎ 5٥٦ 8ع٥۱۷۲۲۲۲٢٣٢‎ - ]0۲۲۱1٥ج‎ ]٢٢)65٤٤ 00 
1100 ٠56(٣ ۲٥ح جا 51ہ‎ ٣١ کػہأء ٭ںاں)‎ ا1آ1٤٤1ہ۱ظحجا‎ ء)٢ئ١١٢۶۰‎ 


3 ٤ہ 11٤٤٥٥ ٥۷ث× خ)ٌو١ ٦٢٦٥٦٥٥6‏ ۷ا:٤”‏ امہ :بب ہہ ہرہزہ3ں!اء ۲۸٢‏ 
غاط ۷۶۲۵ ءئضویٰ؟ چصنل٤ء٥ ٤٤٠١‏ 41ص ,۳و ءءعہہا 0 ۷۷۸۲۶۰ ٥١٠3‏ 
۲5٥۳۲73۴‏ ٤6٤ئ٤‏ و٢_‏ .ہااا۰ہ :٥اء‏ وع ہو٥۷٥٣‏ چنا ہ: ۲ ۷٢۵۷٣٣٢‏ 

۰۰ص7٥‏ آ٥1مبأ٥م]‏ مہاع ٤ہ‏ ۳٭ط5:!ہ ٤: ہ7٥ ١٥‏ ءلءءو 0 ل(٥ء۱۲:‏ نا 598 ٥‏ ا١ء‏ 


| 60]ہ1جیں 





700 205 


اتا ہہ ط۵۷۸۷۵ل عا بط ۳۷ویہہ) ہج یویں بہانہ ۶ہ ا7ہ علّط٢ ۷۷٢‏ 
مم 7 ١‏ .٠۱ء‏ ٭ج ت٥٥٥‏ دط: ں۸۸۳ ٤1ہ‏ دنط۰٥‏ ء۲۲۶ ادآ7ہئ٭ح 3 80 وخ 908۔ 
ت ِ ٤‏ 7 ۶)6 ءزنطا 1٦‏ 31161 ب٤ح‏ :11118 0۷د۲۸۹] ز00 جح 8٤‏ "ه 
: ۲ اما ادصدںہەصہ د ٥ط‏ ج٭دەہ ةوط عط خدط اھ ۔ەتاتمنا آچ5 
ج٠‏ ۸44٥ا‏ ١٥ط‏ ١ا‏ ,ہ٥‏ :1ة ہا ہ: ءوب ح٠١‏ ہا ۳۷٣٢٢‏ ك ہا 
کا ادا ہ؛٠ 1٢30۷‏ .٥1ء‏ جاءنطاب ٥ة‏ ق1 ج٤‏ ]انته85٤1‏ ۸۷۰ ]1 ٢۷:‏ 
5 لاق غاط] ۔چانمںہصہ عصہ ط۷ ۳ ٥اںمەمہں‏ > ٥1ں‏ ہ۷۷ ٠5167. 1٢‏ وچہا 
٥ص‏ ے+ء8٭ح ا٤‏ ٠٠۹٥ء‏ جھ ‏ خ ںم 41ت ۶:3٥٥‏ ءط٤‏ کٌا ہا|ماںہئ ءں ں٥٥۶‏ 9ا 
5]31٥6 )٥۱۳٥ ٥‏ ءا ٤ہ ۲٤٥۵۱۳۴‏ ع0110 کویئا ںہ ها٤‏ هہطا ة3 داءنتاہ ٦٦۷‏ کش 
:ل٥‏ زم۵+ 80:1 ۲٥٥۱‏ ۱۲۵ص۸۷۸۹ ٥١‏ ٭٭]۷٤٣ا|‏ ۷ ٥٥ا‏ ج ان یں ٦٢‏ ۰ 


چبا! 
8 ہا 


و 7 لام ٥٥0+‏ جط یہر ںصبر برحح] برا/۷۰٥3ءجر‏ ہل بو ۷جزا:٣ ٣‏ ا 
۷۳٢ ۱ 1۸‏ ٣م‏ ۱۴ ۔ہہ/۷ں٣ز‏ اح+چہا لجرو ئ)وحہزنزاں ئا/ ٠۷‏ 97776 پر 
اج ٤٣٥٥‏ ددما ۱ ۴ز ہہ جدا؛ہود!وٌ/ از ود وط جوا ئز(/ ۶ہ +۳90 
۷۷۷۰١٢۷‏ ۱ ہمرد>ام ۳ئ ےہںرمہ ہ ژجوببہم جزززرب كممكز /([۶ہ۷ا۷ہ37٥٥+:‏ ما ا ۶5 
۸۸۷۷1٢۷۸۵۸۳۷‏ + بط جوںہ۷ر ۲بد ۴ہ/ رجہ جہ/ جیہ/اہب۶٢/‏ ہرز ہرںمبز زط ہہ ٤۸٤‏ 
ا ا و +19[7ء) کیو وط۴ ۷إ جرو جرح چرونْ را[وٴ ہ٥ ٠۶٥۷۶۲۷١۳‏ ۶ 72 
41 ۶9۶۴+ 0 ععما9دہ جل/ ابص یج ہجبیہہ) ہ ب ٥ہج‏ !]۴ ۶ہ رون بہت ۷+ ا 
۲٠۲۷. 0‏ ۲/۷۰ ( و +رول ں۴ وریں/۳۶۴ 


:ہا ئا 55 ج٥0 15160:10٦١ ہ٤) ٤٥‏ ٤ج‏ ںہ ٥٥٥٥م‏ ا٣٣٢ ۳٦٣٢‏ 
5آ1] ٠501ا‏ ٤ہ‏ جهہ: اد:ذاناەمم عا؛ ٣ ٣۱۷٢‏ ٭ل٥٥‏ پا ء٣٢۲‏ ٤٦ا‏ ٤دہ‏ م۷٥‏ 
0 1165۰ [ ٥٥٥٥ء‏ 1ہ ٥٥۷٥ءا‏ ۷ہ۸١٠٢:ا‏ ١1د‏ ءءدەح م٥ ۹٥:1" ۸۷۵۰ ٥٥‏ 
٤4 ۲۵۴1۶٤8۰ ۲1١۶‏ ج[١۱٣٥‏ جاا ہا ۴ہ ٤٥51ا‏ ۵5 ۹٥31460 )٥‏ اإِحط 5١‏ 

طئہ6 طٌاہ دہہ٥ا٭:ٴ+ءممہہ‏ ہہ ہا9٥1:6:)‏ ٭تا ٥اںہہ‏ 6ا بورا): :3ات8 
دہ ٣۳ہ‏ ٤ہ ۲۲3۹٢٥٠٢٢‏ ۳ہ ۰ہ[۲[۳ 


سد ٥٠٥٥ات‏ ۸۸۴ رج آرزیں ہا ں ہبہ بوہرتز۴ جہز / ےر ہجرجبرز ہ۷ ط: ئا ۷۷/٥٦7۶‏ 
چہافد تم 16 - ٥ت‏ :ہہک 'جہرںمخ ۔ہویں جہ جہہہںجری ہہہ٢‏ متاجاہ۲/۶ا ع ,٥۔اہ‏ 
٥ ۲۸۱3/7 7‏ /اء۸ہہااد ہرومّط ہوط ا جرہاہہحازیں× - جہرورب ۷٣ہەبصں‏ ۴ہ 57+٥۷۳۶‏ 
إہ جہہ1/٥‏ ۷۵۷۷/۷ |اہ !ا |جںہ]ہ /دز1جرمویم جرج جرچ یووح ٢ہ‏ لہد٥اکآ‏ 
کہ 1 ۴ ط۷۳۳٣۱‏ ںہ[ ل جج جہرز/ںں۸۸ ہ۷ ہویں ۷۲ي ز۸ ں۸۴ 
ہراك ہ171 +3 ۶ 31۸زا ی2٥‏ |/۶ا :یر رج بءە‌جح۲: ۰۶ت؟۲۰۰'۶۷/ راو ںہ لچ ج۸ 1۳7+ 
1866687 زط +اا۷۸۷۵؟م0/ ایی طبس ہہو/ادزا ںییہہ ]ا ءل ۱٥۳‏ ۲۷ا 318۶ ٠‏ 
وررچ ] 1/۸9۶ ۱ / برامالىیوەم ہ ور ہں۷ ۔۔.۔جا ہا مزال ہا/ہ ری ٭ ؟' 
ميےط۴ ۲٠٢۷۴‏ 1۸ہ ہ٣‏ مرامہہ جہصدز ہم +ئ؛ط ی7ا170/15+ ژ۴ ۹۲٣٣۸۰‏ ج,/ییت+7۸۰٥‏ 
ین - 8 آالقى اہو ہع]/ںں ۴ں ئ ۳٣ط‏ ۶ہ جحیزادرورن ہناہا|/۳/ لی ۲۳۳۶7۶۳۴ 
رجط ح ہہ حطاال ۸٭٭ہہطوزل ہواط 'أہووہ ہرہاط ہہ ہبمہ.ە‌فہء+صت ات0/۸۲۷ 
ں۴ ج۷۷۷/۲7ا ٥٣‏ ۱ص ۶ج1ج1؟ وب ۴جط ہو ٤٥٢‏ ہرح1ج1؟ک ہب( +رہاد3جچد ۷بت1 ءںل(+ص٥٘‏ 
جبرح اا۶ ت۸::ا1 ہہ اور ج٤اہ‏ رن جزلںم| مو ہہو۸ہاٹدف0] ہ5۱+ :اہ( 
7 ہب:2311777 


21۷0 


50] 
اد ٥ا٤‏ ۶ہ ٣٢٥۸ا ٥١١۰٠۵٤٥‏ عچمنہأعحمرصمط عدہ عنط٤‏ اآد ٥ا۷‏ 

س۱۸ ۷/۸/85 ۸۷۸۳۸۵0۴ ٠5ا‏ ٤ہ‏ صمنصنہ7ٌد5 ع٤‏ صزنەز ہ6٥‏ ط٢اہہ ۲٢‏ 11ل 
کے 6ں ٠ں‏ عطا زكَ 0 کاقهەغحامص1 د٥٤‏ آہ مجودمد ؛ مہ عط ۷۷۸۵۰ 7جہةاہا 
ھکل ۵4د صہاء ٥ء‏ ا٤‏ مہؤ؟ ٤٥‏ ب/]ااحانیہەحءہ٣‏ ءا ٠٤ ٥:‏ ۷۵۰ ,(كک۷۵ 
ری چہل.ا ١ط‏ ۷ط ٥2ا‏ کة ۷زاآة٠أ:‏ ۸۷۰ دا ٥٢۷۷۸۷٢ ٣٥م٣”١ہ٠ج٢ ۷١‏ ه ع۸ 
6م ۶٠ ٢٥ ۲1۲٠٥٤٥‏ 2ل ۸٥ا٥3 ۲8٥‏ ۔ء؟ہ٣۳٣‏ ۰ا٤‏ آہ ئائت: :+11 ١ا٤ 31٥:٥٤‏ >اہہا٥٥‏ 
۲ ہ لءتءء٤< ١‏ :ا 3ئ اعط؛ صااااہ دب ٠‏ :ادعہاا[ا +ہ 'أاہ۶ ۹٢٣ ٢ ٦٦٥٢٥٥‏ 
7۰ہ ز۵ا ب٢۷3ئ٥) ١٥٥٥٥ 1٥٥6‏ ۵۱40 ]] 


ا6 
٣‏ ئ۲6 ہةہا ۶ہ َ ٥ابہ‏ عط؛ ہ٠‏ ادمہا8 ٤ہ‏ جادہّلا ٢٦۸۰‏ 
:اهط ۰۸ متام دہ 1ج خوںوں۸ 45 ہ ۳1831166ہم۸۸ 


۶ 725 ۸۷۷ سے۰( مہ جہت/ہ[ہہ۰ہ۷ہ/ ء'بروزی ۲ ہناہ ٥٥٠٦‏ 
7۶ ع. ہہ 'ا[/زاەم دام ‏ امہ !ا ہزوہو و0 جح ببہزامِہ ہہ 537۷۸۷۳ 
ا 32 ۷۳۶۲۶۶ یبر ہں) ۱۷۸۷نں۸۷ .ہکہ۲۸۰۷11د ہ ‌ّ‌رى۔× إ!:/ا )بب جج۶۸ ۲/377٥0‏ 
۱ 23 یہ۶۶ م۸۳ابب یہہ مہہبہ۷٥۷٥۲٭‏ |ا/1رل ہجار +ررعے۔ج +۲ موس ءا:) 1٥٢3+‏ 
ور" ےہےے۔و ۶ہ ا× ×ا[۷ما 


۲٥۲٢ح‎ ۸۷۸۸۲۵٥ ۔عنط؛ ہ٭صا ہئ‎ 48٥٥0 مہتہا ہناحج عا‎ ٤ 

کا ٤ )٥‏ د٥ا‏ ١بہ‏ ءحہب اءنطہ) ماطاہہ[د1۱ ٤ءم‏ [چچہ 6ا؟ ٤ہ‏ ۶ہ[08٥٤٥آ‏ 
0ج ٭٣-“ل۳۴)‏ ۷ا۰ |ك۶ ×ط ۷ امت ایا“ ہ٥‏ 60٤0ہہ‏ ۷ءطا ا ا ا 70 ا 
٤)١‏ منطکہدا٥ہ|‏ ء٭ء وہہ 1٦١‏ 8ہ۷ ٥مہ‏ ٤ہ‏ ١٥٦5٥أ‏ :۸۸۷۸۳۱۵۵ 


6٥د‏ ۸۳۶۲ تہ جرن2 [15 ۱۸۵۲ 10ہ( جازدولدداط اهتانادط ۹ج میں 
' وج۸0 ۰+ ج0۳٥٥‏ ا 


._ ٢٥ا۶‎ ا5١ عجااٌا×ە”ص حصد عصاەصمحد الہ اەو' ہویں ہروزج ۶ہ‎ ٥2 

16٤۵٥‏ ں٤‏ ع٥٤٤‏ ٤ہ‏ ہہدسںہن٭؟ ١ا: )٠٢‏ چص ×ەامم٭ح مثناة روںں [٢‏ ۔>۷ ۳۲٣‏ ٭طا 

87 80:713, ہپاںز ک9ود جزہ ہواںں ,اءبمصەا:نا ہ[ہھا‎ (97, ںیرما٥‎ 3 ٥٥٥۴و‎ ٥)٥ 

جاءئجزیںہ ٤اا‏ عصٌصت8 هط) خهط1 0۲ ےت ا ا و ای 

۶۶٥ہجا‏ حاەز !۶ ںمہ پوراخ )جا) ۔ٛہاع ٭طا؛ ٠‏ ہبتع 53١‏ [َوط [ئ:۸۷۸۵۷۸۲۲8۵۵ 

٤۶‏ ٥٤ہ‏ ٥٤٭٥ەزمادء‏ ءا ہہ 0۹ ۷۷۵۰ ۷۷۳۵۲ ٢٢‏ 1۷7[۲: 7ہ ٣ا‏ ۸۷۵۶ :ا5ناونا۸ 54ا 
ح6۵1٤‏ 2۷ یہام ٢٥ا‏ و ریت 07+ 


۶ و۸ 7+" ۸ ہرويں إون:م- ٭ ہا ہاماور‌بہروو جرن/:۷:۳۶٥ا‏ وچ ۷۷ 

)مز چ۸ 7ٌ٥:73/‏ ےس ضرق و ا ا و تک 22ر 
2٥‏ ۴ه وق میں ےہ ےک ا و ا 9ر مت 
آأازبیںنط(طہ ہ17 یں 0ہ۲۷ہ٥‏ 7۳7۲ا 1/۷ ۴ہ ۷وہ[ ہر رزموارت(۷+ 42/45977 


72 وں ہرط ی ۶+۰۰۷ 1/۶۷ ہہ ۶م ۶ رھ مز ر۷۰٤ 1٥١ ٥٥١‏ 3112/165 


کت ا 19 روج عں )روح سااعھگا 
او زی ۲ 
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۸ ام۲۶١‎ انء:ئو٤ٗپبءا صہء‎  د‎ ءہء٥‎ :ءا٥ج‎ 3۳ ٥١ ۸۸۷۳7 0 

6 ۲ه" :ہہ ئٴ٥٥::‏ ۸۸ :۲ نا ١ص۵‏ تنا ۵وہ؛ ہم ×هہ نھد :اکناچوں 
ا ٥1ء ٥٤‏ ٥1ھ‏ ۸۸۷۳ بط ١۷٥‏ بمە۳ججہ ۰ب ہ٥٥٠٥‏ ٥٥ات‏ کس نت 0 
40067 ۶7م“ کدجرزور جز مجر زادردتررن ×٥ط‏ ط(ا ۔۔. :کا َ 

٤٥‏ ل۷ ٠ہ(‏ ىجرہ: ا٭ہ ہہ +راچاہہ حد1ج1ک +و1 جوول جز وو ور +-/ت7111 
72 7-۶۳ ×ہا1ت77/اءلار جب برایورر جز +×ج ئاط: ہلنہہنہا را مزر حزم: مں ۲۶۷۵۹۸ 
4ز' خ ہرم ہہريہچرح |/1ون +5137 


۱ہ۶]0ت] ما ۸:۵:٥ ٥٥.‏ ںم۸۷۸۰ ہ311صدام×ہ ٥ہ٥ہء‏ چہٌ٥ب‏ ی۴ ۸۲۲٥۳‏ ۱ : 
:ا ںچچںۂ 27-4 صہ ۵۲٠چ٥ا:ت‏ 0۱۳٥٤۱ص‏ ہآ ۲٤‏ 


لامنر۔,لہدم]- ہا مہ عاممجرجر وجرہر بومر ت٠‏ ظء:امد+چدةادہ ۷۷۰ د٥ا‏ 1 
۶ت ۰ا ۶/ عكعاد1د ۰٦ا‏ ۴ہ ی‌زادابءیعہبعہ ٭طۂ ٤٢‏ مال وج ہرں حنت۶۷3 
1 287 ۳۲27ات اث ظ۔ جا ۔ہری ئہںائئ؟× عطۂ بب‌وط وہبر و إوہەل ہ:ہا۰ي٥‏ / 
گزہ ۸+۸٢1ایہہ) ‏ 7ا1 ‌ہمہور(لج |ہ ووح- ۰٣م‏ وز +وںوں۸ھ 77۸۶ برا حئا>٭ا۷٥٣‏ 
٥٤ہ‏ ۶ہ۷)۷۸۷۸۶کہ/ا 71٦ ٣۹/۶‏ علمزاںء "۔ورزز وا ۔لہ1۴ہمہ)| جز ئإزط۴ ۴| ہ۷(۷ہ ,3ا/۷۷٥‏ 
کنامں۷٢٢۷۷‏ ,نا :وہ ہ۴ ہءہء ٢ا‏ ٹرجری و ۴ءء یںچہر زط |ہ ,ہہ یت>>9؟ 
۶ت زنک //:أ72 -٭ہ(۴ 7ہ مہ ہزاجربوزہزہرج ۴ہ 1 بزءجہ ۷رز رہ زرل ں۔ ۸۶؟٥5۰1۴7ت۸ا٦۹‏ 
ک1 .۷/03710 ت××ء ا/ر/ؤیى ۳/ہا٤‏ ۶ا |تہ /اںہوبب ل/ابں کئہ:دن!51 ۴۸٦‏ ا1۷ 


۱ ٥ اع۲٢۵‎ اٹنءا٥ەىء|‎ ٠٢ |اہہاۂ:٤٥٥ ٭حہ۲ممٴ:‎ ٣ ٴ 4لصد‎ ہا٤ا‎ :٣١ 1٥٥٥ ٥ 
۷د ۷ اممہ ئ ٥٥ء ہہ 881::۶۶ ٥ا٤ ٤ہ با0‎ ٤ا٠١‎ ہ٤‎ ٤٥5:٥۲٥ ١۳ ٤ا٤‎ 
عجااد‎ )]٥٢ ٥یءہاہہ:‎ <6 ا٤ ت':اہہ1 ماج‎ ٥ اد اعہ|‎ ٥ہ‎ 5٣٣ہ‎ :٤٥ 1ا١‎ 5؟3٥٥ئ‎ 48 
ا:۸۳53ب ۸۷۸۸۰ ادط ناہ٥0٥٥ہہجہ :374٤ء جا ہ٥ باہتا۵ء؟؟1اکتال‎ ٥5 :جن‎ 
1٤61016٥098 ٤ئ‎ جہ٥ ا۶ ںچںھ 158 ٭×ہاها ٤٥اج٤ء ٤ہ ادز٘اە)اءەها ه‎ )]٥۳۴:- ئآجا‎ 
+8٥٤ 5جچ٭۰٥٥٭ہ٥‎ ء٥ عامجدطل ج١ عانداە‎  ۸۸ں٥٠۵‎ ٥٥۰0 3٦ ۸۷۰۲۷(( اا۷‎ 
۷۸8۰ ۶ہ ۲۲ح‎ ٥ دجچ×٭ء٥٭٤‎ اطد؛٥‌ب ہہ‎ ۶٤ئ۱‎ ۱۸ ٦٠ 


ویعچجطہ-  150٥2‏ ہ٥‏ ‌ااەجائہں۸۸ پا اےعطاءط ٥ہج‏ ا٥٭چدٴ‏ ں٥‏ 

ند اه۸ ١ا1‏ !.مادچد تص._0ہ۳٣٣‏ ا٣‏ ہمدل(اہودھا ١ص‏ ا ء٥113‏ ددو۲اة ماحاہہەلہ٥ا‏ 

قاع ا۸08 ۶ ب7 ہ:/ءط 2ص4 :ںہ اہححادطا چہآ٥٥د٥۳ا٤ ۳۰٥‏ دلهہ۹8 
عتیے‌ہہربدررمی ۸/1۱۲۹٢‏ با۲ ہ1۰0 |ا/ءئلات۷( ١۱37ٴ‏ 0+۰ 


ج چصاحص3ق: د٥‏ ا٥ا‏ 41× باءممعع عاەہ٥ہہط‏ : ا ےا1 عم گچہہ٠‏ 
۸۷۸۵۲۰٢۵۵6‏ صہ اصع ء وب عہ نا ٭ہ٥٥۶۱:‏ ۰٢۰٢٢۷ہ٣۲‏ :۲ عہادعہ ‏ ا۵۲53 
آررع عاب 8اا 3۸٥١١‏ عنط؛ ٥٥۰۹ ءںمرمم٣ا ٤)٢‏ د٥5‏ داەاب ءنط ٥٥ج ٥٢ ٤٤‏ ٥٥ہ‏ 
برہخ[1ء دح 40٭٥ا۴۷۱م‏ ۷۲۷ ۵ ہ٠‏ ءوب محا .ہ۸۸۳۲ ۷۲۰ ۔اءجا ٤٥٥ھ‏ ا5ہ 
۔ہچ٣حعجچہہ)‏ ١ا1‏ 85 ۵٥ا۱‏ 1۵ہ ں۸۸۰ جااہٌا ٤ہ‏ دہ۱۸۰/ہء 8۲٥٤ "٥ز ٤۱١‏ 
جرربہ. عنط ما .ہنا ٤ہ‏ ۸٥:انںو”ہ‏ :دب ۲ط 4ا ہادجدح ےٌہأہ ‏ مآای ٥۵٥ا‏ 
۱ ۱ ٰ ۱ فی :ل۷۱0 
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۸/۷ دص (جآجرہہا ہ٣‏ ۶ت۲یہ۷ہ٥) 1۶'۲٣‏ ہ٢)‏ ا5۰۷۷۷۷٢]‏ | بہا(۱ہ>ف۶لہ]' ۱ 
ا۸ھ بلءہںںہ۔ دا اہ]ر ہا ہ7۸۷ص77ر۔:-,ٰ۳ر۸۷۳ 0۲۷| ۶ہ برہاوہەمومپ!ب ۷۰ات 
|ونرہ٥]‏ جج ہ٤‏ جآرل ٣/٥۳10‏ ۶ اط ۰ہع ءاہ( ارح یی ٣چ‏ وآ( ,ہہہں/ائ نم واہا| ۲۲ص17 
- م/ہہایب زاےہ+ی) ‏ جدلہ٭<؟٠‏ ۔ہہء/٣‏ مب ےت ت0ا[ ٣۴‏ / یںوط ۰ دب ۷ا[۷ہ۲۰ 
۸۷ بزداہءل ۲ہ//ص مزا رلحمہ جوم ۴ ٭جر ا/اعمطرح ا۷ ہت ا/ا':ہءہچد ال۷ :ن::ا 
۷و ۶و۸ مجہُوجرعہ رجہ برط الەءجل‌ںہ! مرامہدہل ورویب (ہ۷٥/‏ ۸۷۷۰15 ۶۷ا ۱۶۲ 
رد‌اد!ک وراۂ رط /ءادہءط حط + ہب :ہہ و ہجرو ۴۰ ۳راچاہہ جرہ۲9۷[11 ٥ہ ۷٥۷۸۷۲۰‏ 
بط !وزۂ وزلہ| ‏ |ہ ۶ بمجرجبرمیبوت ہہاا جا[بص جابرہہزاداحہ ٭ ٢٥۱ا‏ چہى۷٤٥ہء‏ 
1٤نا‏ دا ۴[ وجردزلہ| ۴ہ ۰جہہ۹/1ء مع ٠ہ‏ ول‌ںزادچ ء۴ چچہزجردہ ءط ۷۱۷/۷ 
ہویں ] ور یروآاجری ۱ اہی بب ]ہ ىرإزریں ءزروحط ۷ہط) جیہابتآزل٥‏ جا 7۴اککة. 
د۔ط ااوزرہ ‏ ہ۷ دط/ہں۸۸ ہہ| ‏ یز روم مرا عرط ہراارد ۲٦077٥‏ ٥ء]+‏ 
دو ہرہ ز۷/. رر[ گ/مزاعہ مررہ ہا ۲ر عبووز‌لن و ۴ہ جروء برط ”د۔ںصدز7[1( ۷زات7۶د547: 
+جمہدک جڑازب ہء۱٣وجہر‏ ہرزا ااءروںہزل مہء٣٥‏ وط٤‏ ہںفں۸۸ ۷| ۔ہ”اط 1٥۰‏ ۷٥اصے++ا‏ 
جلدہ ا۷دایںءلوں ہن جراداوہ ٣۰‏ ججوہط؛ لہاجاٴد دہ با5٥‏ 3۲ کلت آ )۳۹٢١۷(‏ 
]ہ ا۷ہمح :طز زإإہص رام۸۷ ۲ھ اہج ل|ں رر | بدتالا ]۴ہ 1]:۴ا] ۷۶]/اہ 
|)ہ مارح ٘۶ا ہٴ:)الص ہ٣‏ جطا۸۷::۷۲ ہرں؛ پمہوں :رہ رالل دہ ا+ ول٥‏ ۸۰ا , 


(ابب راج ا٥و‏ جرہزررہبي٤‏ |ہ ہہ زارەںب و( جرح وہرم|ر :ا٤‏ ۷۷۶7 ما 
ْ ۱ ک1 '+/مامہف۱۷۸اا ۲یب جچہاد٥'ٴ‏ ۴| 1۸:٢6 ٥۶‏ 


۱ ۱ و راجودل دا .ت٠‏ 
۹۷ء ۷۰۴۷۷ ح 1٥٤٥٢٤٢‏ ٭ ہہ چہہ٤‏ ٢٤ا٤‏ ٢١3ا‏ 5010۷۷۰ ۷ ۸۷۸0-7 ٥۵۱13:19‏ 


(۷۸۰ 5:۴ د ٥٥۴ )٥٥٤,‏ ۹ا۶ح: دج زوام ء٥ ٥:٥‏ ٥٥٥ا3ط‏ 7 
٭ددا ١ا؛ ١٣‏ ۰د اط۷ 4١د‏ ہہ ٣ا‏ ا؛ ٥ہ‏ ۵٥ا11؟ا0٢‏ کت ٌ ٌ ک0 
۱۱13١ ا١‎ )٥۵۲:[٥۱ ۸۸067۸‏ |0٥::ہ٥٥٥ہ‏ ۸۷۸۷۸۷۰۲ پوت ٠٥ا ٥3‏ الام 
إداطا , ٭و :ال8 ۶ط ٤ہ‏ ٤٥ہ٥؛‏ ٢ط 5۶٥٥٤۵٥‏ ۷ روہ ۲٥؟۹ا۸۸۵۷۸۶‏ 
اج ۲٥9‏ 7ج! ءط ١ا)‏ 'صدام' ١ا ٥:‏ ا٥‏ ات ا4٥1 ۶٥ ٢۷۱‏ ط۸۷ ٠۷ل ٤١‏ 

۱ ۰ 8۷۰ط وانام‎ ١٣٥د٥چ‎ ۲٥ ؛ا٥‎ :كوںا٥۶ل ۔جرد۔ں×ء‎ ١ 

۱ 5۱۲ ۷|۳ ۱۸۸۴۸١٥ ٢١۷ ۶۶ہ‎ 7 : ۱ 

:)5)3 ٦ہ‏ 20۷1:۲ ا٥+|اناەج ٠ ٢۷٢‏ إ 

۵40م ۱)٥‏ ۵ط٢۱۳۱م۸۸۰‏ اداتا ہہ نام 7۶: :۸۸۷۱۳۳۸۱۳۵۱ ۸ ت٦7‏ ٌَ 
۷ن۵ ہ٥٥ ٦۱3۵٠) ٥٠٠٭ ۲٣٢‏ ٢٥ا١٢‏ ٥ہ‏ دہ الہ وا ٌ -۰٦‏ ول3 ٠٤٢‏ ۰٥ل‏ ا:8 
)ہ ۷۷٥٥٥٥٥ء٥۶؟‏ ١اا)‏ ,ا٥‏ ۷ہ۱:ءنا ۲۹ما ٤ہ‏ ۷۷۵۲۱ دا سڈ وز١١٣ا 5)٥ ٥ ٢۱٢‏ 
۶٥۵٥٥۰۰ 0‏ :٥۸۵۲ہ)‏ ۷ءناەح ءط ج0ہأل۲٥ع٥٥ ۲۶٢۵۰‏ یں دورژەال ۰۵ 587۷ی 
٤٥‏ 811 ::٥٥3)؟5‏ ٥ا؛‏ ۴) ):ء تنا چ۷ ۷او ہا سیک ٠‏ ]ہ۔ ہ0015 
٥ُ 56‏ ۱۸0ج ۱٠ااددااہں۸۸۰‏ ہ٥اہ‏ ١اا‏ ١ط‏ ۸۲ 2-0 نام) 05۵۲۱۲١٢!‏ 
۷۲۳ اد٥‏ ہ٠ 60۷۰۲٥٢٥٥!‏ ا٥٥٥٥٥٣‏ ٥ا)‏ آ تا ج۵ا ۶٢‏ ۷۷۵۲ 510.97 ۶۳۳3(۷ 6ط 
٣٢۳۶۱‏ ٥ط‏ ؟ہ ٤‏ ٥اد‏ ۷طا٤‏ ٤٥اعضںی‏ ٥ع‏ بعدتا ٥٥٥‏ وء(ی8 0۳) ؟5)3!6 
۸۷۰۲٣٣ 3‏ بہ ۱۸۰۷۳۰۱۰ ۶٠: 51۴ ۱۷۵۱۲٢٢‏ نا8ں۸ 10 محہ؟]ہتا 5۹510٥‏ ۱ 


ایج ور ۸ سو ہہ ااآٰ۶٢۷٥-‏ ٤٥۱۲ا‏ 
٥ا٢‏ آہ 205 شع "۷۵۲ :)5نا نا ۱ ۶) ۲۶۱۴۲۵۳ 38ء ال 
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ا ہا|ں:( ہت7۸) جروت/۸ ۸| ۴۶ا یہ ‌ہءیک ہرز /باء ںہ رجہ ہمہ ہا 
جہہآرہریں بح دع ۱۷۷ات ج۶ ر۲۱ ہہ ءلدتتہ٤‏ م۰ :اتل ہہ ہ١‏ (/اھمامءءلر/ا 
۷۸۷١‏ با ەزتال× ‏ :ا ں۸۷۷ ۰ اہ ہر عون ہاد)ء بجہد!ا| ‏ ہہ لہ۷ہاہہ)|/ط ا7ہج 
)ای۸۷۱ ج ۴۲ہ !جا ہہ >-ئائںں:ء ب/ (ہزط+ مہب ہت ۶ہ ٥۱ئی٣ 0٥/۷‏ 
1۰۷ ہ۴ رہ( اجری جءہ:ا: ۹۸۷ ۸۳۰۲ ا٥ء‏ ہہ رجہ ہ/اعط ۷٢‏ ذداہ/ ہا ۷ات 
اا٥‏ جرول ںو ۶ہ کہ:٣٥/‏ ت۳ ی۶۷:]٣‏ ۴۶د٠٥/‏ <ت:٣/‏ ہہ ...>ا/جیںہ1:ء ‏ ۴:اہ:/۷۷۱ ۷ں10ہ|/ا] 
/ہ ٣ارکعۃ‏ جج تج اەاءردہءہہا| ء۔حط ہہ اهہزہریٰ حعطا ہرااہءہ٣‏ ۷۷۲۲ !ا 
:۹ جاءیہ٤ن‏ ہ۱ ءا ہ۷::جز بط ۷ب ےےہ|ں /صیحبء'۔ برط مہہ ہ۷٤‏ ہ۶١۷‏ ع ہہ(/0۷0۸۱:3| 
×۸ ت٣۴۳‏ 0۱ ت٣۱0‏ ۲۶ ۱۷انہ٥أ1‏ 9:/۸۴ہ/ بہجرہ/ہیر ال ۶ہ ہنا ۲۷ مہ/ ,ہبںص 
:ا ہز برہوطااہ ا رہ ۲۴ہہ1 دٗت0] 1۶13۲ مت ۶۴ہ ٣۳۲۴٢۰۰٣۱۱ ٦۹7//۷۰”‏ ے۷ہا/ جزإنیںں 
ز أہرج الوءوں بب ء۷ نماد ٠۶۱۲ا‏ ہہ ہر حب وہ | ۳۰ء1۰  //:۷‏ ل/۷۷۰ |ہ ںی 
۷ ۱ء]/ججری ‏ تا /(٢۳‏ اہب /وتاجہہء ہز ج,ا/ ۰ہع ہ| /۷١٥دمبن٥٥ہ٥‏ ۶ 
وو +و دِط |/ا١ب‏ رہہ ۶ .....ہ/ رہ ہہ دہہ ہط ابص رہہ ہہ ٥:۷‏ ا :(ءہیچج 
+ہںی ج ججرں57]/ ۶ة ۲۱/٤6‏ ءاہا/ جہہو‌ہیٍں بہادچهە مہ ہںكں/ ۰۳ ٘ھط ہہ ۱اا 
برودحم۳ںج! ۷]ہ ب٣‏ ہہ -/1 1 جروجہرئں ب۲ ٠۹+‏ ہدںئ دم ۴| ۷ عبریصیہ 
ٍہاأ ح۴|م ۷۔وہ ۴٠٢‏ ہأ/ ب۷ا‌ر ہہ برا | ۲:] ہدا/ہ| ہز :ہک جہے‌ہ‌جا ۰د جا |0 
,ہو ورلكہہط/ ان ۴ہ |/وبہد۶اء |6/7-ہ<2ہاء ئإزط ۴| +ہ:ا/ ۷ء ہ۴ ئإٴہارہء+ہ1 1|ں 
درہنامط ٣:۷‏ مجاارتہہ/ا "ہچ ۰۶ہ رہە‌ نل ز بروم| ۴ج ,آضق٭۷٢ہہ۳۰۰۷]]‏ متا ٥۱د‏ ئعإ|ااج 
۰7 ۲۷۷۴۷ہ۷۱ ۱۸۶٥ہ‏ ۷ہ رہہ ۰ط 


اوںچںم ٭٠8‏ صہ اأ٥٭+٥ا)ءنا‏ ۵٢ها ٠٢‏ ٤١٤٤٣٥ا‏ ء نا ٥٥٢ ٠٥‏ )۸۷۸۷۷۷۰۵۱ 

جا ااہەچ٭ہ ‏ :“ما ٠١ ٠ا١ ۲٢٣٣٣۶‏ ۱۷۷۷۶۰ء: آدەع د چہاہەل ۸۷۵۰ ٥ا‏ ٤٥ا:‏ ٦٥ا1‏ 

ًٴںء؛:٥٣ح‏ 887 ٤٢ہ 0۷۵۰1٥٥‏ ہہ“٭ ‏ وب ئ٥6‏ ا:٤‏ 8 ٥٥٥‏ ا) ٠٥٥‏ .؛٥٥٥٥)‏ ؛وهنا 

1:٤٤٤[ 0‏ ۸۵۷۱"۱۳۸۰ ام5 ٭ہہآا۵۸نامعەہ ء۶ ہطا؛ عہ1٦ںل‏ ہ٦‏ دآلہ!ا ٥ں۸ہں‏ 
.1ال ء أا) “۱۱۰ ۵٥٥٥۱٥ہء "۷٥٥٥٥٥٥‏ ٢٥ا٢ہ‏ 


ہہ ھهاح×ہ ءا ۷۰ع .٢6٤٤ا‏ ٠٥٣3ء‏ ا٤‏ ۔اا ۸۸٢۱٢۵٣٢٥٥٢‏ 

٥‏ ۶و )إ٠‏ ۷۸۷ 3 ٥٥۸۷۵۲۰ ٤ا١ ٣٢٣٣١۱ 5:8ا٥۔ ٥٣۴‏ ۷ءناەع تنا چہال۲دوم 

٤١‏ ا٭ہ٤١؛::ں”و‏ ١ا‏ ء۸۷۸ ہا ٥٥‏ چ٥اء؛‏ ؟'اءەا:نا ١۲۹٢ا ٥٢‏ موم 
|١ ۷۲۰۱6:‏ ۰٤6٥٤3)؟‏ ١ا‏ چہ:ل:دجه: ۷+ ناەح ‏ نا ٤ہ‏ ٥١اا۵٥٥1۱ءںز‏ 


ںہ وژِہ٢زط‏ و ہا عوا ند ہا ہاںز ”ڑےو ہں ہ) ٣۷‏ ہ5ٍم!ہ ٦ )۸ |٠٠١‏ 

جا ,] مَإزطیں (ہہ[7[+7بت0] ٣۷۴‏ م٢ئ‏ ۶و ہوبام ہہ ہہ ٠۷/۸۱:‏ ۰”مكت۷ا/:۸:۱۶ہ/ ٭ہوچزاہ 
ئأ ہروننروںم ج< ہا !1۸× ۷۶ ۸ا13 بہءرمءہ۳ہ ۳‏ ہہہ+۷٤ ‏ ه ربا دمٍدء ہہ 
جبروزر رجرہرمئ٣‏ برراتح۷١٢‏ ٥ی ۷۸١۷۸۵‏ : ہا“ جرزدزماہ ۴٢‏ اك رہ ءا۳۷۰ ۷٠٥ر)/‏ 1۶۶/۲ 2۷ بچاور 
عبزخ برع +ہجہر وبےہ0ا داد 51‏ ۷ہ ۴ہ مےچرویل ہز +حمٌ‌اہہ ہہ بہ//1 ,ا١٥ۃ‏ ۲٭ك۷×د 
برےزجزججرںجح چبط؛ ۶ہ ۴اصہاءتا ہہ وءلں‌ںی م۶ا؛ ب6//اء لن ہي ۸۷١‏ ہہ 
| وو جروو وہ ۔ 132 ہ۶ !1 ہہ جەدہہ )رہ |٣۴‏ ٭ہہہفت> ا|//۷۷ 1٥:3۶‏ ۱۱۴٣۷۰۷۱۷۱۰وی‏ 
۴ +ہروملوںم وجری‌ن[(ط ۲ز >:5131 ب۵ ۶ہ ہجر۔ہ/ا٣‏ :۷۶۷أ) ٣٢‏ ۸۲ہ ۶۰٥ات‏ (۷۱/ 0۸۶۰۷ 
ہی۸۷۷ +وہزاہت> ۰ہ ہہ ہہ بط جہہلہہمتِہلہ| ہاءط: ۸۸۴ہ: ۳ہ 
لإاںٹویں بجوجح)ج+ر وہرہںز ٦٭ ٣×‏ اہ لومم ‏ ,ی794 ۸۷ ہ72 ۶ہ (۸۷۰۱۱۱۱۰۷۰۵۱۷/:۱۱ 














٥ہ‏ أہ ہەٌمء 60ج( جہ|/ ۴:۷ ء٤‏ یا١7۳‏ -۲۷35یام )۰ج جروەجم ج ,روب ءط وہ 
مد ٥نإص‏ "۷ ۶ہ ە۱رںجت‌ٌط باادبللگہ:م" ہمروزبراجرث0] هم۴ و(إ؟ |ہ جوطاں جں 
۶ کكداداک ٰت/ ہ چہ(جردظ با :/ںہ و1 اور تیکجرواںہ ور جردەبۂەط وراز”۷۷ہط :ا 
1/۷ جمزاەمأم بل ںء ۷ہو ریدم -متہا) ۶|ہ رء ہ۴۱ زج ان1 ہہ حدم +یہ 
شمسست اومہہ1مہ(ز اط ابص ادہءل م ہك۷۷ء۷۱وںبہءلہ برا رو( ج۳٥‏ ۶ت0>5۶]. 
۱1۱ ی۸ 17۶ رط ×۶ہہ1۷1/٤۲‏ ہہ |1 ٢إ‏ :ارم ۴ہ ٭ہ٥۲‏ ٥٠٣۲ا‏ 176 
513125 >1 ا۷ج برول دب٤‏ جرح ۶۵۸٣ص٥‏ جیص.+) ۰ ج٤‏ تما ہ٥‏ ءُعدی |/9ہا1 
ئز ۲ بجرمزونجرہ] ٭ج٣‏ "زی رجہبرہم! جویںہ جزدط:جہ(وکر ٥١‏ د وط جہاد2ہدا ظ× - 
10/ ج7 -بروں/ ۳ہ٣2|‏ ۳ح ہے رہ۰۱ |/۷۷ ۷۷۸۸۱۶ |ہ بمزراں‌آوم ۷ر1 1۱۸3۲۶ ۵۴٥۱ء‏ - 
۶۶٥۳م‏ ۶۷ا: ہہ ۴×:ا/ ‏ دہا ہزااد دوہ ئز ۶ )وج ںآجرزججرت0] ۷ط ۴ہ ہوووو ۴۸۷۴۷ -- 
0۲ ٢ص‏ ہی ء٣‏ إا/بب ۰یہ٣‏ ہ1 رل/ ۷۷ ۷۶۰ہ٥1.‏ وج ب۱عیواجہ مز ےتي‌ ہد ٠‏ 
رز ہہ۔/ ءہںہء جرح | ر لہ ۔ ۶وہ ۶۰۷ح ۶اہ:٥۸ي‏ عو ےط مہءرالیەرہرہ 
ہ٤‏ ۱۵۱۸۷۸۰۰ہ۰۰٢٤٤٥٣ا‏ ریںروہ إ|ء جح ] ]۷۷ 00۷۸ 


360۰ امٌ×٥‏ کاما] ]اپ ۸۵۲۵۶۰۵ ٭ِجا ہا ۱٥۲۷دمممة‏ آ‌ہبوا؛نا ۲۹۵معا . 
1۱۰٢۲١ ۷۸۷8٤‏ ئ8) ۶۲ناچوں۸ 4۰( ہہ 5)٥8٥6 ۶٥۵۷ب )۱۴ 11١١3‏ 1م )وہح ٣٤ا؛ ۲١٥۱٥٤٤‏ 


تم ۲3۸۶۰1۵۳۰ 200 د[0٥1‏ ٤ہ‏ ہ٥٥4ہ<‏ م1۰ ۱۳١‏ ۴۰۴اد ؛٭ەح ١ا٥‏ ۳٠ا ٥۵ ٥٠۶9‏ ۔ 
۲1۵۷٠۰ ٠ہ‎ ۸۷۸۰۳۱۵1٥۷٥ ۱ ۱‏ 9آ8 _ 


٭چہ|۷٘إز ۳۴ى < ۷۷/۱۶۶ تی0/1) وا ہہا از وں‌جم| | مہمں/اما ۷زد+ | ۷۷۷ ۱ 
إہ لكہتہ٢ہ‏ تابآں و۴ ہ[ ںمر ر)إپص لوادنیوود تنا ٦۲١ ٥١‏ ہہ ءا / 
جم 1۵۳ ۷(۷ ء(ادّا | ۸راو ت٣۷۰‏ ۰۷۲ء۷ ۷ط اخم۔اروجر دالہ| ٠١‏ -ت۸1٥٥1‏ :>1 
ہ۰[ 011/2| ۷۷د 3۷۰ا بروز۸دہزہرآول رو(اویز اوہرن رطاالماد جا داىألا“ 
امہدجاب ہہ دحا /۷۷۹ص +مہءہم/ زرل رم وز ۷رہ[ دارھرزن 11۸35135٥‏ 
۱ چ3 موں‌_ ))۱۲٢۰۳ ٥0‏ ٥ا‏ 


60٤ ۴٤ 359075 ]‏ 
م م6 37ء ٴ۶ ۶ہ اتا :)2763 ۷ ْ و' وط 


۸١٣ا‏ ۳ :اہ ہ۰۷۵۰ زط3 ۶5"۰ ۸۷۸۵۵۲۳۲۵۵۱۲ ۸(ااہ٥×ہ‏ ا٥بہ)؛؛نا‏ ۲۵نا ٰ 
٭|ا ع٥۷۰۶۷۱۲ء‏ ]ا٣ا‏ ا۲۰۹۱ چا ٭ث(ط 3اا ٥۲۹٢۱ ٥٥ء۶۶۷ ٣٥٢۵٢‏ ەول 3٤‏ اتا 

,لہ دبہہ) ۷+ زاہج ۶٭'٥۱۲٣۳۰۶۲۹ی۸۷۰‏ ۸[مەول اه ١‏ ا۶ناونصھ ٭× ہ0() .١١٣ا ٥01040 ٠٥‏ 

۵ ہ۶ ںوںۂھ 140 مہ ریب ؛۸۷ ٥ک‏ ۲3 ۴ہ ٥٤٤٤ا‏ ء اط٢‏ .٥ا5‏ ١۲ا‏ 

۱ ۷03160۳ ۸۷۸۵۷۲۲۲ ۵۱!٥٣ ۷۵۳۱١ و4 ہا‎ ٥٥ ٢ا٥‎ ۲۲٣ہ۱۷‎ ؟)٥ا‎ ٥: ا٥‎ ٦١. طا‎ 

أ٭٣ما ٦:۰۷7‏ ٥ہ٥٥ء٭+ود:ء‏ ال ٣ہ ٠ 800 5٥٥٦7٥7٣‏ ہا !۶اد ۰٭7تا 038)ْ .. 

ەاعہا ٥ا؛‏ ٥ہ؛‏ ١اںہ‏ ہہ ہ۶ .جہ 8٥۷!‏ 80860 : 

<٤ ۶‏ ۷ اا3 ٥ہ‏ ,٥٥)اا:ہں۸۸۱‏ 80009۷ ٥6‏ ۷۵۲ ٥ہ‏ انا اہبہ:نا ٥۲٢ا‏ ٴ 
٤۹ ہ٥‎ ٣٥3٥ ٦٥١٥ ہ٥‎ ٣:٦٢ ۷۰۲۷‏ ۷۸3۰ جآائ٥٥١٥۵٥ا٥۲‏ ادل‫ْ 6٤و‏ ٣إەڑا؛‏ ۷۷۸۶۳ ۰٦آا‏ 
۷۲ ٤ہ‏ ٢۹۰ا‏ >آجہ٤) ٤١‏ ۷ہ !ں5 ۱3١ )۱۲٠۲٭٢ ١ ٥1۱4‏ 3۱ م۶ا۸ .۷٥ل ۵٥‏ 
۔ء ں۴۰ ہنا ١دا‏ ١اںدی‏ ۷۸۸۸۰۶۳ )ا 


۸5۷۱۱۷۸۰ ۸۸۷۸۷۷۳۲۲۵۸)۶۳٣۸ ٦3١ اءٔ×ء ۰اا ما ٥مآہم5 [اوں 3د‎ ٥٠ 
۲53۲۱ 6۰۷۵۵۸٥ :ء ہما ٥٦ا) ۲ع ہا‎ ])٥۷٥۶ ٥٥٢ ٢ا٣‎ ٣1۱ء!” درا دازجاںص‎ ۷۸۷۵۶ )6 


گاھ _۔ ۱ 4ئ ١ہ‏ معمنع5دھ عطف. 1 ھھ عنسطفئا 


؟ہ ۲۱۱۷ہز۵٥۲‏ ٥۵٥ج‏ ١ا|‏ ؛3٥:‏ اكء٭:چد دماد ءا ۱٥٥ ٤٥ہ ٥ص۲٣۰۰ ٥311۷۰۰ 1١‏ :ج 
٤ ۷‏ تآا٠‏ 52510 .د٥٥)‏ اد ٥٥3۳۵ءء‏ د ٣۱٢‏ ۰٤٥ات‏ 18١٤ء‏ ںز ۲ 3۹ا ۰ ٥ا3]٢؟5‏ ۷ا 
.ج٥٥۱٤ہ 0--۱۸١‏ ١ا:‏ ہز ہ٥٠‏ ا ٭دہہ٭ح ۷ااءدہ ۲٦:۷ ۷۰٣٢‏ 


07 ٤ا‏ ٥٥ا1‏ 3501 ا٥٥٢٠م۳ّ٘‏ 4 ا گا ء٥‏ ؛د3٢؟‏ ہ؟ ہاا) :ں8 

آ101م۰۸۹[۰٥٥‎ 1٥ د۳:6یب۸۸ ٥ا اد۰‎ ۱٥٥٠٠٤٤ 2391۸۰۰ ٠:٥ ٣ا١‎ ءہ۱٥٥٥۹۳۷۰‎ ط١ ذااهہ5۸:‎ 

0 :ہہ آہ۴:×:۰٥‏ ۰٥٥5ا‏ ١٢٥ا‏ ۶۰ 1٣ىٴه‏ ٣م‏ ہا :٭ٴ:چہہ) ٠١‏ ٥۹ء‏ بدّااة ٭3۷٘ط ٥٠‏ 
61۷۲۲۲٢۵۱۰‏ ۱۱۷۰:ہ[(۸۷۸۵ ءز1 ٤ہ‏ ۷ن اەح ط٣۸۱‏ ٥اا ٠‏ ۸۷۰ ءلطا 


۸۷۸۷۷۲۱۲۲۷٢ ء۱۵۱١‎ ۰١ ٤51١١ ۸۷ا٤‎ ا١‎ 014 ۸۷۰ ا٠٢‎ ؛:ا٤١ )ا:+٭ا‎ 11٤٥٤61٤ 
)ہہ‎ ٤اا‎ ٣ ٥8٢٥ہ‎ ۔٠:‎ ٤ا١‎ ٤ہد:ا‎ ہ٤‎ ٤ا٣‎ 13۱٥٥٤ :ا‎ :ا۱٥١‎ ۱| ۷٢۰ ہ٢‎ |٠٢ ٤ا١ :ہا‎ 
؟0٥6٥٥:اک> اا۵ ؟ہ‎ )ا١‎ ۲۲1٥ ۔‎ اطد٤‎ ۸۰ ا٭ء1۸نا٥اب‎ ٠ہ‎ ٤٤١ ؟ہ ٤ا: ٤٥٤5ا )؛٭َا‎ 
دذنلہا‎ ٥1 ٤ا١ ہ'آ5ا ٤٤٥)٠ا۱ہ٥٢٥۱ءہء ٥٥٥ا :ب۸۸۷۰ ۔ء ہ:چہہ)‎ ۰١ا٤‎ ٤٠٢ ج“ءا٥عج‎ 
دہ رص ا۷ہ ہاالماد1: یہ+الہەء؟ :/|/(۷۷ ,ل|/اہ د۷ہ ہ:731يہ٥۱/ ہ30 :ہم‎ 
مہہ مرجہ بروامز ١ہ ۸۷:۷م)او جہو ۲۱ ) ہات:/:8 +ت۰ہ۳) ۰ ۲۸ ماارہہ1ہ]‎ ١ 
۷۷۱۱۱۰۸۸٢۷٢۶ /۱۱:۱۷/۸۶۲۰۸۷  | بنہتت> ۶۸× ۷۶۸ / ۸3۳ ماں ہل ہہ ۷ت‎ 0 


ا١ا‏ ہم اابہ ۱٥٤٤٥٥‏ ءەجچہہ۔ ٠٤اا)‏ ٤ہ‏ :ا٭2ع٤3)٣> ٢٦٦ ٣٣٥٠‏ 
٥٤::٥ا۱)‏ !ہ٥ ٥١‏ اںہ۷ :٤١۷‏ ١١ا1‏ :-دءاا ٥ا1۱ںو‏ ہہآ٦٥٤١1 ٣۲۱۹٢٢ ٤٥١١‏ ۸۰ہاہ۸ 
ك٣‏ ٤ا٠ ٥٤١‏ ا "اجوںم ما ۷۷۵۰ ء[٦٦٦ ۲٢٢٢۱۷ 0۲01-٤ ٠٣ ؛:٣١ ٤د:٤ں ٣۶ 1١١١.١‏ ۶ا 
۱٣۰ ٠۴:۷۷ )ا١ ٤١‏ ۰ا۷۱ ۰ ادح8010 ٤ہ‏ ناد ب جا ١ا٣‏ ما ہ٥۰ ۸۷۸۰۱۸۱۵٥!‏ ۲" 
ادہ۷ ٥۵٥ا‏ ۶٢ہ‏ ۷۰۲ج ٤:د:ہ؟)‏ ءا؛ ۱۱۷۴ ٥۸6٥6‏ لعج ٠ہ‏ ةادیہی 
8:0 ٥ا‏ ۷۲۱ 850 ٣٢٥٢٢ ۲٢٠٣۶۰‏ ٤ہ‏ ۰ ہعچ٥اا۷‏ ٣م‏ ۵0 ک اااجا٢‏ ١ا٢٠‏ ٥۷٣۲م‏ 
1۰ ۲ناصاہ05 ٤ہ‏ ۸۸۵۱3۲۵83 ۲٦‏ 


ک گہ ئیمہوزابہ ہ۸ ۸٥ا‏ ہہ جہہزہبرو×] ج و جرہ'ٴیروحہ ت3ز ہہ)' 

ب۸۷ ت۔زاوںبں٣‏ ۲۶  ۷۶۲/!‏ ۲۶۱۲۳۶تآرں ‌ورجر ہو ۲٣41ھ‏ /7×1۶13 ہج ہوک ہ۱ 
۷// ہہز جہہ/(احدہ!اہدمص ہ:!]/ ہہ صمجعہ رہ!| جب ہل !5د 'ہ ‏ ہہذااروەوم 
جوزور و۴ و جر ہہ جہزامز ٥0‏ جہہأأءح۔ز ےہوےجہزہاں حاورا ہہ ہزاماہءی42ھ ۰۱۲تن7اررںم 
/۸ را :امبہاہدہ حط مااد یم مروہہر ۶٭:!ا جہہ'/انہ:رہہہ ہہادصں ئا 
٤م‏ مز ”ءیهہ:/جااٹ ام۷ 1۷ہ ملوں ںہ ہا/ماہ ہ+ەدط ۷ط / ...رام اھ۸ 
ںو جروردے> ٥ہ /٥۳۶۲۲۷۲۱۱٢۸۷۱‏ 1:۶۷ ہوزی رہہ ۴/ 1۱۸۵۶ ۷م/3۷ت۳/د .۳ہ مہ۶ ۱:5۲ بہواب 
رو جبرٴ۔ببآن ."5 9ا إل۷ا جبٌمرر'جرجبزویدَ>ٰ٘ 6 ۴ا۲// ۳۱۴۶ی ںمٌر۔ ہ۸ إززب 
إإآیب ریو ۱۷ہ بہہ۷ہ٦‏ ام۷ |/ ,لاوما ا نیا وہہ ٥‏ ۶:ہ ۷۷/۸۲ ۱۴١۱وی‏ 
زم میہوفل ہزہطا ۱۱ م۰ :ہا ۶ ہ یہن( ججط۴ ب/]/ب ‏ ہت/مباج‌بھ0 ٥‏ جچہاہاەز وا 
عبڑخ ,00/10۷۷۷ ا5017 جج۸ وبوم| 7رچ ع]اجا ء٣‏ ہ ج٤‏ دہہ(انالئرمںں 
جلانیںں جہ(*ہ7٣٘”۶ 1٣۷۰‏ ۷۷3[۳ /۷زہ6 || ں‌ زط ۴مو۲0) یہ ہود٘ریہ×٤‏ ۶ہ ۰/۰۰۰۱۴ رما 
مور +جرے ‌جریںہجر ب:(1 ”ا ك/: ۷۷ ۶ت٠‏ ۲ت۸ وہجر ‏ ہت ٥٦‏ /+/نا۷۷۷ ؟/ -ااما۲۸(مم ۷]؛ 
ایز جرآول[‌حہ ۴ہ <ج۷/۸ہ۱ ۷۷۶۱/۱۰ زہ۰٣‏ ہا جبرزبب کہ( ۶| لہا 0 ٤ای۷‏ ۴ہ 
7' مت بہءادمہ-+ب ہا 177۴ہ۰ 1۷× 
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|۵ ہز ۱۷۸۷۱۱۳۲۱۲۵۲٤٥٢ ٦١٥٤١١ 82۷۰ ٤ا٥ |اا١م٣٥:ا١ :ا3٤٠ ا٤ ٣]٢ ۲٢٢‏ 
۵٤‏ ×اەط دطا ٦اںە‏ ۸۷۷ ۱٢‏ ہ٥1۸‏ ُئادھزحاہء ٥٥٣ا‏ ١ا٤‏ ہہ جەننا ٤ط‏ 
.اج[٥٣۰٢۱۰:‏ اان" ٥اداء‏ ئ٥٠‏ ل٥ءء؟ ٠٤٤‏ ٣ہ‏ حہہنمنا 1٠٥ ٤٤٢‏ ۷:)؛ ٤٥‏ ٢٥٥اااہ‏ 
۱٣٥١١ ۴۷‏ ٥ہ٥ہ:۱آ۴٥٥٥٥د‏ .ہہنہنا ٤ا٤٢‏ 0:٥اہز‏ ۰۶ص٣۱ ١‏ ا)٢‏ مہہ )٥٥‏ ادیلہ 
٤ا‏ ےءت ءأا؛ ١١‏ - ٤٤٭ااح٦٦؟‏ د بہ] ہ١۷ا1ا‏ مہ٠٦و؟‏ ٤ہ ٥٣١‏ د ١اا‏ ٥د×ا‏ 
۔۷اا ۸۰۲٥‏ ٤٥٥11اکہ٥ہ-‏ 


ہ:؛ ٥٥ہءجمدط‏ ٴط۷ ۷۲۳ ٤ءءد‏ ہام5 ۲۷۲٣ ۱۷۸۱۷۲۰۶۵۵!) ٥٢ ۸۰ ٦٤‏ 
.٥١31ء‏ ء۸ :دصہاہں ١ا٤‏ ١۰صامز‏ ٥١3ا‏ ۷٥ا]‏ ٥٠د‏ ء٥٢٣‏ ٥5ا‏ 


وبح ٣ا٠“‏ ہزا/[57۔/|۷1ہ1/ں ‌رجر ےروز |ہ ےوررّء ۲جط ۷ ہصی] ںصز( 00 
داداء داماد اصدلك ہد جہ/ براا/دعہ حہد ہجہہک بتیہاوىمط ٣٠٢‏ ہبہدا, برااتف۷۴1٣٣]‏ ۰۷۷ 
2ےبر۷۷ ۷ا1 رچمطا +روجمہ ہ۔طز جز دجروال بیدا /٤۶‏ 3/۷ 


)ء ٥5٤٥‏ ٦٥٤ا:؛‏ ہہ ہ۲۲٣ ٥٢٢‏ ۴ :امدہل ٭ٴە ام٢‏ ۶ہ ٣٣٤١‏ انا ٥١‏ إ,٥:5۶۰)‏ ۱ 
۱ ۔(٥٢٥۲۱م‏ 


7 


و‌چ٥‏ |5۳1۷۱ ۵00 5 اتاجا ۳٣۷۰ ٤ا3٤ ٤۲٣‏ ۷ ل یح ۷۹٥۷۸۷۵۲۵۸۰۵‏ 
860677 آ۵٥٤۶٥٥۱1ا ‏ ز٥١‏ ة٥‏ اںہ۸۷ ۷:ا)؛ ۲3١‏ برح 4[ءیءح:ٴعہ ٣نا ۷۷۵١‏ 
٣٢٣|,‏ ۸۷۸۷۲۰۲ .زع 5:ءاا8:1 ١ا:‏ ٤١٥ا٥ہں ۷١‏ ہزہ١‏ ہورا) ہ؛) داناء :ٴەا ۲۲٢۹۲ ١٥‏ 
5۹1٢ ۷۷۰۳‏ ۷ نما ١٥٣3ا‏ ۷۷۵۰ ۱١‏ ل آاح٥؟‏ ۳ صن ۔عننا اداد اد نات؛ ۷۶۲۰ 


]) : ٥م‏ ۷۵۷۲۸ ۷۸٥۲۱۰‏ 
زاامرء ے۶٣‏ ام۷ ۶۰۶ ص٥۲مد۲6‏ ی۱۷۸۷ ئ) اںہ 01۲69 ٠‏ 
ت ہچ ۲٥١۱۶‏ ۔ص ا ںوہ( ي7ا+(1ت(5010 


۱ا ءوںں ۲ہ٥٢0‏ ١ا‏ ۷۷۵ 
٥۲۵دلج ٠٦٥|]‏ 4اںہ> ٥٥٥ا‏ تا٢٥ں۸۷۸‏ ۹٢ک٥]]) 8٤۰‏ 6اا 
اجہہأاااا:ہہأء ح ہا ب ا٥ہ‏ ١اںہ۷‏ ١اا‏ :8 ا5ناوناۂ۸ِ ھ15 ءاأ۵ ےت 
زا ااج ۷۷۲۳ .ا ٛ٭>ح ٤٥)51٥ذا‏ د )٠٥‏ ہادعہ 8٥‏ ٌَ ٢ہ‏ اداد سس او 

: ا||اآاتاج ۷۵ا۵ 
ن_(اا ۰۲۲٥۷ج‏ ہ٤٥‏ ٥احاح‏ ہ٭٭طا ٥۷٥ا‏ ؛تاعاہہ ٥٥ا‏ ۷۰ا ودسں هطا ٥انط‏ ۷ ۴٠اءو:‏ ال 


)ہہ ۲٥٥٢۷۷‏ ٥٭ا؛‏ ۰د۸۷ ٣٥ ٢‏ ںا دمەل ء نا 3۲۲٥۳‏ انتا إ:٭٥٠‏ سو 


وہ چ٥ہ‏ 6 ۶ہ عصدناہ٥٤16‏ ءا ںاد ث کا وو ا دما 
+8 .ہہ ہنا ١ا٤‏ مآەز ہ٠‏ 0۲اج1ء ا٥٣‏ ۷۰۲۷ ۷۸۷۳۰ ٥٥٥٥٢٣6"‏ ا ا ا 
[رد ٠٥ ٥٥٥١‏ معجہ ہہنامہ ۷ا7ہ ٥ا٤ ۷۷٢۵٣۰‏ ۲ا نید ... پاوو سا 
((8ا ٢١ )ںا٤۳۴ ١۴‏ 7ہ :ہوا +:ھصاحئ؛ ہ٠‏ ئاء ۴٥51ا‏ اکنا ٦‏ وھ 
۲٢1٥۶‏ ٢٥٤٤ہ‏ ۶ا۶٥‏ ٥٥٥٥ا‏ ٥ا٤‏ 53ا ۱:34۸ :زا ۱أ ]0۲٥0:10156٥0٤‏ ۲6ہ 


8ج ١٢٢٥ا‏ 8۷۲ )٥[) ٠‏ ہ۷ ٣‏ ,ہی چہہ٤)‏ ٢٤ا٤‏ ا٣۷۷۷‏ 0 ئ۸ : 
جزل 8ا ۱۲ .×ہ ع٥٣‏ ١ا٤ ٤٢٢‏ ۷ااااحاح!؟ ٢٥٢۷٠۸٥‏ ا اںہب را ن۷۷ ٭٥١ 1٥‏ 0٥)8۲۵٥٢5ا‏ 
بزا! - ٥٥۷٥۹‏ 5۰٥عہہ‏ ٥(ا)‏ ۔جرەرا) ۰ح٥۰۱3‏ !ہام15 ۸۷۶ طط۲ بیشن 0 
٣با؛ەہ ٢٠٥۸٥‏ دح :ہا ٤ہ‏ 5دہاہ٥ہ٦ا‏ ا؛ حعاجہ ١۱ں‏ 'ہاات ہد 1ادا“ٴ 
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٥6ا‏ ٤ہ‏ :٥ا۷۱‏ ٥ہ‏ ہن٭٥ا ٥١‏ اںہ۸۷ ٦٠:1ا:‏ 21 1٥٤ 5۶٢)ج3:6: ۷ن۱٢١٢١٢ا ٥‏ ٥۶٥٥١١٥ا‏ 
ها؛ ٤ہ‏ :30ح اا1 ہ١١‏ ءہ٭زا ۸۷٥ء٥‏ ٣ا١‏ ا] لء۶ ۷٢ ا٥ ٥ا 1٥٢:٥‏ .ئاونہںدہہہہ) 
ءەطا ہهءط! ہہ چہذا۰ہ۸۷ ۷:۰ :3٦ ۸۸۳۰۲۳۱۳۵: ٤٥٥'۰ ۸1۱۸٢‏ ×۵<حمح ۱۱ .١ا۲ہ‏ 
ا٭چعں؟ ہ٠‏ ۶ ہ٥ت٥:‏ |۰١۷۷٦]:نا‏ ٤ہ ٠٥ ٠1ا١ ١٥٢٢٦‏ ٤٥٤٥٤٥٤٥ا‏ ءنطا ٤ح‏ ,ہہ0) 











و۴ ٣ج‏ عڑہہ] بروہہر بب جلزط(ببص مہ٣‏ +×تٌرہ ٣ت://۰0‏ ||[ ءا بر7“ 
ئاإز طزززیب آ٥‏ ہن ,جزمہ| |ہ 34 برا ہت۶۳ہ ۱٥ہ‏ ك:ارار ہہ ۔ہہ/ہ)/ ی00] 4| ۷6:ہ/71 ےري 
جروزلہ( وبزز جہز جہہت[ارەو‌ع -7۶ی:۲۳۷۰۱ء ۱۱۲۷0۲1۵۲ ئہ/ ا۷ ہ٠ٴ‏ ٢تہ٣/اہ۶٥٣‏ :7أ 
وہلإوو وبط +7۰ بتہیہہحہارہ ہ٠٣‏ ۷ہ نں٣/ت ٥/٥٦٥0۶‏ ۱۷۷۸۰ +/آہ(۷ 00/۷0/0۰ تج وأ ,/وی0) 
زی ںصر ‏ ماںەہا ہ۲ د۷ 3ا | ا5131 1/۲ ٥٤ہ‏ جہ‌ہ٭ل ہءووافہہ/ لد ہ(ا/--ّ٘‌ٗ"ء ہ!]/ ۶ں 
ہا ہو م ۴۶ہ جردام ہہا/ ٥١‏ جج ۰ اہ ۷۷۷٣‏ دایںہطا:اہ ۸۸ہا/ ۷ہ ۷۲۷ ء:ءججچہ 
زامط زز رعادہببص م٠‏ ِہ ااءراہت]اجمط ۶ز تو ا م٣٥‏ جرن(٥بت1ہ/‏ وہہ لاورا ٤ں‏ 
27 ۸/٦ہءہ۳ہ‏ اب ب٦‏ با/ا۷:)مہ/ 








ہوءح٥٣‏ ٥٥ہ‏ ٥٥ا1 ٣١١٢٢‏ ۷۶ ١٢٥ا:‏ ١]ا:‏ 3۷ء فاںدہ ٥ہہ‏ ؛٣م٢٢٥٢٥۲‏ 

٭15 جحمںن‌)ہا ٥ل٭>ہ٥ ٥‏ اںد١٦؛‏ ء٥٣٢۲‏ ٥اا؛‏ ١٘3ا)؛‏ ٤٥؛”ا:‏ 5ا ٥٠٠٥٢‏ ا۸۱۳۶ ۷۲۷ 

بہزاہەح ءا ٤ہ ٥۲ ٥۹٥۷۰٢۳‏ ثماەع ۷۵۱۱۷ ۰٥٥٠ء‏ -٭ا فاںدہ ۵٥ 1٥:٥۴١‏ ,ای ںوں۸ 

ءاا 35۱٥‏ لأ|! ںأ ۱ 1٠. ۱۳ ٣١‏ ا۰ّمادچد ‏ اہماەح ۷٣۵۱۱٢‏ ٥طا‏ ١ا‏ ںہ۷۸۷ ۲:١٠٢١‏ ہااد ںوہ 

۸| اہ (عها3٣۱:‏ .٥٠۲۴۰۶د:‏ اه۷ ۷۸۲۷ااءد اد اناە|م ١ا: 8٥0‏ ۰ ٠ںہ6۵۰۷٥1ہء‏ 

۲۲٢ ٣١٥٢٥٢٢ اا٠م۲٥٥؛‎ ٥٥١ ۷۱ا؟ااٴںد٭ا‎ ۰۲۱۹١ ہ٤‎ (ھ١٢٢۷ جا اااٴپڈ ٣٠ہ٢٦ءھ> .ہے‎ 
۵۱۷۰۷ 
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,41-4-2۰ حم ,ا۱ ٥١۳۱۷۸۳‏ یںین٢٤ہ‏ ۲۲37516 ۔9 
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۔.403. ح ..ۃ آما| ۔13 

.460ح |5٥.‏ ۔14 


+06 )۲م ×ط٦‏ ہء ٥٥۰ج‏ اوہ وز) ۲ہ ًازحەل جمع*) .5.481 .اتا ۔کا 
(.14 .۸۸۹ ۳۲٥0مص‏ اوژٹ0ط و پنم ت۷ 20 ۲:367 


16.1۸10 ۷۲. ٢ا6‎ 5" 1 ۲10130 ,ئم۶)3۲‎  .4-. 
17.1305٠۴ ۶ .وع‎ 89100 0 ۲ 


٤٠.۱۷9۰. ۱ ۱‏ : 
فا اف ا و ان نام 
,0.727 .1× .1513..۷۰۱ .19 


۱ ۱ ۶ ما ہجا ٤:ااعا‏ .20 
.یم اطا! ٥٥ہ‏ نو ,1947 خغیںچوں۸ سو مہہ ٢5آ‏ ۔392 ح ,..ة٥آا|‏ .21 


(.۰گم۳۳۳ ۶ہ جہںااں۴ ٦٥‏ ×ص صہ 51ا1ج]٤908‏ .رح )*۲٠۱۳‏ 
۴١٢(۵ ۱‏ ۲ ٥ءء‏ ,ْممص×م ۱ 
۰ ۰.هلك10 خ ہا صعمدە لا ٤4‏ ٥٥٤1مطاںہ۸۸‏ .5 ,٭+٭ ھا 008 ا 2 
0.57۰ آز .ن۷ ٢٥۵٥5٤۲ ہ٢ ٢٥۴‏ . 
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20 کی ا 


اکھکا1٦[‎ ۶ ٣۲ ٤ا‎ ٢٦٦[7ہ٥ح‎ ہ٤۴۷‎ 37 


کا باااهت آجد٣۲)ء‏ ۰ دب بةعءہزدام٘دہ غصہئ ہی ءے 8 [0 ا5د 70آ 
٤٥٥١ ۱٢٢ :‏ 1١۹ھ‏ ۸(۳ طاءد>ا ۲٢٠۱۳٢‏ ٭ہ٥صی‏ ۷ ا[١۲د)‏ و"ں با٥[‏ ے36٤5 ٥٢‏ ا 
اہ 05:0 ۷۷8٤‏ آ53+ :۱181۲1 ٥٥8أہ‏ کا )٥ اطآ٦۔ ۱١‏ 21ا61 ا 
ہہ ٤‏ .٭>ه تم ۷د اھ دزةذ16 آہ ؛عح د ٥ہ-ہ×طا ۷۸۷۵٢٥٢ 1٤ ٤١‏ 2-00 کنا 45 
80+ ۲ح۷ 1٣٢‏ دہ ٤٥ ۶:9٥٥6, 2۸41 ٥‏ ۲ہ تَدت6٤ح‏ عطخ ص١ ٥۶8‏ ٢١٥٦ا‏ 7 
۴ء) ٠:٥۰ 1ا١ 5۹:٥٥٥‏ ب٥ہء‏ ٭'ادجہ'اٴ ‏ عنط <::۶ ٤١ہ٢ہ٥۲ہہ6‏ 6ذ 6 
۸۸۲۰۷۶۰٥٥‏ اجک ١1۲صدل' 8٦6٠+‏ 


ل8 <٤‏ ٥طا؛ہ‏ طعده؟ وءءاا(ا: زا نصاہلط ٥٥د‏ دزہ٣۱۸۲ ٢6٥‏ یں 
١۲٥6٥٥ ہ٥٢ 0 ٤51ہچ۔ ٥ص٥1۸١ ۷٢ 52٣۲٣٥٣٢ ٥۹١١٢ 131]6٤5 ۷۸۷۷۰۲۶. ٥۰.‏ 
ا ۶513۲69 ۷۸۷۵۰ ۷٥۷۸۸‏ ٦"نں٣‏ ط١[‏ ہ]اںکہ! آ3٥ہ٥ی‏ 8ح و مج ۲ح ٣ج‏ ۷ا ک>کاہہ]ا 
)٥۱ ٤ط‎ ٣٥١(٣ ۸۷6‏ ما ,ىہ :چہہ ٥اا؛‏ ص٠‏ ەںعحًہااہ عثتا ٤ہ‏ اح 
06 ٤2ح۸‏ .د[۳ح۸۸۳۲ ١‏ با 6 رہہہحا ١‏ ٥٥٥٥ا‏ س رف تب 
5577 کا داماد ء ہ٦‏ احامد ۰وب ں٣٣‏ لۃ ۔ .ہہءوم اہ تازاەح ٥٥٤‏ ا8 لے 
جائ٥‏ ناد ٤ ۷۸٥ )٥:0[٤‏ ۰٣جہ۴۰۷۵۳‏ آجہہ2۰:ج ؟ہ ۰٤٥٥٥٥ ٥ا٥٥ ٥٤‏ د۷۷۵ ٥٢٥ا ٦17‏ 
٣٥ 3٣٢٢٢٢ ۰‏ ۲دث لوط ہا ۸۸3373 ٭ 


۲ہ 56:11۷6[ئ٢۲]‏ ۰ادعجد :٥1٦۸[٣‏ دک ہ٤‏ مع ؛ٴ ہہ ١ا‏ :دا٤ ۶٤٥٤‏ 51٥ا‏ ن٦٦ا٥‏ لا بک 
٠٢٢ ۷0‏ ہ آ5ا ا٤اہ‏ ٤ء٠‏ چو'زل ۷ ام3۲٦؟:‏ ۸۷۸87 ٤١ 0٦۶۹0۰0۶.‏ : 
١٣۷3 ٠٤٢ ۰:3۷ ا٣ ٤٥‏ ٤ہ‏ ۰۴؛ء[ ۸۸7 ۶۳1۰۸۰ ٣ة‏ ١٠ا٤ ۳۲٠:۴۱)‏ ٥ط‏ :۲۴8۶۲ 
٥6‏ ەکاج :ہ۶ا-ا١ج؟ِ‏ ٥۳٥1۸وج‏ ۸۳ ٥۳٥م‏ ت٥‏ ك[ہلمم یوں ١ا‏ کح .ا٥ا‏ آ۵5 
4اںهط٭ ممةانامم ہہ ۲جط۱: ا4ئ:دںوہہ ۹٤ط‏ ٣٢ہ٢٠٢٥۷۰۲ہہ‏ ایا 

1. ۱ 


٦۰١ ع6 دبتح د طط ہنصاء دک ٤ہ دزہ۳ ت۸۸5‎ 1٥۱٥٥٥٥ ٥٤٥ ۸۷۸۵۰٥۲۱63: 
0۲ بل زو ,1947 ,ہاںز اق‎ ۱ 


ہہهأ۷دد٥:/‏ اص۱۷اەم ×٣٣‏ مہرجرہرجن×جو/ بصحب ج وز بت٣‏ +17“ 

ںزمأہ ٣ط‏ 4۳۴3۵۷۸ 1۸۷ ۸ عاہزاءل رر وا ]انیج وہز) وج ٥٥٥۷ ۲٤۱٢ ا٥ت ٤/:([٣‏ 
رطیہ۔ ہ1311ي۱:/۷۵مءء د ۴ہلچزاد ہءء مروجہ كلہہں ٠۷٢‏ جرز وبروز٢٦:۴/‏ +ہمجطا ۲۸۷ ٤ہ‏ 
بروی ۷۷۷ ۱ مکكی0/فالیججریںچل ور جا ہاں7ا لی ہ۷٤‏ ے/جایوں‌ٍہبرٴ تا ۷گ]ں۷٘۷۸۷ ۲ا 
7ز 5ت ۸۷۷/۸31:::3 7۰۳ ۷۷٢ہص‏ ۶ہ ئبہاہز ۷ ۲ہن۴ جاجاوو ہج جط ااںہئص |٢‏ ٢٥ا۲‏ 
دیتز ٥۸٥۰۸۷۸۷۴۷۲‏ ہا ۔وطزلز ءابلۂ جاہرطرج"ا ہ۴ ٢٣ہ‏ لء لہ ں٣‏ تاتا ای می ٥‏ 
و ہرحک 511/1 كلفداناتہر | ہ,ور ںول ج۴۱ جہرمزاہروض ج رہز +ور مز مز میہف ۰أ ۲٥۵۱۶ ٦۸٥‏ 
7 ...۴۷۰۳ھ ٠‏ ۴ہ اہء طتإۃ مہوبہہ راہہ !بددام ۔ب(دح+ ۷ا ن5ا۰ء ہراب ×ا7( 
)یہزلە‌ج ۳عنااہ ہرد ہہ جب 7د هكوزہل٤‏ ۷(رہہ٢۲'‏ براوجہح ہكںہ ۶۱۷۷ لا :۷دا 
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27 

2۰۷ ھ ےہإوز وزل ہہ( جرز عہ>7اآل۱۷ءء زاریں حاد:!ک ج1 إزرإ ہہ ۷ا ں ہر جولتد| 
آثىہ1 

وسر سی ۸۸۳۵٠۵٠٠٥٤٢٤ <211 ۲۵٠ا ء٥ہلءد۷ہں۲٥[٢ ٠:‏ 
8٤‏ کی رل8 روہ ں٣١[‏ ١ط +۰٥,‏ ہ1 ٣نہ57ءدک‏ : مع ٥اںہ5ء‏ آ35005ة؟ 
6 ۷ اف زازامح 307 ۸۷۵۳٣‏ :70 ےا ٤ہ٥‏ ہبہ ٣۲۳ا‏ هکا ۲٢٢‏ ۔مع ٢۶ہ‏ 
ک- 5 6 ح٥]؟ ٥‏ ٢٢٢ا‏ ۲ صوب خەہ ا۱ ءا ×۷ آادت٭>ج ہہ ٥8‏ .اه 
2 ا ۴۶٤١‏ کعکج ہ1]81 035 ٤خج٥ء٤8 ٣۱۹3۳۲۷۰. ٢6٥ ۷۸۵۳۲3۲۵3۵ ۷۸۷۰ ٢)۲ ]٥٢‏ ہا 
2 ل۷ ٥ا‏ ١۱نں۸۷۰ 201015۶1٥۲ 1٦]‏ ۷۸ء۰ ں0 :۶حبہ ز[05١‏ 635 ٤ا‏ :" ”اا١‏ ۸۷۲۱) 
٣5۳7ء‏ دک ہ٤٠‏ چہ٥اەع‏ ٣طا٥[‏ م٥)؛‏ ٥ا‏ 


پا انا |٥١٢‏ ےبہەحاح ١‌ا:‏ ٢٢ہ۲]‏ ٥٥٥۷ء‏ ۶ٴا 3۰ :۸۷/۸۵۲3 11 
۶0 ۶ا٤‏ 60]:زیص ۵091 .1ئ 6٤۶‏ ۴م) 7مہ؛ۂیء ہ٥٤‏ ٭ح ہج ٠٤٤‏ ٥ئ٥8‏ 
0 ؟ ٤ء‏ ١ا‏ ءل وبب ٔ۶ ٢۰۷ب‏ ۷ ا٥ء‏ ءا ص٥ط] ۷٥۵۲‏ وزا) ٢ا‏ اي صی ٥٥٤‏ ةاناث 
وکا اہ ٤٥‏ ۶ہ 3۰ا ,ا ٢٢ہ‏ ہ١ 1٦‏ ٥وہ‏ ة1 داطاح٤٠٢٥٥٥ا‏ 6ط ۸0٤05۰.‏ 
٭۰ 1٤٢٢١٢‏ ہی ںچویں۸ 1575 ٥٥١۰٥٥ا‏ صہادودەی٥‏ ٠٤ٴ؟‏ ٥(ا: ۷۵۲٣٣٥٢‏ ۷٭اٴ 


5 ۱ 
دا ان ٤ہ‏ ا1 خ1 ×ط ,ہ[ا٣د٥‏ ۲[۲اکھکا :1]٥۶[(‏ 6وج ۸۷۸۵۳۳۶8۲۳۲۲۰۱۳۸ 
۔ کااںئہ' ٥٣ول‏ ١]ا)‏ ٥ج ٥‏ )ەل ہوںں ں٣‏ با٥"‏ :ک5 اآئاگ٢‏ کا ا 
ل( 31ء ١٥ا‏ ,1947 ہپاںز 27٥۳‏ ہہ 1)6 ٥٤٤٥٤ ٥٥ ۸/۸۰7١3‏ 


ک5 ۱ 5 ء 
٥۱۴ >1:‏ بوںضں مہ ۴ہام ( وہ ۸ق رویب جح ہرکد)ا ٥٢‏ ہہوس ۷۳ 


٥/٥41 >۶‏ ءجں ح 1+۶ /و‌ول ہا م‌ہن/إمط ‏ و ل٭٥اہ/أ۷۸٥ 1/۷٥‏ و 
او ۱۷۷۸۴۷ ۳۷ك۷ یں ںہہہز [ خرزب را۷۰ |ہ وإا/ںرںہ ۷۴ م ٥ا‏ 6 ا ا / ا ا کو 7 

٥/۷٢ 7‏ روم وو وز / ك ہو ہ٥جہں‏ لہ ۲ج٥‏ ح ]7ا کا 6 ا 
2" ور ں7 0+7107757/7] مز چ مہہرى‌ءط ۸3۶ا ۸۸35/۳ 


1٦١۳۲3۳۰0۷۶٥ ہ٤‎ ٤طو”‎ ٣ہحج‎ ء٤ا‎ ٢٢ 0‏ ٭5] :ا۵٥۲‏ ۵1)6ا: ۸/۸۷۲ : 
نج×ط6 اط غخحط پا ۴ہ کی صا خںطا ہ٤ٴء ۶:٢٢٥‏ ہہ ۶' ۵٢٢۳‏ 
را اق ل ا٥٥ہ٥ہ‏ ٤وزں‏ عطخ :صا عطا 6ح ہہہ0111٥5×٤‏ ءنطا 07 
ا115 ۰ھک )[وزں ئ اع[۲ ۳۷ د٭ 0٥ط‏ ءط ۲٥3۲‏ ۸ژوںہ'اہتا ح٥٥[‏ .یہام٤‏ 
ےاج اںآاماوناەل ج جز 'ردەناەط ۶٥1:ماٴ‏ ج ٥؛٥۷۸۵‏ ہہرج ل ٥٦۷۲۷۸۷٥)‏ ۷۷۵۶ 069 
٥۳۹/۸ ۸7۶‏ مروہر مط ۷/ں ہہ جماراەوم“ متا ح٠‏ ,۷أال ٢۳ ٠٠٥95‏ ہکا ئانا 


۶ دتہەداعط ہما مم ہہم یہہ ادا :اچاا ےو ہے ]٥٥لک‏ ووجہج۷٥‏ 1/57 


۷۰۷3( ٥ہ‏ ہہ| مز ہرں‌ و چی ہام ز۴ہ ×ج(٠۸۸/٥ 1۸٥‏ مرج [(۸0۷۶/7 ۸۶۶۸۳ 


7 ج.-٥۶‏ ٥٤ط‏ ءزط خوچہاع 4[لہب٭اادءطا ,١٥3ا‏ ۳ہ ا٤‏ ٥ہ‏ ۸۸00۳13116۸ ۱ ۱ 
4ء ٤‏ نات ]اوزں ءزط 3ا٤ ٥٥٥٥٥٤‏ ءط 81ص3 ۲٤۲‏ ج٣٢أ‏ 0ہ ۷۷۵۶ آ3] امھ ٤]٥١‏ 
0-٤ 0‏ ٢عوون‏ ٭*”جزج۸۸۵۳3۲ ١٤ا:‏ 3۲]: ںا عطا 8۰ہ ٥۰‏ ااہ55 ۲٥١۹٢۵۷‏ ٥٥ہ‏ 
ئنط ط٥ ۱٢‏ ءعئەم 1۲ء ہنا ۸۷۸۲۳۱۳۵۸۰7 وزج ںوصح ۰ع اا٥٥؟‏ 89 3۷۶ 01م 
۔وزراعغ !|| .1947 ]کتاوںں۸ 14 ئل 5( ۸۸۷١,‏ ۲۲ەم٥ا‏ آ۵ہ٥٥۱۲۶٥۲‏ 
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٥٤٦‏ ھ(۸۸/۸8 وۂ لجرو ہرزجرطریت/ ۴ہ وبوزوزل اط ۸۷) ۹2۸5 ۷ۃ 

کے اككاہ ۸۷۷۲/۷3 وریز ۶ہو وہر ‌آہہ ي٠‏ | 30 ہمےموےط مو٣ۂزط‏ ج ۸۸۴ا 238 

7 ٣۲۰۷م‏ إإٹ/] رو اكموںہہرچح رہررڑا(مں۸۷ بہح"./حط ۴لا( ہردہی۔ا/وص ںہ ی۳۷٣‏ یق 

۶ ہمہ إں زمرمہرو چمامط رہ۸۷ ہر میں ہ١‏ بارس لف۷۷۳۶ ۶۶۴'_مظط) 
3 'ط/ء0 ہز مہہ (,ژ۷(7ہ۴/1٤٣٣۷م.ح‏ +حبہ جہ/۶/۸۸٥‏ ےجا ي[/ 0٥ا5‏ 


ا ئٍ حزصطءد×ا ئ٤) 1٤‏ اب ۲۷٢٢۳٢ ہ٤ ب3٥ ٥4]1['۶‏ ماخ 8٥0۲٥۷‏ 910 
٭ ٤ٴا‏ ا ١ا:‏ ہ٥1‏ اہہ| ١‏ ج٥خ:٭٥تا‏ ما ٥‏ اںہبں ]: ء م3 ط2۲ ...۷۸90 
۶٤١‏ .ےہں( 23۳ جبہ ٥۱ء 8٥‏ مہرں‌ز 188 صہ صحدچہحا دا 6٥ج6ا‏ ۲ 
٤٥۳ ۸۸0۳۸٣5۵160 6‏ 3۳۷و۔ 1٢ ٤‏ ۷۶ہ ۸۷۳۷۷ ۰ئ >ائج ا انت 9۲016 6ا06 ۷1ا 
6 شنام در دح اق [اامەح ٤ہ‏ آ5جاٍ١5ا‏ مرا ءویںں ۱۲ 8٤ ٤ا3٢ ٣1٥6٤‏ 5077 دل٥ا‏ 
بچچت 883 [3۳۲ح ٤ہ‏ عاط[,۲۱۲۰م مغ 8٦٥٥٥ 8٤٤٥٤‏ آ(ہہ[٤7ہ>-تانا5‏ 1 ج380 
[[ہہ۷[۶1٥ ٥8٥۸1٥ [ ۰:۲۵٥۱۷۶۵۰۰‏ .ات ااناەم ٥ادات٢١5۷۲]‏ ٥ں‏ ١٥٥٭٥]5٤ 6٤603‏ 
أن٥٥٣ق‏ 80 ئ6 :٠٢آ‏ 6۷ع [ەلءءہ| ا ناب ءهےاما٦‏ اہ اہ 
ج18ً9ہ٥٤‏ ۵8 ذاطہ٣۲×ہ:‏ :وط ۴ہ ب٥ا‏ صا ہ۷۲۲۰ سس ۲۲۱ 
7ہ ٤١‏ ۶ 8۷ل 5 ٤)۱‏ ائ]احرق ١ا ۲٣٥٢٢‏ ۵8۷۷۵۷ ےا وئ ۲ راچح :ا ۷۸۵۶ ۲٢٢۰‏ مہ 
7ں ۳۱۷۵۷ ح٭ ٥٥]||یوٰ-؟‏ و جہ ٭ٛطا ہا ں٥‏ ٢ا‏ 


7 ۸۷۸۷٣۲۲] ۲ئ٦ ۹اا‎ 6١ ا١ ج جا‎ 75 ] 7 )۲٢٦۲۲ 
3 ٥۸ا۹۳ دزہ‎ ا٥‎ ا۶1٢‎ اکھء5٥ہ(۳٣۰‎ ٢6٥ ٛںہماد چةنا؛ ءعچہ3:]]؟‎ ٤ ٤ ئ‎ 0: 
0 ۲۹٢ج‎ ۸۸8۳۳۶8۵ [ئ۲‎ ٤٣١٥ 1١۷[۲31ہ‎ ا5١ ہہہتا‎ ×٥١ ١٥٤٥ ]٥ ا١ ۷ا‎ 
89 ٥/۸3۲ ٥ز3 .ہء‎ 25 ۷٥٥٠٢ ۲۰۷٥٢ں؛اپ.‎ ۱٢ ہہ ١ط ٥انںدہ ,ہ۶ ۷۵۰ ۴جط‎ 
۷٢ نا ٥ہ ادہ3‎ ہ٥‎ ٥ )ءوح ٥لا جأ )آ۷۸ ٢٢ہ ا؛‎ 25 65۳7 ٦۸٥٥6 ٭ج‎ 
وا ٭امہط ۷آآ‎ 8٥٥ 1ج جا ںۂ خںەحاح ای تامزی؛ ااأاأ؟‎ 11۷۱٥۵۱1٥۳۸. ۸۷۸۳ ۱۸۷ ۰ 
523131, ۷۸۷ ۸ ۹114 ٢٥ہہہںوام‎ ٣هء٭ہدءا نہصاءدکا ٤ہ ہہ ط بہ‎ ۹ 
۲۲٢۹۳۰۵٥ وو×ہہّوںاەں ٭ع 3ا هب‎ ٥٤4۹ آ٤ جوزّطغ ےەانا‎ 


+حبہ (۸ا۷۱۲۷۰]۵۴۴٢۸۷۷‏ اك ہج جت[۵7/ہ۸۷۷ مز دب مجروےلےژںمہ ں_ر را 777:6٣۴‏ 

۷ء ہ۶۸٤۱‏ ةطہ: ۸۷۷‏ ور رںوزہن ہء/ ۴/ 9کک ,7947 30 روہ ہے۶ ٰىنطٴ ۲7۴ 

برح 19271 کچ بل جط ل ۔و ور ہہرہ جرہ/21زب ہز جرج ۴ہ لت ۲۴/17 رجںط 31۷۸ 

رںچو ۴/ ۴ہ ا۰۷۷ /[۷8ج ہا ریں‌و رہ ویاەل تچ الا ہد ا5۱۷۷ ہرےط -بصج ا يك/٥9٥1/7‏ 
پ۔'مہو‌ہر 26 ء/63۷٠‏ 


٭دبب 1۱۷۱٤۱٥٠1٥‏ ٤ا٤‏ ١٢ا١١۷۷۳‏ ٭ۃ۷(؟٢ہ٥ح٣دا‏ ںہ ۲۲٢٣۳۲3٠۲ ])۱٢۳٥‏ ہ1 ؟ا ]ا 

رہہ عط +ط) (٥ آ0طہ۲٥ہ۲ ٤طٛزصق ٠۰‏ :٥0ط‏ ۴ہ 7٥ئ٤‏ دا+۳ن۱۷۸۰) 2×65 

دزۃد۸۸۵8۱ ١ا]:‏ ٭٭ہ+ ںام1 3۱۹1 ٥٥۷٣۶۷‏ ہ٥‏ 6چج٤؟‏ او نی ے 8٠۲‏ ٣01٢ء‏ مکا ٥٥‏ 

"ا ۶۳ 1٥٤٥٤۷ ٥۳‏ جط ٤٤٤٢ ہ٤٤ آ٣٣“ ٥٥۵٥۶۹ ۶1:3٤٥. 86٥۰‏ ١ا٤‏ 0۰ا80 

۷۸۷۵٣ صط۰د× برہ وئہموہ* "۸۸ءہ۶ط۳مہب د ,٣٠ا۸ ہطا ہژہ۷آج‎ (٣ 1۲٢٢٣۲۳7 
8۲928۲3 مہا ٥ء ںا ٣ح٣ جج را ۷٢ہ ئرام‎ 
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222 ۱ ۴ 4 
عنغفما ام ممناغنکععوم عطتقمءۃ تنسمنفغا 
2 زاأنہ "ر٣‏ ٰ 


ی.. ح0۴" /7>17۸۰/> ِا ۴م +ی تگاججررچن] ہرز جرمزاو0ں:زر :1“ 

ٌ نف :1 مم ۶٢۷٢٢١۷وھ‏ ہااکہومرمہ ۴۰ یہال۱ہ! دیہد:ل ہ(۷3 

٥ 0 ۷‏ 70 ء۶ 1/١‏ 41ا٭٭ آ٤‏ ,دہز اد مہہاں:نارموں ا1 ۶چ ج3 ہ/۸۷5 
7 7 ۷ 011707] ٗ د[ ۸۸۸۵۸ مب۲ ,ل:اجولدد +وہ و[ نات ا ۶٤ا‏ 800“ 
ا ٠‏ د۷ی دوزمںرد۸ا/ ۸۷‏ ھا ےہی نج 1| ےرہرہرإ ٢ا۲۰‏ (|0:057557۷۷۶] 

٢‏ ظ5 3/0 چا مر/ ۶ہ مراقا ۸ت۸ ےننںزارہہ) مہا1 ی۸ا۸ا ہز رط بہەلى ٘۶ز کا 
لچاا /ا۳۶۰ا ١‏ مراہءاداک ہر ہہ| ‏ ۷ا/ںەبہ مہا ,:1دا/ک ہ1 جہٴ ٥٥٢۳ ٣۳۲/۳٣۶‏ 51125۶ 


برهجہ ۰اا اہ رہات|اںں ط۸ جل.إزوراک ۶ہ جرومرمںرء وہ جرزوجچ ۷‫ ہد :امرہ×ط ٘ا! ا۸۲۶ 


ہہ۔اگ ٴ۷ ۸۷۷ /ز/۷/۷۵۸ہہ٥٥ں/٣ص‏ داہںہ‌ماا ضزطبص ۷:و:> حط: جا با۶ دح ۱ا۰۷۷۲۸:م] 
"رطزرک ا3ج ئل و[/ ی:نال[۱٥أ‏ 


:23 طامع۲۵۳۵ ۔ 


۰| ٣٥٥۲م‏ 1/۸۱ ۶٤٦1ء‏ اواکلجرہبر[ مرا وجرمل ما جری جززا؛ 5610٥٥‏ 

٥٠ اھ /دکه‎ ٥٣۷ ١و بجأ۷۸ ۸۷۷۷۷ 7۷7۷ ورز) جور7ز بژے؟] ۸۷ل .7و‎ 3٤ 

:٤ا‏ / جصمام 7۷۰۸۲۰ عدنچیدہاامث ہزہا ۸ ود جاوااودط۸ ز۶۸ ٤ہ‏ دجما ٭٥٠1.‏ 

جہہرزلی ٥١ 1/:١٤۸۷‏ بیہمإءط وہابب و راہ ہ7-٥ر۲م۱‏ ٥٥ہ‏ ہ3 مم از +ورا ۷ا3 ہ٥‏ 

وا 1ج ۸۷ات:/> کہت+ ر7ز رلںء إلت نلیا بر روور وہر جز ئہدر77 _دطہ۳+٥:٥/٥٥٣‏ 

اروزدچد ہطباد1 ×ط ری ہہ زبن ,.۔ہر۲یۂ مز ۔حبوہا×‌۔ٔاء[٦ہ‏ ٢ء۶۶‏ 8 ۴ا اک 
ْ : یر 


24۰ حامہع۲۵۲ 


یہبروا:٥]۲۲ا‏ 177۶ ۶۶ا ٥٤ہ ّ٥,‏ ہابت |ہ برا جزصطرت] ہ؛ وجرہەمتطط ات۷۷۸۸ 
رمہ نع ء٣‏ دعب بروص ما /ہ مرںچ‌ءط براہہ +جر وا ج ءہ 5۱| ٥٥‏ 
ء[ن٠جہ:‏ ٢۳۰ھ‏ :ہ۲ |ہ درں‌ت‌مط وراہ +وا :ا 3۱٥:۸۸۲۷٥۷ ٥۰‏ رہوونں ۷×ط دلل ۷۷۷۸ 
"نث:(1 51۱۲ ۶ ۶ہ+بہ|ہ ویو ءإ وہ71 51312 و[1 رم ۲چ( ۴۶ن ۷ہ27ت!+تت:]ا 
706 دجاآہا اہ بہزاو مہہ ہ۷٣‏ ۶٠٣ج۲<‏ اد۷آآ/دہ] پژہرج تہ ۴٣۳‏ 
8م یہ۷۲۳۰ د ‏ ۰زاابوہاہں ‏ +مط :٣چ‏ ۷۲۷ ورحن جإوئع5 وہإ) 0۴ہ ا۲۵50 
روار[۷ جہہ| ۳ہ ٭امیہء بررو | ںہ تاززیب ہدہر ج برما بارها:ا/۲ ہزویںہ٣:!! ٥3/71٥0‏ 
مز ہا ١٥1دا۶‏ ہ۱۸ ۲ لیں‌ہ+ط ہا ,رہ وں/ازجا ۸٦ت ۲]:/٥/٥3/‏ ۔|ٴِں إوول +دمہج ت ۷:٣۶‏ 2۸4 
ججرمہ؟] ۲٥۱۱٥٠۷۵۷۵‏ جا +وں ہہ (0]|جتا ۸۷( و جبرورن برح جہز + ۔۔,جزنہ /٭ ۷۳۷٠‏ 
منا م٠‏ 9۶ا !ہ٤‏ ببء دز ہوجرز ا4 رو+ور و٣‏ بوزرمئؤںد |ہ بہ/اط کااا 
امہاۃ٤‏ ا4ط ے۴ ءوت //ء۷ ود جاداں:ط/ طلزووك ۴ وروماعہ ٭ءطا ىا "۸گ2ادا 
"رتةاءہ ۸۰ ہ؛ /دەل ٥۲د‏ وط رح مومزازل ہرم .ہ ہراو ہ‌//ا٥اہ) ۷170:9٥۸7.‏ 


:8 ام۳۵ج۲۵۲3 


223 )١ہ‏ ۱صفا٤غنعدو‏ عط اقعمد ع نسطکعھنا 


ج1وں)|ان ججط؛ ں٥ہ/ا ‏ ا 0طائنا ہأیںع ہ٢‏ موچ / + م۴۳ برجرہ ما 

ور؛ موں‌٘یوجا۔ہاطںمہ ل رجہ جط ۴ مراءہ(// ہز جكہءط؛ ہہ رام ا ہءعیصڑھ ٥ق‏ +ءماریورمہ 

جو ںزانرہز ء' جز و۸۸9۸ ٣]!‏ ۷ رّ ۳۲/ ۶ہ ۰ح مہ/ ہہ رز ین ہعہ۷/ہہ) /۸۷۷1۱۸۵ 

ںین ئراںۂ/اان آ0ہج ا9 رن0 ٣/۶‏ ۶ایا بب ےج ججرب‌ٌِطٔ راہ ا۷۷ 

رج( لہ۱ ۶۴ہ ماحٌاہءییۂھ ۶۸۱۴ل/ارجرں ‏ ۷ہ جراموز ہ٥‏ ٣۱ا‏ رچ)/ ۰ہ۳/ ءط ٢٢‏ مبوہمم3 

عه٭لرزب ءٴ ٥٥/۰۱۷٥۷ ۸۷۷۸۵٥٥۹‏ ۲۱۹۷ءا 37| ٘أ(أتْإ ٥:۷‏ ا تط +511٤۷‏ إ|/۷۵ 771:7۶ 
گ'.'ربءدموج‌دہ ۶ا :ا +>إماام٘ہ! :3ء كم|ںہدیب ہد:٥:]ہ٣‏ ۰۹۶/) 1/۲۸۷ 1۱٥‏ ا۲بربرمات ءا 


٢طا:‎ ا٥٥چج‎ ٢اا‎ بہ٥۵٥٥٠ہت‎ ٣)::ہہ ہہ اہهہ'‎ اکهءا٥ہآ٣٭‎ ء٣١٢١‎ ٥ 

۸۷۸۷۸۱۱۱۹۲۲۴ ]۷ )+ا١ ٭:ەع8ہ۱ہّ‎ 1۱٥٥١٥٥ ح‎ ہ×مادز٣۰‎ ا١١‎ 1٤٤١ ۷۶1٢ ۷۷۵۰ 1) 

١٥‏ ا:0 ٠٣‏ دا ۲۲۱۷۵۱× ءا ہہ ١3ا۱1‏ ٤آ:)‏ ٥ا٤‏ دا .:٥81اء‏ ک۷۷۵ 8٤‏ ۲۷۵۱م 

٤ہ‏ ا٤ل‏ |ا۷) ٥ہہ؛: )]]١ ۷ ٠٢ ٠)٥ اا١ )٠ہہچ”ەی×٭: ٥١‏ ؟ہ ٥ || ٥٤ءہد ٥٤‏ ۱۷ع 

۲٦٥ ۷۷۶۱٢ ٥:6 !اا٤ 1ا:81:1‎ بہ۷۶۲٢٢٢٠٠٢‎ ٠٢ :آ5‎ ٥٥٤٣۰٢٢٢ ٣٥٠١٣٥ ۸۱٢ 10 ۸ 
270 (ں٠٥‎ 1947 )۲٢٥۵٢٣۰٢٥٤٢ ہ٤‎ ٣١٢ں٥٣‎ ۷۶۰۱ ۔.۔(79-91 6مم آ1‎ 


۔٭ع ہ٠‏ ہ۸۸۰1 ۶۰٥٤گچہہ) ٥‏ ٥طہ‏ ٥ہع‏ ٤ہٌآ۷ها‏ ؟ہ ۲۲٢ بہ٤ ٥یت ۶۹٥‏ 
۲3۲:۶ ۶ء ٤٤ع 3٢ 1٥۰٤ ٥٤١‏ ۔عءاہ چہآا٠١٥۲٢‏ ٢٤ا‏ ,.×ہ ٠٣٥ 11١1۵‏ ٥١ا‏ ہ٥٥‏ ؟٢ٴ٣[٦۳۲ءمک‏ 
4 ۷ا٥۲‏ ۰۲۸۵٣ح‏ ->ءہ٥أہ۰٭ ۱٠٤ ادداد٣- ۱٥٥‏ 4 اںہ دز۳۲۵ ۸۷۸ ۰۰+ 3۲ 
٣٥۶۰۷۰٢. “٢١؛اى <8جں٭٥٠ ٤:‏ ٭طا ٦ا‏ اںہۃء ×إھک ۲۲٥٢١٢ ۸۸:5(۶٥٤٣‏ عننتا اد ما٤‏ 
۸6۰ ہ×ا3 ة٥‏ ا۷ ا؛ ۰ ۸۸۰۰۰۱٥۳‏ ٭ءیهہچہہ) 3 ہہ ٥٤ہ٦ ۸۸۷۳۷۲۲۶۲٣٣٥٢: ٠٢ ٦٢ ۷۸۷۵٣۹۰۶‏ 
04 ب,م ا٥۸٥۱‏ ٭دجدعا ۸۸۷۶۱۱۳ ٥ ہ٤٤١٤٤٥ ۷ا٢ )١ )]١‏ ںہديے٥‏ ااد) ٤٠٥‏ ۷۸ع 
ءہ”چہہ) ١ا:‏ ۷۸۶۰۳ 14ل ٥:۰ ١‏ )ٴا۷ ١ا) ‏ ںہاٌاد ١٥ا١٠ 3۷١ 1٠٤٥٦٢٢١۰١‏ ۱010ء 
۲٠٥۲ء6‏ د ( ا ںچوںٹ 9٭15) ٣٥ببہ١۰٣‏ ٤ہ ٦ ٣٢د٥ :)٥٥‏ اا) اآاہں ۷۰ ١ا‏ ںیٰەا 
٥۱١١٣١ 31۹1 :ا١ >٣ہبہ م٣٥ ۶٦5|۵اآ ۷۵ ۵٥ ٠٣ 1:٥3١‏ ؟ہ |٥٥ہ٥ّںی‏ 
١٢ ا۷١ ٣٤3٥ع :1٥>.‏ 1 ا10؛ء 


ں٤‏ ج؛ ۷۲ ں٣ا٣١! ٠6 ٤ا٥ 1٥٥٤٤٢‏ ہ1؛۲)6د ںہ ٦د٦٥ 1٤٢٢۷۶۰‏ ۷ہ 
۱ ۰ك آ۵ء ٥‏ طا حا ہ٠‏ ,)1947 ہاںڑ 278 ہہ) ۸۸۷۷۳۲۱٢۱۱٥۵‏ 


ررجىە‌ںر چ ۶ن۰ ۷۷۷ ۸٥‏ ۱۶ہام /رمہر جہرںہ/ ہویب جزجررارح+( ٣:‏ + لاب عہ۷“ 

٭اراوںت/ رنہ ۷۷۵۶ " ٠۶ا1‏ ا×ہ:ہلم| مہہنامط ء۔ہت آاہہہباہكء ×جہ/ا/ ‏ ہج 

ئا اا٢‏ ٢ہ ٠/٠ )۱۲۶۰ ٥٥٢‏ مر ۴ہ وم/ںروہ ۴۶ہ ہل د/ ۸۷ +ہ ۲ء۷٥‏ امٍمورل 
۔(ہ اددط ‏ ا5٤‏ ہ١‏ ۳اا دہ ل٥‏ ہوّہ؟ 


اہ ١٣ا‏ ۷۲۵۲ سید ٥ا‏ ءدزہہع ج دا ئ٠‏ ١3۷ا‏ !ہہ ہل 006 - 
'نںاءہا :ء.ج ١‏ :د15)٦أہ'ء“'‏ ء۶ ء٥‏ ٣تاح‏ ۶نا ١8١‏ ,١٥ا١۲‏ ٢ا‏ ١3٢ا‏ ۰٢ا٥٦‏ ءوموںہ 
6۵ا٤‏ 1ج ۲٢٢٠٢٢٣٢ ۸۸۰۳۰:٥۴‏ ۶ج ٤۵×‏ ٤ہ‏ اد ہہ ال ج ٥٤٥)ء-ح×ہ‏ ١ا5‏ ١ا٤‏ ۰٥٥ات‏ ا1م) 
ع٣مّ!‏ ءج ١3ا:‏ [۱۷۷۸۴۶۹٦ہ‏ ۷۵۶ 1١‏ ۔ہہ ”ن۲م )۲١٢‏ طا3اآںدل ]ا۸ ط×ا١ا؟‏ أہ ءعدەمام 
۲ہ مەصدل ۹ہ ١٥ا‏ ١ا‏ ٠٠٠١٢اا؛:ھ>‏ ٤ہ ۷۵٤ )ا٥٤:٤ 8٤٦ ۲۲۱٣٢٢ ۸۸1:٤٥٤‏ اد ءچ 
7۰ہ[۸ 1161135 ١ا)‏ ہ] ۳٦ء‏ دا ؟ہ ہا عی٥‏ ٤ا۲‏ سس ۱ 
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ک٦ 6٤‏ [1]1 جا ال[ەںہا:اءا دز۸۸۸۲۵۲ (ا) ٥۱۷ج‏ اد ا٥ہ‏ 
ة٤.)‏ 4٥ل‏ ٥ا‏ ۷۷۲۷ ءوویں وء زا٤‏ .810 6011٥٥۰‏ )وهنا 6را؟ ک۷۸۷۵ ٥اھاذ5‏ 


: ا 1 1 ہ. 
۵٥ 7‏ جاەز 6ہ ہب ۱٠٥‏ :ا دز۸۸۵۲۵۲۵ ٢٢۶‏ ۔.ہہ٠٥أ١٥ە0‏ ۱۰ہإ) اہ ٥ا٢ ٥‏ 
:>ء(7وءح٥٣‏ ٥٥ا۲‏ 


0 0 ا ۱ 
۸۷٣۸۳( ٣‏ چہا/‌ںاءہ:! .,ماا:×٭ہا٥٥٥ا‏ وچ٥٥‏ ٭(اا ملا ١أ‏ نا ۲ ٰ 
8 


سد ۸۷۰۳ ہہن عااج) ہ) ٥‏ آم0 ٥ا ٥٥۷ ۷۶٣٣۷‏ 0 ما٥‏ 
:۸081 


6 یہہ ٣‏ 
[٥۷‏ 4 × ہہ ءناه"ہ٤‏ ن٥‏ ءزا ۲۲٥31۲٥٥٥‏ مہ ۷۵۱ 6لا -.2 


۲ ٭ 
ا ۲۵۷وحرموز ہز -جا اںات۔٥٥۵٥) (٥‏ ہلزراں ,:ەع٣ا:51۷‏ 6ل 


7 )7 1+ 
۷۵١٥ا‏ ٥ط‏ ١2اںوں‏ ءنط ع د ٭”ٴەنملا دزلہا ١ا؛‏ ج٥‏ نہاہ( 
:3؟؟ ۱۰٥ا‏ د٥٦٥‏ 


۳۶٢ا۶ں۸/۸ ٥٥۷٥‏ یہ زماں؟ ہزم ٤ہ‏ ۷]أ۳ہز۲۲ ج٥50‏ [۱۴ 0۷۵۲۷ ۲٢‏ 
کت ئأا؛ ٥ہ7ہٴ‏ ا٥ ۲١۱۹‏ زاںو ٥3:٥ ۱۲١۷‏ ز۷٥ہ١)‏ ۷۵۰ ۴ 
٥٤‏ 7 ) ٥ا‏ ٥٠اٴ۰ہ٥)‏ آ۱ذہ۷۳ہ٢٥۲ہ٠‏ ٤ہ‏ ١اعجا٭ہا‏ وراخ ٤‏ ۷ االأ :5ت 

اش ٥ ۶٥‏ اںہ ب:٤)‏ ٢٠٥ا‏ ہوں ٣‏ ٭جہدل 8)2 دی 
۱ بہزوءز ٥ل ۲٥٣٣0۷۸٠٥٣‏ ءزجا) 858٦۰1‏ 


كٍ ہ+. 

7ی ۶٥ء‏ حداءناد ہ٥‏ عةا4٥‏ 8 إن ہ11٥٦٥آ‏ 

6ء مت 0ہج لج٤)‏ آ٢٥‏ 
٥٥ ات٥یى6‎ 3۲۲ ہ٤‎ ۲3٥۰ 800 :‏ كۃ۷۷ ۴نا 

۳۵]اوں ۸/۸ ۸/٥‏ ؛ ٠ء‏ زتحان؟ ہا ۴ہ ۲۲٢۵(0۲۱٢۷‏ ہروں ورا؛ آ3ا 80۲ 

ئ ٤‏ ۵۰ 316۰)ء ءزاوںہ٥ط]؛'‏ و ۱ی٥ا‏ 


سی ۱ ااں؟ ٤۲٤‏ [جا د[۸۸۸۵۵۲ ٢6‏ 
۲ ۲ ہ۳1۲ وزب] ]ہ 6500۲۲ا؟ 
۱ +7098 6م ل0 ۲۸ ٥1‏ اا9٥ا؟‏ ہو)؟ را :13ا؛ 2860 ااہنا ۲٦6‏ .۲256091 
006 4 ۵۴ک .11100:ہ5 ,ز حەل!٢٥١٥٥‏ ۲ 
6 طٛ ٤أا)‏ :۸8 )ا كُہلہ٥٥٥١٥آ‏ ؛موہ٥/‏ ۷آ 
'سیمس یت ,ا) .یہ٢٥٢٥ ٠‏ 6 
: 0 0 کہ رح ٢٥اا٭ا‏ ٌ ت٢‏ ت. ط ایا 
ا ِ :۰ ےل 1 3 ۱ 
گ1ر اش 021۵ھ 0 َ ٥0 ٦‏ ۰ا٥01‏ ۹واںادہ ۰۷٥٥ا‏ 
6 ۴م ۶ ںہ ]ہہ ہ؟ٴ خ5)3)6۲6 کسی یک 6٭ا - "َ0 ے 
۷٤ا‏ مزوںی۸ ھن :وندط ۶٤ہ‏ ۶۶“ بیوزدم :ظ "٣‏ 


25 ' آ 
2 عنفہا٤ہ‏ جوسںمورعمسفد ۳۰ 


۔ 5 
۸۸۳ ۔لااااء اآدنانامەمح 3٥٥‏ دجّہء جح ءح ۶۲ہ ہ٤‏ ا طاچتں :ح5 عط٤‏ دوہ ام پر 
:۹۰ء پاںز 13:8 صہ ]5)8 ءٍا ٠‏ .85 


2 زی کے 'ک70/ی۷ص۸۷۷۸۷ براجمرطرحا ١ا۴‏ جہ نید یہہ برہزایء اچ :77 ہم ۸۸۳۴ 

و و 7ھ 0٥۶۶۲۴‏ ٥ئ۸‏ ہرہز ے؛ جچہاہچج :ا :53۰۷ 0 کر 

ڈ ا ۷۵, حدءل ۶ وہر ا۷ ےط وط 3۴ط جیہزادہر -' 1را ۳ہ :٥اک‏ ںہ 

۴۸ ہ با یھ حءیااہ در ن۸ ٥م‏ ےہورں ۰ءمجإ؟ بجزلہ| 1۸۶۰ ٥٥٢۹۴‏ 7 
م۸ 6 ٦۷‏ دزدوزی۸۸ و٣‏ ٣و۸‏ |بزاںہل ور جں‌وط ۹۱ ود۳۷ 
اط ٥١‏ مصمدزاصرہف۸نرہہت / وو بوزاود٢٥د‏ برورہل حم إ) وںچ |/۷ ۷۷7601 
715 ۸۴ہ دراہ ٣لط‏ بہداںۃ و ز٣ز‏ ۴ہ ىرارہ ۴ج ئہ‌۔م+ مز ۔۶؛ ٍہ|ا/ت٥٣‏ -/3 کر کک 
ی٥01‏ 


وہ ۵۲۲۲۲6٤‏ ۷وہ ٣5د ٤٢٣‏ ٥ءچدںہ٥ًء‏ ءنط٤‏ )انا کا5]3]6000 5 
۲١٢٢‏ ۶اا 2[4٤ءمەمط ۱٢‏ ۳٥د‏ بہءہ‌۔‌ھ +١‏ ہطاح صہا ے1 ب۷ ا: 3ا 3 ا۲3٥۱‏ 5 
62 ۷ ۷۵۶ عآطا؛ ۸۸04 .٥٥1٥ء‏ ٥١٥ا ٠۲1۵8۷۵۲۷۲۰ ٤ہ ٣٥‏ کن 
5 ,۸۸607 ]ہ ٤ ج٤ )٣١ ٥1۱٢٢١٢‏ ںہزااد ٭٭/ائدبه*ٴ ہ ٥٤٥‏ امہ٥8‏ دز۳3 3513 آں 
ععت۸//ج/ط ۶ال |٤‏ +3ا: ٥اہ٦‏ ۰٥ب‏ دزہ۲٥۷۸۵۱ ٤٤٢‏ ہ١۷۷۳‏ .۳ [0٥٥ااءدج>×‏ ہ: آاکا 
۶× زط ٥+‏ نا/ء+۷۶/ہں ہج لىحہےلز روم جط +ہہ كىك/۴٠‏ ۷ص ۴/ رمہرزاو ں) لہەلن->۹ 
۵٥80-1۷‏ 01:-۵00ہ”ہء ماہہ +٭ہ ١ا٣ ٤٤:۷٢٥‏ ٣۳ص۸۸‏ ۶۰ہ۷۴۷۷۶۸ 
لئ م۴0 ۷٤۷9/أ‏ آآراہ +بط ,3 كہ] )ہر رمط ہو جہ* (زدزح٣۲‏ ۸۸۲ ئ]]) ٭طا 06٤‏ 
عاط ٥ہ‏ 11۷چد۲مہ ۸‏ ٭ھط ےب ہ۷ءئ ہس مہ بہہہر0(۸] ۲۰۷۷ہ۹٥۸ہ/‏ رن ہراہءواللتہ+۶7'' 
۸۸'917 


لد ٤٥‏ ]ہ ۲٤3ح‏ د ٭٭×ّەمہمہا ہ:) ٥٣ا‏ ەل ۷ 3١‏ دز۸۸۵۲۵۲ )٥١‏ ۲ا 
۱٣۷۵۰‏ چہنماەز ہ١‏ +٢ہ٥ہ۲۰۰‏ جح ة۰ ادب ٥‏ بطط ٤ہ‏ ٥اںہ٦؛‏ ١ا‏ ہ0917 
]ہ ٤٤٤٥٢ء٣‏ ٥ا؛‏ ٢ہ؟ ۷:٥۰۷‏ ا۲ ۲۲١۱٢‏ ۲۵د ص۵ جن٥۱ءع‏ ۰ب ا ےن٥‏ 
ںەات :٥اا‏ د٥ل‏ ١٥ا‏ ءط ٢ن5ط‏ .:٥۰ٛ:؟ ‏ نط ٤ہ‏ ب۷٢۱‏ ٥ہ‏ ١ا٤ ۲٦3۲1۷ ٥9‏ 8 
”٥ط ٤٥٥٥ 1:83١‏ 3ط5: ۳۲ص۸۷۸۲ ۷۷ط ٥۱ء‏ 8٣ح‏ روب ×ط ٥. ۱۷5۸١‏ ٭“ح٥٦‏ 16 ۲۲۲315158 
صزط ٥ا۱٤‏ 3ز۸۸۵۳3۲۵ ٤٢١‏ ,۱ئ٥:٤؟۴؟‏ :زط ۴ہ ح”ںادة ١ا‏ + لاح هو ہة ەل ٥‏ ١ںہ‏ ٦ا5‏ 
۹٤ںہ۸‏ ٦ا 8٤‏ 0 ہاك٥٢[١٥‏ ء زط جزں ٤ج١٥۲ ٤1٠٠٤ ]٥‏ ٥٥۲١؟‏ نہر ءا ۲٣۹٢٤‏ 
[٢٣ںہ۸ ۸۸۷٥۷۱۲۹ ۲]٥٤‏ 7 ب۱ 8 عط] ہہ ٦اآا‏ ا:۷۷ ٠٣۳‏ ۴٢ہ‏ 06ا ہوںہ؟ آ۹ 
۔نطااء0 ہ۱٤‏ ب۷ا 


٥ا٤ ٥ ٥٠٢٢٢٢ ۸۸۷۲۳۶6۵۱٤6٥۰‏ ٥ءءممححہء‏ ۷۵۰ ١ا‏ ٢١ا۷‏ ۷ج1 ١ا؛‏ 00 
۔چہ ا٥٥٥۲‏ ١ا: 3۷۸۸4٥٤‏ 1ص۵ ٭ءی‌ہّااا“ ءنطا ؛٥ٗمحاح‏ عم یہہ و ٥٥ء‏ 3ز۸3۳۲3۲3 
زطاء5ا ١٥١١ ٣٥٥٠۴‏ 1٥۱ھ‏ ”×× ی‌ہااا' ءنط ۶ہ ٥٥ں٥د!‏ ٣ا٤‏ اءءزاد٥٣ ۱٥٥٥‏ ۳3ص۸۹ 
[١:ز!3:‏ ٤ہ‏ ۷۷۵۰ ۸8١۵۸٢۷‏ بطب ءعوب ‏ نط .٭طادںہ ہب ہزاب٠آااء٥ ۷۷۲۲١٢‏ 
بج ا[ مآ قأء >٭عطنطة٭ حنط ہ٠‏ چہٴہءہ8 806091 ,٠ا۷۶‏ ا٤‏ ٤ہ‏ ٭ء اادٴ:ت؟“ٴ اط٤‏ ا۷۷۲ 
.٠حہ٤٭ا‏ 
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۲٦٢ ۲۰۱٥ا‎ ۷ ۷۵٣٥٥ ٤٥ ەہع‎ ٤:١ 2کا‎ ء5۳٠٣‎ ١١ ہ۲٣[١٥٤‎ ٤ح‎ ءا٭٥ کان‎ 
۲]3۵۳1ماناد٥ع‎ ا٤١ ۶]-ہع۷ء‎ 8٦0 زہ۸۸۵۳۲ ٥ا٤ ۰ 8د ءال‎ < ٣۲٥٢٢ 8ء٤‎ 
)٥٥ح-٥٥٥ہء٥‎ ہ٣ چصاامہ‎ ):۱٤ ۵8۰۲٤35. نداح×ہ ۰عذم‎ ٦١ 7:قط۳۱۲ی۸۸ ,۳۰ء زا دہ‎ 
۷۷8٢ك‎ 6٤ دںہمادح ۷صصط‎ ٤ ۸[٠٢٢ن'۰ اب ٥٥ء ہەمہ+ط‎ 1٤ ٠٤٤ صہ "۲1۳ اکدک‎ ؛:ا١‎ ہ؛ارع٣‎ 
ا3٥۵,‎ ط١‎ ٥٥ا٥ ء:ہٴ: ح‎ ہ٤‎ ٥ح1اں‎ ٥:٥ ط٥ىيںء‎ ١ فاںہ‎ ہ٤٥‎ د×۱٠٥٤۷۰‎ +٤ 6 
'“٣الآا‎ ٦ ٥٥٢ ٤ا١ ٭:ەچہہ)‎ 2۱١ ۷۰ ح٣‎ ٥٠٠۲۶ ٤٥ ١جا+ِ٥‎ 8۲۲۵٢۲8۶6۲۲۲601۶ ٤٣ 
35ہ‎ 05['۶ ۷۶٢ ہ۰‎ )]3١ 0ع 3 ١٥۷ج ٥اںدہی بصہط‎ ٥٥ ٤ا١‎ ۸۸۵۲۵۲٥۰ 


ءزطا ١ہطا ٥٥.‏ 5اا ۷۰اآ۱ء٥٥٥ا٥ہں ٥‏ ٥انعح]؟‏ ج ۰وب ز630195 .٢ا٣۱(‏ ٭ااناصنا 
٣٢ ۷۷۸ ء٥6۹٥ ا٥ ٥‏ .۰ ں٥8ہ۳۱۵٥٣)‏ ۰وب ءہوءوحح ٣ا٤‏ ٥ہ‏ ہدامآ 
وو 08ء ٥٥ا٥٥‏ ١ص<‏ ہا ط٣ا‏ ,داجەەح 3709 ×۷٠‏ داط۵٥آع۵٥‏ لہا 
5ءد> ئ؛ ٭م٭ہ> ١٥ط‏ زنط٥63‏ ٤ا‏ ٤3جا؛ ٤٠٠۷‏ دز۷۸۵۲۵۲۵ ٢6٦‏ .325۰۳ امح8 


إ۱) ٥٥٥۶‏ ا٘طا۰٣ح‏ اق نازاەح ×د ۱۱ء۷ ءح ۷۵۰٥ا‏ 3ئ۰۲ ہ 1اد ہٴ٥٭تا‏ ١۷ط‏ ١د۷۵‏ ا 
۰ 


8٢ 1‏ آ۲( .اما ٭ط؛ ٥آہ8۷‏ ہ٥‏ ا٥ًٴںمدجل,ہ‏ عا ×ط ۷٣۶‏ ۶ا۵٤‏ 
٥ہ 1٤۵‏ اتء(ازاەح ١ا٤‏ ۷ط ۲١۱۵٢۹۶۰‏ ٥ا‏ 6 ئاآئأ 80 ہروںں ور لزل ٣٣٥‏ ےاتا5۰ہ 
۔ەںچدعا ٣٢‏ ا۸۸ ١ا٤‏ ٣ہ‏ ٭؟ ٥‏ چہہ ٢6٥‏ ےہ ءع٥ہا٥ا‏ )) ۷۷۸۶۰۱۳ 


ٴ۷ 6۴ ٥ا١٣: 1٥٥١١٥٢ ٣١3٢ ١۷‏ ٥ںچدعا‏ 7(ائ۸۸ ٢٤٤ا‏ ٥ا٥٥‏ و سا 
0 31ء ع ,630061 ہ٤‏ ٥٥٥٥٥ا‏ ج 55۲5[٣۰۱٢‏ 


۱ : 
۷۷۱۶/7 ررج م؛ /+ءرہ‌٘‌بہ براعہہ٣٣:‏ ۷<×۶ <۸۸۸/۱۰۵۲۷[(2 ۸۷ں اا٥!| ٠۶‏ 


: / 
0 إ وج جاوموزل ۷۰ہ۸ ٤اعبارت‏ فد٭<ط | /ہج ۲[ہہہ|وح٤]‏ ہ! ٣٤۷۷۷۲‏ ہم جء/| ٦۸٤ي٥‏ 
ق"(ہ۰ہ 9/00 آ ِء 0١+‏ 50۷ 


۱ ط ہہ ٥ا ۷٢‏ 
ہہ ٥ ٥٥١١٢٢٢١‏ نجعدعا 8(6 ٥۱ہ ٥٥۷‏ 3ط ۳٢ہ۱۷۷۸۰ 8٥0‏ 3 ا ا 


8٤٤۵۸۵8٣۲٥٥۰‏ یہ٤۲۲3‏ ہ۶ نتا ووبں جا ٥3ط‏ اہ ١5ا‏ ا ا ا 
وز۸۷۸۵۵۲۵۲۵ ١5ا ۷۱۶٠. ط٥ ٥٥٥٥08۷ ۷۲۸٣ ٥ ا٥٤٤ ٥‏ 5 0 
8٥0۷[:٥[‏ 16] ۰[ 670ئمکا ٢ا۷‏ 0 52۲01:۶10٦‏ آ0 35ہ ۲۰ع ہا ات رما 0 
08۷٤۵ ا٣٤١٢ ءہ٥٥١۳٢ہ۷ہآ>؛اہ× ۸٣٣٣ 6۱161 ۲٥8۲.۷4‏ 1( وی 
۳89) وو و٢‏ ع٭ل٣ہ‏ حز ٢آوزں ۲٥۲٥5:٥0‏ 
٥۸ہ‏ آا ٥٤٢٥6۶۶۵٢۷ ٤٥٠٢ 6٥7ا ٠ہ ا۷۶1٢ ا٤5 ء1۳٣۲ 3٢ ٥٥38‏ ا ۷۷5۶ 0 و 
ا١ ۸۷۶۱۲١ اع٥چں ٥ ٥٥٥١۵١٥٥: ١٥٤ )ہ|٥ ٠٠ ٠٤٥ ٣۱”‏ ا انا ۹987 
ہا ٢ ۵٥‏ ١3ا)‏ ٤٥0اداء‏ دداج ہ05٥3‏ ,00500581060 ا 17ل 137: 
او ااناەحم 5١ ۹١ ٣٢‏ )جا ٥٥0٥:٥اء ۳:٣۰ ۳٣٢‏ ہکا ٥٥٢۷٢‏ ا 1( 07اک 
وجچل٭٥اح ٥‏ اہ 38 1۶۱ا؟ ہ٠ ]٢٥٥١‏ 8٥ع‏ وو عرا جا ٠ ذداھا٥ 80٥‏ پل 
10 ا5168 م۹۲۵٥‏ 3ز۸۸۵۲3۲۵ ٥16٤ |3٥6‏ 5 


7ہا٭ ۳۶۷ص6351 2801 ص٥ا:۳:6۵م۸۷۸۰‏ ہما ٤ا٤‏ ”چہ٥٢): 5۲٥١٢‏ ا ئا ۱ 
:آ6 8۱ ہ٠ 1٦‏ ز٥ا‏ ۷۸۲ ۱۲ 32۳۷ 0[۳صطءمگ غزوزب ۱۲۷۱۲۵٥٥٥۳۶ ٠١‏ 8ء 
1٣٣17‏ ۷۰۲۷ ۷ ||ق زا5 ۷۷۵۶ بب ۱٢٢٢‏ ح ٠٤‏ ع٣‏ ام 
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٤٥‏ ١٠ا‏ ااچہاٴ5 م٥٠۲۵۲‏ دز۸۸۵۳۱۵۲۳۵ ٥‏ اذا ١ا: ٥٤‏ :عجل>اط زحال٥ ٥٥١‏ .1919 ا 

89 ٥ة‏ اانامع د :دج 1۱٣١١٠١‏ ہبہ ا٥د‏ مں ٢۴٥۲ںدہ) 1٠۰ ۴٣٢‏ اد ٢ا۷۰‏ [١اںص‏ 

.'٭علەام* ءا؛ ‏ دہہہ٭٥اا 1٥38 1ا٠٤ ٠٥‏ ٥٠ہ‏ ااںہ اںەطا ٭ہ١٥۵٥ہ٥ا ‏ ںہاوااہہ ج 

ہ0١.‎ ۵٥٥٥٥ 6٥ا۷‎ 28 ٥د.‎ ا١‎ :دة٥ہاب‎ ۴۶ہ١۰ہا:۶<٥‎ :ا3١‎ ا٤١‎ ٥ 

۸8٤‏ ٭٥‏ ما 0 5۲۳ھ ١ا‏ ۷ ہ٠ ٠٣٦‏ ۱٥۷۱ہ+:‏ ١ط‏ اعہ!ا؟ 3۲۵۲ دح ز۸۸۸۲۱۵۲۵ 
اا۷ ۶ آا] ا)۱ ۷ ١[اا؛د>‏ ٣دہہہا ٠٥١‏ حاجںہہ٤ ‏ ںہاءہع8 


ہ٥‏ لعونٌا ٥٥٣م 3۷١‏ آ0 رواوہ اعہا؟ ح٥۲۵۲۲‏ دز۸۸۵۲۵۳۵ ٥‏ ادا ٦٦‏ 
:٥د‏ ۶اا اداطا .'ەعل٤٥٥امّ* ٥٤‏ |ام۔:ء ‏ اا؛ ہہ ٤٥٥ہ٥۲٢١٥۲أء‏ 635۰۰ ٥‏ ٢١٢۲۱ہب‏ ءز٢‏ 
۶۷ 6) آال٥١ ۷۵۲٣٣ ٠٣٥٥‏ ۹٤ہ‏ 11 .وز٥۸۸۵۹۲‏ ٥١٥ء۰‏ عم ١ا؛‏ .٭ہ١٢٤)؛ ٤١‏ ہہ 
١ ۱٤ ا۷١ ٥٤0‏ ادا .ٴ ٥ا١‏ أ١‏ اج ا:اامع* ہ٥‏ ١١ا‏ آ08٥ 63٥‏ ۱۲ ١٠٠٥ء‏ 
٤١‏ ً ما ٤٥٥۸ء‏ ٭چعجں×: ۰ة :ہ۲7انااد۵ت ؟ہ ۷۶۱٣٥٤ اکھء1۲[٣ ]٤:٥3۲ل: ٤ا١ ١٥٥٤‏ 8۵1 
۸۷۸۵۱۵۲۵7٥۶‏ . 


۹ ہاااہکەح 3۰ ہ٭::۶ :5 !۰1ا۷ ٠٢ ٥٥٥٥ ۰٣٢۷۷ 1ا3١ ط١ ٣۵۷۶۲‏ ۸۵۰ ۷۷۱۳۷ 
٣۷3٢۰ ٤ا٥٣ ۸۸۵۲۵۲ز٥'۶ 600۷٥۲٥٢٥۰٥٣ ٤۶‏ .٠٥٠١٠أ:‏ "۷؛: "۲٥٥٠٢ ٥‏ ق۱ باب 
:٤× ۷۵۲ ٤۶٥‏ 3ج ۱۱3۵۷ )٥۸۰-‏ ۱5۱7 1٥د 6‏ ا٤اہ‏ با! ۰٣ل‏ ٥؛اهَ‏ ٠٢٥٥ء ٤٥٢‏ ٥۷:۱لج‏ 
٤۶‏ ۷ط ادا ۶د ٭!اك۷ ۲۱۷۵۲۰م* ۵ ۷۸۷۵۶۰ ٠٢‏ ۱۲ ۔۷۰ ۱۷۷٥۰٤۲ن‏ ء١‏ ٤ہ ۲۳٢‏ خّہ ۰ 
۴۳ دےدد٥ام 13۷١ ٤:٥٥٤٥‏ ٥اںہ‏ |اا ۳۰۱د: ,ع4 ٭ام ٥‏ اه ٣٤ا٢‏ ا۱8" ٥٥‏ ء٥٤‏ عہأہ) ۔ 
۱ ۱ :)۲پ 5إ 


”ہو رو زبادود6 ۱7۷ بان/ ۸۷۶7۸ جچہاء دہ ہ یہت ہ٥٥ 1٥۸3‏ 
ہہ جچہارم ہہت ادہ٥‏ حہادوںورال ہبرزززمود ات۸ ۰۷ہ“ ہہ ہاںر 
]ما ےّدام وا( ١٥٠٦۹۸۷٢‏ ط۸۷۷ ۰أ ءبہورںم ب۷۴ ہ۱ ءیںا۱)نا اہ ترت٥ا‏ 
۷:// راب ب,ءاا ٥م‏ جگام٢ط(5ہ1:ء‏ ہ/ ٤ء/ہتہت‏ رو ا ہہ حد/الذہ بر١٦ہ‏ با2٥ ٥۷۰‏ لہ|ا"ا 
00 ۷۷۲۰۵ بہ۔لد:۷ہ۸ 7ہ۹5۰۸٦۸/‏ [( /اء و ٥ہ‏ هو مانگ۸ ۶ہ۸٠‏ ۷۲۳۰ ۳ہ۸) ۱٥۸:5۶‏ زاںرمہ 
7 ہك ١ہ‏ ہچ ہ۷٠‏ ۶ر ×٦ہ‏ :ا 1/۵۲ آا|]وو 
٥:٥١‏ ًب ۱ء ەدم5٤ط ٢ ۸۸۱۳۱۷ ۲130۰ 63٥4081'۶‏ ۵۲۳۲۰ءححہ ]ا 
۸۷۲٣‏ .1٥ا3‏ "ع ۲٣٢۶ ۷۷7٥٥٤ 1ا١ ۷۷۶۱) ٠٥‏ .ہہ ٤ہ ٥ )٣]:3٠٠٥٢٤‏ 1۲٦1٦:ءدک‏ 
۱٠! 110 ٠٢ ٦٠٢ ٣‏ ٥ہ‏ )“دج ٢١ا‏ ا میء8 ۸۷٥۲٢ م٥٥6٥ ٥٥‏ ۶ا۶ہ ٢ا۲‏ 
:لا ١‏ ۵ا) ‏ آدء ۸١‏ د(زہ۰ہم۸۸۸۲۶۵ ٣ا1 ٠١‏ ٭ہ٥٦ہہح۰٥۲۳ہء‏ ٤ہ‏ ی٤ام‏ 7 


واہطر تا جہ7اء 7۶۰۳۱۰ ۸۷۸۳7 ۲ں نل یں 0٥۰۸۲ ٣ہ ٦(۳‏ ۸۷۸۱0 

٤اںوبب‏ ںوبز وہ۶۱ :۸ ۶ہ ۷۸۸۸ ,٭4۹ة٭ل ٠٤ اتآآ٦ ٠)6‏ ۱ں ۸۷۶ )ا ٢3ا)‏ 311 

و بيجہ ون ن۷ ۸۴ 1۸۰۶7 ئحتا3ء ۴ہ ]او ۷۰۲/ جمرہں ہرز/تہ.ء۷ ہر | 2۷۷ ۶۲,ہ0ر٣‏ 

ك7 +1۸ یتسم یہہ ۴۰ ہر "ماما جا )۷ص ںوّ)ہر أ۴ |ہ ہہ 77۰۰ إ۷ 
2ي |٥۲٥‏ 
































جااا مہ ہہاماجہ عنا 30۷:٠٥۰ 5٣٢ )))۵4 ہ۲٥ا٥, ٠×حم٣ ٥٣٢١‏ اي آاناەح ء1 





۰ ۶×ہ٥۵ا٣ںا:‏ ا ہ٠‏ ٠ا۶‏ 1٥اںدہ‏ ]ا ٥ٍوںيٰ٭ا‏ ,٠ا۷۶‏ 8 ١‏ 





٠ 28‏ ۱ رت ےت 


۸۷۸۷٣۵٠٥٢ ٴ؛:‎ ٦۶٣٥ا‎ ٣٥۱3 [۲۴[۱ںم/‎ )٥ !٭ج‎ 0٥٥ج۶‎ 200 
ٴا0٤68۲3160‎ ا١٥٠٠‎ 8۹-۰ م٣١۲ہأ‎ ٣٥۰ ٥ ٴ٭اتٌه:ا٤ت٤٠ ٭٭ەا585ح ٤ہ ا1‎ )۱٣ ۲3٥613 


۰۳ ۷۷ء دصہ۱۷ ٥۷۷۰٤ح‏ (ہہا؛اا٣دح‏ ٤ہ) ‏ ”لاہ ۷۲ص۷ ]ادہ8 ۷|۰۲۱۰٥۵۲۴۶م٥۲م 8٥٥‏ 


.51316۶ ٥ا٤ ٥٥ ٥٤٤ ٣٥٥۲٢ ٠٣ج ٤٥‏ ں۸۸۰ ۲3۱٥۱۰۵۱٠٥ ٠٤‏ ."۶ ەامح ٤ہ‏ ٥٤تاک٥تا‏ اآیاٗ 


اه [6ج٥٥٠٥۲:ء‏ ون۱٤‏ ٤٭ااءدط‏ ٥ا‏ ٤ہ‏ ٤ںہ‏ ٤٤٥ا‏ ٥3۷ا ٥٥‏ ٥اںہ‏ ٢۴ا‏ 
آا 66ا8 أا٭۶ہ٥:5‏ ٣٠ہ57:ءھکا‏ ہ٠ 1۲5٠۱۲1۵۵۳ 5٥٥٥٥٠ ٥٦٥١٥۶٥. ط١ 1+: ۷٥٣٣‏ 
.أ۷ 3:101۶ اا6 8٥٥٥٥856۲1٥0۰ )٥٢‏ 96 41ت ,۸۸5۵:3 ۱۰ ۳۴۰۷۸۷۸۱۲۲۰ داتةا ۔ 


۲٥3٠٢٠٢ انا×٥ :ءأا؛‎ 


۔ہہ:1//ل ا۷.جہا | بك و ما تدم 1ط ۷ ہت ۸/۷۵٤۳‏ مہ جرہزارت:اج :/أ/ ہ0۷)" 


ےرورں ۰ء ہاج ہرہب ۴ز ۶٭ا ہمزط ؛ءوزدلو | ۔(ہ٭۷!اط۸۷۸۷۷:۸۷۸۱) نظ جازیں' 


- جرعجطۂ می ہہءا رص ءل.ہز ہہء۳/و ۰٥ا‏ جہر مہا1 وا دنہ 0٣۳۲6٥۲۲۷۸۲۷1۱۷ ٣٢‏ جرح 7۲۷۰ 


صكء(ہد۱ءء رجلدمہ اءاںب وحبرناو ۷ہو جزاہ| ۲وز ماطنود‌م ەط ٌ[ك٢۷‏ 1۴ 
ومجروا/وطا و ع٥٥دءب‏ ]اب (/ وجاو‌کراا ۷ہو جزجصطوج۴) ى‌ری دحعٴ !ا باہ8 
مرہطبب ب,١د!۶‏ ۷|/اإ زہ۲۱ (٥ا/۸۷۷‏ 3 ۷۵۶ 0ہ0) ریہرزادز كہ ١٥ا‏ رئد ٥ط‏ 
ج ۸ ۳ ءالہ ۷۷۳۲۶۷ ہرز ز3ہ ںلىہل ۱ مہ:/!ن ا1ا ۷ہرج بں‌فہ(1] ج ء۷۶ 01۰٥۳‏ 
جااہما 9+ (() و٥٤‏ ورويت وہہ ۷و ووزوہر ورما) اط کھ ۸۷۸۸۷۳۰( 
ہہرہ دجااكہ] برط جہر./۶۸ہ ہك ا4[ؤجرو جوزوںں ۶ہ ہو(ہزافخچ نہ٣‏ (!/ہہ۷ 7٠۷-٤‏ 


٢۲۹|ا/ر+3ہ_‎ ۸۷۷0٥۰۴۰7 


وموطبص: كضخ ہ٦‏ ۷لت ہر و ۷مم مہجرچ بوح +مہ ل۷ل 7785371 
کت ۸۳۶/۳ لہ؛ ۷ :ا 


ءزط ٢۷۲۲۱ہ|‏ ہہ ۷إ مہا ی(/؟٤م‏ ےب ا؛ ٥:۷:‏ ہ٢۷٥٥ہ٥)‏ ََ 
ف اب م16 مووزںخنج ‏ |3٠!:1:1ا0]‏ 


جرح( +ںہ‌اج ۷ز3ء مزا +۷۷ || (ہت0/70٥٥۹‏ مشاہ 
ود ہہ ٥9/11٥0‏ 


”ا چرںععء و :وہل روب ںہ اہ۸۷ رە‌ای‌×ط ٌَ 
۱ ور" وزن 7| و جز(بت)ا 01 902507010 


نا ۹ انا ٢أ‏ 
جطا جح :5٣ا‏ 03۷۰۶ 
۷۵۲٢۰٣٢٥٢٢ ٠06 80‏ 


٥ ۱۷‏ 1 اںہ ۷۰۶۲۰۷ ۷(ا! ٦ھرا)‏ ٣٣ط‏ اہ 5٥٥٥0‏ 
٢۲٢۷‏ ۔8لہدہ 30041 ×٣٢۱۰[ہ‏ ٤ہ‏ ٥ہ٥‏ ہ٥٠۲‏ ١طا؛ ٢ ١٥‏ 
٥٥[ ۸۷5‏ ٥ء‏ ئ٤3!؟٠‏ ٥ا٤‏ لے٥‏ ۷٣م‏ ٥5؛؛:‏ ہ٠‏ ٠ا‏ ٰ 
ول٥‏ 81 1۵۷ 3ج ء٥٤٥۲ء‏ ٥٢ہ‏ ا۰ ]ا۷۶ ج0 لرح ججورا) !بد ہ٥٠‏ ۹٥۲۶5۵۲م‏ 
بعدعا ۸۸۳ ٢ا‏ ئ) ٥احای‏ ٴامحد ۶ه ٥امة‏ 57 من ٢۸٥‏ ٢٢٥ات٢۲‏ 
6ا٦‏ .١٠٥5:ھ‏ ۱۱ء ہ٠‏ !ہ5 ۸۸۷۳:۵۱٤٥‏ ہما اہ .جوہں بنا انتا 1٤٤4٤55:‏ 
۹۶ ز۸۷۸۵۳۵۲۵. ۵_(ا) 3۶ج 571۳ء هگ ٢ا۷ ٠‏ ل۰- 3۲۲۷ ٥ہ ۲٥١‏ ا ا ۷۲۲۱۷ 
۲۴ 5۹)3)6 6 اا٠ ٣٥‏ 8٥أ٥٣ہ‏ ادا اق ااەمح 30 ۷۸۳۴۲ ٥۲۹۹‏ 00 1 8 
آ]40 د6 ۴ہ ٢اا‏ ط٣ )٠۴‏ ۰.ہ٥٥٥2ق۲۲۵۸٠‏ "لچم را ٥۳ا‏ ۰ہ2۲: ١اا ۵٤‏ 


۷٢۷۰ أ٣‎ :5ا)٥‎ ۶٤ح‎ ٥٥-٠ ٤|٥١ ٤اط۰ ہک -آصاءھگکا‎ ۰۶٥۸۳۵۸٠٥ ۴ ٣٠م۰۵؛٥۷‎ 
۲٥ا۶١‎ ٠٤٥ رء ػ3‎ ٰ 


ء۲٥٥٥‎ 313۷۸۷ 3٥09 "٥ل: ..دامحات×ح‎ 


ج٤۷[‏ 131۱ء ؛٥بہااہ) ‏ اتا 8٥1١‏ :۸۸۰0 عاا؛ ااج )ام0 7- 
۷۱٥۷٥١٥‏ ١ہ‏ :ب ازا٥أ3۲ط١۲۲آ‏ ۷۶ ءزا) 1٤‏ ,۱۷[ا٥[ا۲۲3۲آ‏ ٭٥*ام٥٥)‏ ؟ہ ۷٥أأہ0.‏ 


9۰و2 





٢١٥:٥٠٢٢):ہ ۶٥۶۰:‏ اام۶؟۹ ہ٥1‏ ۸۷۸۲ بت ٦ہ٦‏ ۰ دہ 1٤٢ ٢٢‏ ٥٦۶٥ء3‏ ١۷ا‏ ١اںہ‏ ٣ب‏ ١ا‏ ب۱ا 
۵۹۷٥۰۱٤ ١ ٤‏ آمہ۶ ٥-ح‏ ١٥د‏ ۷+“ ناەح ۵٥٥د1ء-ا‏ ٭<ز٥۸۸۵۳۰۳‏ ٣ا٣‏ ٥ا‏ ا5یہ 15٥٠٥‏ 
٠٤ھ‏ ۷۶۱۱ ۹ا با؟ 1٥١٥٥٥٥٦‏ اد>آاناەح ٢١٢‏ ١1ا۱‏ ۷۰۲۴۰۲۱۰۱۷ 


۲۷۸۷٥1:۷۷ن٥۲‏ /۱۷۲ءو وا جاججرجاوتا جج ہہجرہجرو( ۴ہ ب۴ج!ک وںط؟“ 

"7۸ ہرں) مر+روز ىر ہیہں) |ہ ءا ںآری٣‏ ہہہاا .زہ اص۸ ۸+۰۳۸ ۰۰م ج !نو۷ 

مادزہرظط روط 1/٥۴۶۷‏ ہ] ۶داجاک برنمہ(+ جرزوہریی ۶ہ وہم|ں جررںم/ ہ(ر1947 د۸۷ 

۸وی ہ حہہہال ععادا!ک دجادہاہں‌محا لہج جا</۲٣‏ ہہ۴0) مافادا۱ہ۲ہ 

۶ہ ”-ہزاچیچنء رہ جو !۱ہ بہہاچما ہ۴ جرہ0ء ۷۶ ۸۹۷۷/1/7۶ ۶ہ ہح:ء:اەہایناداء 

۸-17 جہز رسص۲:۷ز ا علہوہہ ہبہ وجار (سحبہمہ لجا ہ۷۸ ,ال ہ3 ۸۳ ۳۱۷۷۰/ 
4 ٘ئٔز ٦٤ج‏ ٣ج٣ت‏ |/3]:|٠//١ہ‏ ۰اا یہزابات 3803/5 


7 ۶٥ء ٥۲٥٢٢٥٠٥٢٠٢ ٥٥٥× ٣ہ ۰أ۶ذأ٥ع 6٤55۷۲۶ ٥٥٢۳‏ ۷ہ ۶٣‏ ۸۷۸۵۳۵۲۵3 
٥ا‏ ١3ا1 ٢٢ اکمھءا۳ہ[٣ ٠٠١۷4٥٤‏ اطل 3٥١91 تجچ۲٥۰۷ ٠١ ا٣٤ 6035٥‏ ۱۲ م۸وع ۷اا503 
ئا ۶ج 6350٥١۳1,‏ ۷ ما ا٥٥اٌت+ء3 ٣٥۵۷۵۱۱۷‏ ۶ح ۲٦1:‏ .ءەطلٰ-۰-: اد ااناە“ح ہ٥‏ ۲1306 
٥٥۷ ءہہ۷آ٥0٤٥ ٤ا١ ۸۸۳۰٢۰٢زد ٤ا٥١ ٥٤:ءاہہ ٠٣ ؛ا٤ ۱۵١٥٢ ٥‏ ۸۷۶۰ صہاط 
۶۰۵ب ما ۶۹ہهہہ اھ“ ٢٥ا۱‏ 4ھ .٠اا ]]٤١ ا٥٥ 1۱٠۱٤٥٤ ٥ا٢ ہ٤ )]:٥٦١‏ 1ا ک۷ 
.٥ا3٤:حاہ‏ ٢آه١٥۲‏ ١٤]ا:‏ ۷۵۰ ١ا‏ 8٤ٴ؛ ۲۲1۲٠ ۸۸ :)۶٤‏ ۰ ٥٥ا٢‏ آ؛ەم اتا "زہ۲۲ 
٥ا3؟؟ ٠٠٥٥‏ ٤ہ‏ :اداد ١ا۱ ٠ ا٥ت ٥٥٣‏ ×+××ٌح 1:٦3١‏ ٣۷٤١ص‏ ۷ا اما۵٢٥:‏ ٤ص‏ آجالہو 
.ا١٣‏ ہ٠‏ ل٥٥٠ ٠‏ ۷۰ ١٥ا1‏ ؟؛ .ەامجہ٭*ح ۱3ا:؛ ۷٣٠٣٤ ٣٥۸۲۴۰٢‏ ١ا٤‏ ط۷۱ ہا - 
.ةالہ٣‏ ١٢٠١ا٠‏ ٥اا‏ :ا ۷ا ٥اا‏ ہ۰٣۷‏ ٥احہ٭ح‏ ٦١٤ا؛‏ ٤ہ ٥۰ ١٣١ ۲۲١٢١٢‏ ٥ء‏ ءاحاںح 
٤15‏ 85 بەكہ! أ5 )٥٥‏ ٥۱4اءاںء‏ ہ٭ہا ١ہدا‏ ا١اںہ۸۷ ×٥٥‏ ء اا٤‏ 8۱10 
: ۰ ۱ .دزۃ۸۸۵۸۳۱۰۲ ١ا: 3٥10/0‏ ١3۷ا‏ ۷۱۷۱۹ 


۷۷۰ ٢۱ا‏ ١ا٤‏ ١3]ا:‏ :۳٥٥۱ء ٥٥:٥٠۷‏ ا ہہ ءەجچہہ) ١ا۱٣‏ 1 صھ آطا٥۷٥ون‏ 
۱ ۴7 ا:۸۷ د ۷۰۰۰٠١٥٢۱۷‏ 51 ۷۰۹۷۰اہ1:۱۷۰ ۰وہ یىإااناەح ٥٢‏ ١3ا:‏ 0 ٥٥۷۵م‏ 
۴٥۲۱۵۹‏ ۰ج ×۵ ٤٥)+۶ا۸۸ ۲۲٥٢٢٢ اتء1ہآ٠. ۲1٠٠‏ ٢٥٥ا۲‏ د6٥1‏ ؟'آ56ل1وں 
ِا ہوںہہ ١ا‏ ۔اعہد5 ×اد٘ھل اد:٭ہ٭ءرٌ جا ا٤٠‏ دامه٣ <٥٥‏ ٭ےہ+1۸۹٥0‏ ہہ 
+۸۶ ١ا‏ .٣٠٢۱ء‏ ھ×ا ۱۱۱٥٠٥٥١٥٢٥ ا٤١ ٤ا١١ اد١, ۸۸۷ً۷ںە۱امداا٥ |٥٤٤ ١٠:٥٢٥‏ 
٥ا‏ ٠؛‏ ںہ ×۵کا' ..... ۷۲۵٣۲‏ ۷٢ا٣1(‏ حل :ا۷ جا .۳۰آ50: کا ہہ ٥اہہ' ٥‏ ۷۱۸ اع 
جا ٠٦٥‏ ال٥‏ ۷۰ ۱۱۷۵ء٭زاہ :5آ .'منا: ۲٥٥١۱۷۰٥ ٣٣١۱٢ ؛:ا٤١ ۲٢٠٣٢٢ ۸۸۳:۰٤٥‏ 
“1 مہ 0110٥‏ و 6 ٠٢‏ [٥۲۷۹٭ل؟ہ‏ ءدبں ۴د 211 ہآ5ا0٥‏ 6 ٤ہ ۲٦١ ۷۶٣)‏ 
ا5ناعںۂ۸ 


ع6 ٢ہ‏ چماہصد٣‏ ٣ط:؛‏ ة٭ءہ+دااٴہ:ا اہب ٥ِکنتا ۸۸۸۲۵۲۵٣٣ ٢٦٥٥٥‏ 
ج]إببں لہ ن‌اہنا ١ا1‏ ۰د۷۷ ١٣؛‏ ٥٥٥١ء‏ 8111 .اا1 ۶٤۲٥١١٥٢ ٣٣ہ ٤۱٦٦ ٠٥6‏ ٥۱١]لج‏ 
۱۰-٠٥١٢٣٢٠ 1٣٣ ٥٥‏ .3 ز۸۷۵۲۵۲3 ٢۲ہ‏ 
زج ٢ہ‏ ٥٭ہ٥‏ ١5ا‏ ١ا۱‏ ٣۰١۹ہ‏ ۷۵۰ ١:٥ا‏ ١٠ااا!ہ‏ ١٥ا:‏ ہہ ١ا۶‏ ۰٣٥ا‏ ٭چہ٥‏ اا٥‏ 
۴ہ ء نہ۷ ١ک‏ دا ١٤ا٣‏ چہ٠٢دل 51٥٥٥‏ ٥اا)‏ ہ٥٠‏ ٥ہی‏ ۷۸۳۲ :ہ06 ]5301 5۸۷۷۵۲۱ ×ناں6 
.ااجہا5 ۲ص۲۵۲۵ .دز۸۸۸۳۲۵ ٭ ڑا )۰٦‏ 





230 ۱ 
علف 1١م‏ حمعتعغنععوم عطغ فقصة عنسنایگا 


۱ ا 7 نہ ۸۸۵۳۲۲3 عط؛: چصناطٛا ٤‏ ۰٥ًاماج‏ ۰ دہ ءا ٥۷۸۷‏ ا0ہک5 
او تی ٠‏ طاچہاڈ5 .ج۲1 د(۸۸۵۸۲۰۵ آہ .صدہ٣ ‏ ہدا! عط) جہ۱ ںا ےءعہ+ آ1ا ءناەصم5۷ 
1پ گ5أٌاج ۵٠٣۲۱۲۸۵تء" ‏ ۰ہدآم٥‏ ١٥ہ ٥٥‏ ہ٠‏ چہٌال٣ہءی٥ً‏ 4ہ 
5 ۔.٭صو'ء جع 6< ۸۷۸۵۲۵۲۵۳۸ ١ا٤‏ اوںہ٣ط‏ ٥ا۲۵‏ ط٤ ٢‏ يہەدالہا 
ا ٣٢٥ا‏ ٭٥٢ا‏ نہ٥ ٣٠۱٥۸۷۸۷۸۵:‏ عط .:0: 1ا۸1 3٤6٤0‏ ۷۸۷۳۰ ن ۲11٥۷‏ ٤>۲1)؟‏ 
2٤ا‏ م ٦8- 8+٢٤ ٤٥ص٥٥ ۰٤۲٥۵:1۹ ہ٢ ٢‏ ۔ئًزژہ:زامءط ہمہ عنا ہ٥‏ عچصنل٥ہہ>ہ‏ 
2 ۔ہہتاندب - ہرز - ۸۸۶:6۳ ء٭'ھزهطم۸/۸ ۰+ صءطا ات زئہ0: ہ۷۷ یہ٥‏ نااآآما 
9 لا ةءءدامە :دہ ٥۳د‏ ءہااہ: ئحہ ہم ۰:ص .۵0ہ٥طء‏ اج دأد٥٥لہہ۲‏ 
ہئا ٥٥ ۷۷۱۰۰ اط٥مدء ٥ ٥٤‏ آ۷٥۱؟‏ اابل طاجزہں۶ ا٤‏ ہ٢۱٠1‏ ء>>آآاہ ۲٥۱۲٢٢‏ 
- ۔ں١٣:۲1‏ اق ٥ا‏ حم3) ۷ اطوط 


۱ ۷۷۲۸۶٢ ہ:ء وًویںں یہ٥ آ16 ءنط .اہصاءدک ٦[ئ٤1: ا نط٥ 7د‎ ع٠٤]‎ ٣ 
ط2٥ 5۰ء خ3ط)‎ )٢۲١۰ ہصح :زا داطداء۰ ۳۴*۰۳ د لاوس (ن<جتد7ح۸۸۵۶‎ ا٣‎ )٢۵ 
ےءءد؟ك ادا دہ ۔الہہ آہ اانۂ محر جحةامع جح حطانہ صلط ۵٥ا۵ تع ۸ة‎ ٥ 
امہ80‎ ٤]:٥ ۰ہ ا3۷۷؟ نما حانه ناہج‎ : 
630:051 ہر ء٭هہل‎ 0۲1۲> )]١ ۲١1اء‎ ہ٤ج‎ ٣ںا۱٣٤‎ ۷١١٥۹ لاملط2جحاں ٣ج امہ‎ 


ا0٦‎ ۲٦٥ج وزا‎ 5:3۷ ٠٣ جچہنااءمہ: دج ا3ط :8۰ ن5 ٥3ہ 571:۰ء ہکا‎ ۷۸۲۳ ۶٤ 

۸۸۸۲۸۵۲٥۵۳۲ ٥2٥‏ ١ا٤‏ ٤ہ‏ چہناہ٭ہہ د پ۷ حا ٥ں‏ ہ|ا() ءعدیں ا۷۳ ۔ن ٣ات‏ ھا 
٤‏ اا8 ٤ہ‏ :)ہا ,0< کا8کا ۲1٥٠٠٢ ۸۷۸: :٤٥٤‏ .اا5 37 دکا ۲۲۶٣٥‏ کی 
8٥٥١٥ ۲۱۶۴‏ ئالہ ب٥٥٥۳‏ ۸۲٥۳م0٥1‏ ٥٥]أ۷۶‏ وءاج حؿ!ا .(۷۷۵۸۵۲۵/ 
6ہ ۴ا 1١‏ ,۸401135 طءا[6' وہ8 20اھالا 1١‏ ںی 
٤١٥‏ ۷٣۲١٥۱ءط‏ [ئ:ہدب ں١٠‏ ءءد٥ام‏ م× وا ,٥۵٥ا‏ +ءزاج٥١٥ ٥31٥‏ اج و 
۹۶ںوںنھم 48 ازاوں حزصاءدتک ٠١۳‏ ۰۸ء ٥٦: ٥ل ۳٣٣‏ وویں ]5)3 ٤‏ ھ و 

ام۸۸ ٭11 :|١‏ رہ ١ب٥‏ زا٥‏ ۷۵۶ ۷٢٢٢۷‏ 32خ0 770 ٥0998‏ لال ہے ہی 


الین ! مم "ہہ ]ہ چا ۵+ إطا 
3٠۳۲۴‏ ٤٤٥٠ح٥٣١٤ح‏ اءاطحابب بادک ۸۷۸51:٤۲‏ ۷۰ء ٤٥‏ 83287 


۷۷0۸۵:1۶۷۶ رں وہا: ہاج ہاکد بادورو ز مہ مم وُہ‎ 1تا1٥‎ ہ٥ائ5ن‌ں‎ ٣ 

۔ۂع ۸:۴ہا/ ‏ مل ہہہریىمط ۴/ ہو ل٥ہ‏ مہہم٣ ٥۹) ۷٢۰‏ ی وط ۴ہ 17/1۷7۷ ت22 
ہے ہ-8۳أ/٥٥)‏ اوہو[۸۷9"1 ×ط١‏ ۸ت۸ جورم( وہر ۷۷[77.۲ہ۳) تل ل رہ د(7۸]82/2 
رك۲ت۴٤:‏ ۲/۸ _/ ہہ مہزربروۂ ب۷۷١٤چ‏ اء:لای را7 ہی:۷جہہ پ وط) ۷۷۸ ٥۸0ا‏ ۸71 4/ 
جہر//۸۷۷۶ )٥۸۶۶‏ ۴ہ وہوی ں اا1 ٭>(ا1 ہ(!:ءبںاوط رورارج/> ٥ا٥۷‏ -ژ_() رہ ///0/3ء/371] 


را ا ہہ ۸۷۷۲۴ح 
+: ُ۴ئ مٌہہ/ہ٥)‏ /|3مہہ//دل۸۷ ٠‏ جز' رب/دء 777-012٥‏ 


ماخ ٤ہ‏ تا٭ہہام ہ٠‏ 8 ت٥۱٥۵٥۱5ہ‏ ں۸۷۸ 58٥١1‏ اتد ال۸ 

ا ود ٤ہ‏ ]وج ج ”ہہ ٥نا ۶5۲٠۲ ٥٥‏ ھک 060۷٥۳۳۲۲ ۷۸۷۵۸۲۲٢/٢‏ 128 

٤‏ ا انا 1٢‏ ,ودرزںع ہا اد>آڈااەدص لد وی٣‏ مع |31 ]اماک 0 .0 101[ہ0] 

روب ٣نا56٤2ئںن‏ عہ صا ۲۱۲۷وزةقص جر(1صی( ۱۷ زنندں ٠۲3٤٤٥1۵۶٥۹‏ ءبو 
۰١٣ا ٥١‏ ۲۳(۶۷۸د3ببو 


١ 37‏ 
2 دڑفصا ۶ہ سمن نوم یت فو جنسلھھگً : 


ا ار 6 کہہأ؟" ۶۶۳۲م( ۵۲٦۱ء‏ 41 3 ہذ:ء٥٢ہ٥٥٢ہ‏ 037 ہ8 ۲٢٤‏ صط ٠ط‏ 
7٦ 662 ٰ‏ حا زہ0٢‏ ما ۲ہ ئصوح سح عا: ٢٤ہ ٦871٥ ٥].‏ 0< 5 
7 ص۵ ک٣‏ آااس۸۸ ٤ہ‏ ءدمح بآأا۳ہزهہ وںەںجچزا ہہ ٤اا‏ چآ ۲83(5“ 
٣١ ]28015۰ ] ۷۷8٤ ٥‏ اہاںمثھہ8 ۲٠1:١‏ معاج 1|ہّیبں ا ۔,ہ٭ء چہآہ0 ص( .اکنا 
ا ۲18۷۰ہ[۵٥۲0‏ ۸۸۰1 ج 1ج ۳ ں‌مح۰ ٣دت‏ ٤ہ ۹01:٤۲1)‏ اخ +3ا: ۲۹۰۲ مات 
ں۷۷۹ 1١[3‏ .ہہ٭ط ٭ب٘ط ٥١‏ ںہظء ۴٢‏ طاءنطا ۔صجح: :ناد ہ٠ ۹٤‏ جویںح ۷۸۷۵۶ کا 
۲٥ء‏ ٣ا٣  )۶۰‏ نصعااعد× ١۱د‏ و( ۶ہ ۶:٤٢‏ ١6ا)‏ :) ٭یەے8 ود ١3ط‏ ١٣ب‏ 
:]:٤١ ۷۸۷۵۶۰ 0 ۱۸۷۷/۰‏ ءئٍ٘ؤط٤‏ ۱ ہا 1ہ 5۳۹ ۔(داآج٤٥‏ .نم ٤0۳‏ ۵۷۸۷۵۲ ۹39+۶۶ 
١۱٢٥3۰‏ جہ ٥٥١ء8‏ ٤ہ‏ ا[ جروںہ ١١‏ ںہ 3ز۸۸۸53۲3۵ ۶ 


8 ۷ہ ٤ہ‏ ۷۵۶ ١ط‏ :ہاااءەح ٥ج٥‏ ا[۷ہ٥‏ ١ں‏ ج 53٥8‏ ۸۶۵۲۳ ۷۲۰ 
16 7ہ ا٥ہ ٥٥٥١٥٥‏ زط دداج اط ٥۸۷۵۳۵٤83۲٥٥۰‏ ۴ن ل7ہ[٣]‏ 5ہ 
38 :1٤68]ج5‏ ط٤ا‏ عچہناح١ة‏ ٥٥ء٥۳دمہ0ا‏ 6٥ہ 5٥0٣٥٥3٣ ہ٤ ٢٢‏ ہءإج ۷3 
۶٥ا1‏ ااه 8٤‏ ٥٥ا٤‏ 3ط:ہں۸۷۸۰ ۹٥٥6٢ ٥یه:٭ ٤١٢‏ [8طا مرا ء زا ٥مف‏ کڈ 
۲۵:۶۱۱ ٤ا۷‏ ءح:؛آہ “156091+٥۰:‏ ءا ۷۸8٢‏ ٭(ط ٤: ۸۷۸۰ںرر٤طو ۲٤۲6‏ ج 9۲۹۱5 
٤:٤ ٤8‏ ٤٥٥٤ءا‏ ە×اج آىط .,جطاءںمہ ب۳بہ اط +6٥‏ نہ٤‏ باڈہ 80 “٠٢٦٢٢3٢٤٥‏ 
۳ہ) ۴٢ہ‏ ۷۷ 8+۲ ہ٥‏ ا٤ط‏ ہں۸۷۸۰' ۳ع صدطف ٤5١‏ ہ۶ک) ۰ج٥٥٤‏ و[ ]ٴ٥‏ ٠٥٥[ہ۲۲!‏ 
۔(ءا|1وخەل ۲۲۷٣‏ 


۴ہ ٣ :)٥٤ح:٤ئ:ج1> 1۲۲0۲۹30٥‏ چظّائناح٥‏ >٭۔٭ء ہہ چہہ 6اخ 30 ۲۹:٥٢‏ 

۔۸۸۶۳ ٤ہ‏ ت٥د‌هآآآہ‏ ٥ہع‏ ٤ا٤‏ ٤ء:ں‏ .چجہ٥الءءء>8‏ )۳ 'ہ]اابں١٢٢٤‏ لا“ ئاا 810 اءهک 

۴ح ٥٥ط‏ ۲۳۱۲ :ھک ١3ا:‏ ٥٥٥٥ط:‏ ۸/۸۳۳ 6ن ہ٣]ٌ)ںا|ہ"ء‏ ج ٦٥٥٥ح ٥:٥‏ ۲۹۲ 

ج ٥:90‏ ہتچع8نء .دع ۱١‏ ہز :ہنا 3۷ہ ٭؛+ 88 8۰ ہ٥٥۷۸‏ 0۹4ھ .18١٦ا ٥۲‏ 

۳ہ٤‏ ٣٠٥5۲ءھ>‏ ہ۷۱ )٣1٣ ٠٤:١‏ ءاچدہہ و ٥ەہاای‏ ءط ٢ ١3۷‏ ۳ہ ,٭ہہ٠ذنااأہ؟‏ اہج 
.008 


[و نا اەح :5١‏ 1١د‏ ٣اہ٢٦۰ہ×‏ ٤ہ‏ ۷ امدجچہ٭ج هعطا؛ خ وط ہا ۲٠٢‏ 

ما ل٤‏ ں ١3۷ا‏ ٥ہ‏ ١٥اںہ‏ ا ٭ج ,٦٥ح8‏ ںہ ج 1٥٥301٥‏ ٣ہ1]0٤13ا۲ا5‏ 

ب|ہہ ٥ا‏ ۷۰۳۷ ١‏ ہ۶ ٭؟گہ۲٢۲م‏ موہااہ ٣ںی‏ ح٤‏ ٥ءوں‏ یوںں باء ط۷ >اء[اء 315:6 

ںج۰ج٥۲لات‏ ٭٥٣٥‏ ۸۵71 ٌبںہا ٤ہ‏ ہہ 0:3٣۵‏ ٥ں‏ )رع حہا رپ ٥ ؛ا٥ ٢)‏ :چنا5 

1۹1 ٤ا‏ ہا 7۰۲ادجج :٥٥4١ء‏ حا٤ ۷۲۱۵٣١٢‏ ,1013 مہ 3۸3۲١٥۰‏ ہحا ۶۲ا٢۲‏ 

٭17. رہ ۲۶٥۵ ٤٢۱٥ ٤ا١ ۷+٥٥۷‏ 3مم .ج٥1؟۵تا‏ غزط. ب۳ا ۔:ہ۳ب5ءدکا اہ ہ] ۷۷38۶ 
٦ ۲8٥٠‏ ,بآنا1 


۔وخ طمط رط ٭/ہتل ۶ا ۱۴ میالت1/7ا/ہ وجرور ٤۷۷‏ ہٴك٣ح‏ ۸۸95/07777 

ےرہیعز ۷ط 1٥7۶۰(۳‏ کا جہ/ااء/ ۷ ہر خجرہہریں ججہر ۴ء بح جح +ج لت ۷0/7+710105۶ 
مہہ[۸۸ ۷۰٥۰‏ د 1/٠٥٦۶‏ ء/ط]ا/ىیرهْ را ۴/ 73+4۸ سے رز ہرجا ےن تج ۲٥+‏ /كل/ئت+/+ 
وبرمہ/ ۰۶۳/ ۹۸۸/۷3۸ ۶۰۷٠٢‏ ز۷ہ ۸7۴ مط +وجربرحى ہزمہرطرج+| ۔:/ ٢٥۴د!۰‏ ر۸۸/1 
مبژ/۸ل| جرہ/اںور او ںاور مبز ۷ل رہ ہ۸۴٣و٭جہ‏ را حجبںجچم| ہ(۷۵/ یں ۷خہ97 
ہر جہجہزد/ل ہ2۸ ۴ا ٥٥۷۷‏ ہج٤ہر/|/ہ‏ || جروروط ہز ہز ى1 + وہر ہمول ۶ لا حط+ءل زا 


.-٭ 









































232 ٭ : 
قنقھا اه مصمنکناعدھ غعطئ قمدۃ عنسلطعنکٰا 


ہ٥‏ دج ہ+ہہارزھا بممبرولیںب ےوہ ۶ہ مہونبہہوح ج مز براادک دہ ,د'ہا ہ٥‏ 1ہ 
ا م(دا/ جیہاہہہہصمہ) ادہ٣‏ +رج :]1 


ہ٭ا 6] 16۹ چہآم6اہەز ٢٥٤٥ ٣٦٢‏ ۰ ہہ۹۰٥٥‏ ۶ ٭3ز ۲٦ ۸۷۸۵۱٣۳‏ 
08۸٥ا‏ جامز ٥٤‏ ٥اںہب‏ ١ا‏ ١د3ا:‏ بەمصا ‏ ہجچہہ 5٥00‏ ٭ہ ٥آ‏ دہ ۶ء نىەئال 
۶ ۳ ۰٣ں‏ ١٤؛‏ جاجں١٢ا)‏ ٥۷4١٤ح‏ !ہ۱ ع۷ ٣۰٥٥۲۱ہ‏ ٤٤ا‏ ب اادامی 
:ا٣٥ ١‏ [زءطءںہ؛) ہا دععد: ۸۸۸۳۰۸۳۰ .٥ہ‏ ]ہنا :٤٤‏ ا٤۷۸‏ ۲آ طاکحکا >آا ٥ا‏ 


ہ٤‎ ۸۷۸۱۳۱۵٥٥٠٤ 381 ۸ا٤٢‎ 1 ٥ا٠٦ ہہ ءا‎ ۶ بہ٣‎ ۷۵۲۰ ٥6 
ا٣٥۲5ما‎ ء۲٥۵٤ ۔صداح ءنا؛‎ ٰ٘ 


)مہ ٥٥٦‏ ان ٤١١‏ ۷۸۷۶۳ .ہ ا٥٥٥۲‏ 3< ۲)٥۵٥۰ ۱٣‏ ۸۰۳۳۳۸۵ ٹیںوں۸م 4 ہ0 
:هرا ا1جا) اند .ادمہ85 8 ٥۲٦٥ا‏ 


ر0 ٤ج‏ ۰7/6 )ادب|بہ7ا(58] ہ۴ ٣2زالن]‏ ہوززارہ7/زل ووز ا؛:رزادہ اا۶ ٰ" 
راوںںہء۔> د۔ ہہ ہایں‌ہ۸/: ,/ٌوچماتءئ1۷ڑ 3/7۷ زموجی] ۶ہ موی ۷۹×ا؛ ہا مرا 
رزمز 4)الامہ ۶ا ۱٥۱۴‏ ہاا ت۶:امہچہ٭:چ ۷ا ءتم٥ا]‏ وو ہوپں رل اص ت٥ا‏ ۷۸۷ 
روح وط۸ [0٥۰‏ ہم ءودبص ٌإ۔امر ول۳ ۴ہ ٠3۲‏ اولں و بب مہہ ہما ۶۰۳ا 
۰7ہ ہہ) بداء +58 ور برا ماد[٣ل٣؟‏ 


بنا ٦ ۶١ ۷٢٣۲۰١۷ ٣٥م”! ٤)] ؛٤٥٤٣ مەام٥ ٦٣‏ ۲٣ەحہہ‏ ء اتا ما 
۲3۱۳ 


وم روب٤٥‏ ٢٥۱ا‏ بہ۷د۱) جچہااہ12و!۱ہ ۶٥ات51‏ [جر ں۸ ہ٥‏ 7:۷آ _۔ 
ل1رمرمطا (ا:بہہ/] اہ ا جماد بء1 مٴم ہرم]ں: جبرزاوں۸۷۸ م۷۷٦‏ :۸أ ٥٥‏ (ر/919/5 
جروبب:٥0]‏ زط ہلوو ں مل ںول ہروا ٣ج‏ ءوا دز۸۸۷۷/::۲ ولغ ۷۳٣‏ 7٥ا‏ 
8ز( ہا جءطادطبںص ولہل ۔٠٣‏ ہوںابرمہئ1ءہ < جچہال|ہ ا ٤ه‏ 
ہلطظ ۷۷ي جرہ/یرزمجروجرےّ۔ مربرول ررںں مہا1 2۲۴د1]۷ 0+۸۷۷۷۰۷ 
2 مزلہہ| ۷ون جزجرطرح٭ا جرتدہ۷ا۱ءط ٥۷۷۲‏ 


اا٥‏ سوہ ںا م۸۸ 
ہا ہن جرن؟1ا(۴٤‏ 
یےآ[ہ00077770) 2٤17‏ 


اؤں م۸ ء'ہہاو ہ٥٥١٤‏ 4۳ں ہ8 ١۱ا1 13١‏ ٥٥٥٥٥ء۵‏ بااج:ءع ۶ا ٠‏ 

۷۷۵۶ ۲٥۵۵۷ 58ناوں۸ مسع مجں]٭نا‎ 800 5٤٥۶۰۳۸٠٥٥٢ ٠١ ۸۸۰ں٥۱ط3۱)٥٥ ط۱‎ ١ 2 

ا :51 نا5ا۸ ٭و پج .4ہ ٭ح ءًازجا؛ ٣:٤٤ج‏ ہدام کہ٥‏ :ہ۵ل وج٥‏ ااه ١ا:‏ ۵040 . 

۷۵۶ ا٤۰۷۸‎ ٠ہ‎ )|(( ۸۸۷۰1۱ جچ_دعا‎ ں٥‎ 32۱١ ٥ ٣ہہچ‎ : ٢ااواح‎ ١٥٥٥٥۵۸ ؛۵‎ 

٤إ‏ ءأ]_ .ها١8ا ۸٥ ٠١‏ دب۸د ہہہا 3١‏ دم دل٥د6‏ ؟آہ 01:106 دط1: ۸۵۲ _ 
ط۱ ۷ ۱۲۷۶۷ 


٠ ا٤٤٥٥‎ ۸۷۸۳۰. ہ۸3 نل۸ ؛دںودنا‎ ۷٣٣٥٥٥٥ ۵ا‎ ا٢13۷‎ 80 ٥6 
)ا۶٥3ا۷ل(‎ ٥٥5٠٢٥۰١٥٤١ بوزإ) ت+ا[|‎ 


ںمر ك۷۸۶ عیدی:ہ ؤو1وباہصح مرا وب مم ہ٤‏ ول ہرں 77ہ ۷۷۵۶ 7 

|۔ ہرزج ۶۷ا ,۱ز ال جہبر۱3ر ۷/۳ 7ع.ص ۸(۲ ءجھرو۸۷۸ ((ج۰ 1/7۰۷ ٭ہ +بم۔ د دا 
روط م ]/ہ جبہ(ااہوم چہد| دج ٭ہ دنابکهال٣نات‏ 77) ہوہں‌ جازم ٥٥‏ ءا ٭جچرہٴٴہ۷ہ ۶اا 
د7٥0‏ 7ص صےل وہ5 وزم |ہ روب۸ن درا رط مز ٭>3] ٥٢‏ ہ۔ہچ ہد 
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(2) بمِجرہ 1ت ےز/ںز ہو ہم ہد ہہ ںار تل /ت/1۱//دح وہ ہز ۰اا 1/3۴ وز + ع٣‏ 71-6 
/۸ ۶ہ رلجہہط ج ٠‏ ۶ہ:ہہ< ]الب بلط لب تار ںزہ/ز ۷١٣ج‏ ۰ء( ۶/ .٥ر‏ ءا راط] ۴ا 
۱ 779 ہہ ۶ں +ردم ہ1 وں 


٥٤اال٥٥]]‏ ١٥ا:‏ ۰ ٠:٥ ٦٥۷٢۶ء ادم٥۶م ع٥ ٥٤‏ ل۵۲۶دءممه ۷۷٢‏ 
٥‏ ٤ہ‏ دا[ ا٥٢ ٢١١١ ٠٥ )]ا٠١ م٤٥:ء:ن۳٣ 80 8ئ٣٥0 ٣٥ 3۷۵۲۷ ۲٥۱٥٤٤٤٤٤‏ هد ؟ 
ہ) (اأ٤اەل‏ ہ۱ ٥٦؟‏ ۸۸۷۵۸۲۷ ٤٤اا>ا٥۹د٤)‏ ٭ ح٭ءاصدطل ءء:۰۶) ٤٣۲1٤؟01 ۲١1:00۲‏ ں6 
١ ۶6‏ ٭ہوہزاه٥٥٢١ہ٥٥٥ہء‏ 4 تھا ۰٤٥٥۱؛د٥1‏ ا ا١١‏ ٥٥1١٠ح ٤)٢‏ ٥۲ہ‏ ٥ا‏ ٥ال‏ ما 
0 :71 ٤ہ‏ عااءا:٦‏ ١ا)‏ ١٥ا:؛ ۳۲۱۵٥٥۰٦٥ ١ا٣١ ۵٣٣‏ ٦١ض‏ اتا .ہہ ہ1١00‏ 
۶چ ہہ 1٥ّ‏ ۶ء آا: ٥٤‏ ل10 ۷اا١اج!ا٣ہ‏ :٤ج ۰٤٤‏ 1ا۲۵ ٠٥‏ ٥ج‏ ؟۶نا١٢٢‏ ٣٣م٠۱۰ہ٢٢۲‏ 
8٤1 33‏ ۳۶۰ ح۷٣‏ ہ۴۲۰۱ ٤ہ‏ :ا[ ا٥٢‏ ١ا: 510٥ ٥۱٠١٥۲۶۱۷ ء٥٥ ۰٥٤٥ ٥٥۳ب ٠ہ [١ا٥٢ ص٢ ٥:‏ 
1٣٠5۴5۳۲٥١١۰‏ >آو٥3۸٤۱::‏ ا ص٥‏ >٥آہ٥ہ٭ہہ٤‏ , ات آاناەح 53۷١‏ 


۲٦٣ ۲٢۲1٣٢١٢ ۸۸:٤:٤ ہ٤٢‎ 861 ۸)۵. 5۶٥۵۲۱٣ ٥ہ]‎ ۵۴.۰۲۴ 
۸۸۷۷۱۲٢۱٠٥٤٢٤ ٣٤٥ج٥٥ا٥٢ ۰اا ا٠ا أ۸‎ ءاأ٥٤‎ 1ا٣18ع3:1۰۱٥‎ ١٥ع‎ ۳۰٥٠. “۵۱۷۸۷۲ 3٥ 
ہہ‎ ١ ٣١ہ١٢ہ٠٥ہ.گ‎ ہ٤‎ 11 0ص8 ۶یچ ں۸‎ ۷۶٣٥ ٠٠ ہ8 ١ا ١ا بہناد ×ا3؛‎ ۳۷ 
۸۸۷۵۲۱1. ۸۸9۲۱۰۲۲۵۱) ٥١ل٭ءااٌ٥١٥ ء٭ٴںء ال ہا‎ ٣ا١‎ ٣١ہ3۱٥٥٥.‎ ٣٠٢ 1ا۷۷‎ ×٥۷ ۲٣ 

:۰ ل ۴٥۰0116‏ اہ 


م۴ 9۲۷ )ام ٤‏ :]81 برا ا'أمبارن ےد ہب دہ 7ج۷]/ ہ۲۱ ہ8 !' 
اںجایہااجد جح ادہ٥)‏ جہد ۂ اہج ہلہەبہلہہز راب۴7۶ مہا 
0۔ہجرذاد٣‏ جہاہز ہ۴٣‏ + ہد ‌طا جورم وہ ۔ب <۸ ۷۷/۱ ۳٭7:3/1 ,ہ/13/ا”ا 


۵۱١٢٢ن‎ ۸۷٢ 8ا٣٥‎ 38۷۵۲ ہ٤‎ 8:۴۸٥٥٥٣٭٥؛‎ ١٥٥٥٥٥. 381:1 ا١ ۴۶ہ 14ل‎ 
۷۸۸۲ 816٥۸6۳ ٤٤٥ وف ‌وطا .٥د٤:ا٠اد٥٣ ٢؟ امہ‎ ۶۵۲۲ ۲۲٠۱٢٢ ٥٥٥01٭ہآء‎ 89 
ء]ئا٥عجاء‎ 01۶۱۷۵۵۱۵٥۰۰ 1٢ ا!ہ ٥:جد٣دہءہ٭ ١3۷ا ١ا۱ ن۸۷۰‎ ٠١ دا٥:‎ ہذا١۴‎ )١ 
مہ‎ )٥ ۵۶٤د‎ ہ٠‎ ٠٥ ۰٣٤٥۷ دہاہنا ٥٤٤ہ اہ‎ ٠ص4‎ 5٥٥-٥٥٥ ا٥٥٠.‎ 


۹8 )۶ ںح) 6 ١8٥ا‏ 81۰ج ٥٥ہ [۹٥٣٣۰‏ ہ٥٤‏ اا٠‏ ؛٭اا]) ٥٥٥ہء٥٭بہ ٦٦‏ 
.٥٢٥٥ااتا:۱ں۸۸۷۰‏ ١٥“!ا٢۱ )::٥‏ ءإا ٤ہ‏ ۷ ۷۸۰ہح ب٥٥٥‏ ٥٥۱ہّەج۱ہ+‏ ام ١ا)‏ ہہ ہا 
۱٥٤٥٤٥٢ ٥۰ ٤6١ ۷۳۸ ا٥ ۸۷۲۱٥:‏ د ما 


وا بروجر الإ ہہ /٥۹۸۷//۴۶‏ ا۷0۷۷ اد ۲ہ٥:‏ یہد> ہمت ٣۰۷۷۷۰۷۷۸۷۷ا‏ 7۸ا 

و چمزں‌دط وازرط:7 ہے ۱١‏ ہەو:×رمہم٣‏ ج7ا دنع ٥ہ‏ ہہ1ءہال ٠٠۷٢‏ ۲/ :۷/۸۷ 
۷7ع مج/ جبررأء: ہز ,ہناراد ۰ ں۶ ورا /ہ +و دہ رہ ز۱ ۸۷۷۷/۲۲۰ ا/173 
)۔ جہرزدمو ہجطز جرہ77 در ناہاءوران جط إزبںص ج7۸ ہحاوزہں٣‏ 73۶۷ ٥٢۷‏ ۔داٌرو‌ںں 
رںموؤں ۴و ججرزەم جبہ/٥٭دج/۳۳/‏ ۷ہا/ جہرہں]/ د۶1 ہم برت۔(/57 رہ٥‏ مات[ہ:۲ 3۶۶ ٥ہ‏ ۷۷ء۷ 
رہویں ع|و حآباہەص ‏ ۔اجيہ٠۷۷ء‏ ج :ا1 ہہں م/ہ٭۸ابب >ہ ا۷ہ ٠۷۰۷‏ اہ3۶:+11 ,ہج 
برودط حب‌خط إاآابب ,با!ںک ۶٢ا۲‏ و ز ۴ ِمبم/مەل ۴ہ ہہ مراہہ ٣‏ ہا) ‏ رں‌ی‌ہںا 
ممم جب ز اہ0] /فہ ۰با جریہہہ+ھەطا اہو مہمر‌رہہم۴ +٭ ٭بجاهہ/ہطا ۷۰ہ/۲ نما ل۷ہ اٴم 
۴ہ ہزوح بہہ.(/1وج/+ہ( ‏ ہ// ٥۸۷‏ >آ7 ٣٣٥٥:۷‏ ور جہرںح۰ز 17ہ ہا ہتطا ا/۷ا٥۲ ٥۱۷‏ ءا 









































٠ 234‏ ہے ہت 
13كم1 1م معمنکغنئغعدھ عطائ غئدء ‏ نسناءفگٰا 


130( و بموہء<×صہح ۶ء( ہ! با‌ہہیہدل رہہ جط |/ ۷۷ ۶( ۷7۷۷ 
بروہ دومہہج ہہ |ابک مہا |ہ ٤٢ں‏ ماج ررہآوئلمدل وط ما روہہہ ۳'ہ:٣۷۷3‏ 
7 ۔ہ13ر/ا۷ ٤١١۷‏ وچ خ۳ تہ رد ہہ ؟۶( ہہ !الک ::]1 


۸۷۸۷۷۷۳۸۱۱۵۱۲٥٢ چہەات اا8‎ 13۵۱5 ٥تا٥٥٤‎ 3:١ 5١ ۱:۷٠٣ 0 80 
ا٥ ہل‎ ۷٣٣ا‎ ٤ا١‎ 80٥13۲ 6٥٥ا ۶ا۸ہ اہ‎ 16011۰ ہ٥‎ اا٤‎ 1٥ءأآ‎ ء٤١٥۶‎ ۴ آ٤‎ 
۷٢كہك‎ ا٤۱٥.‎ ۱١٥١ ۷۷ اںہ۸‎ ٦ [٥٣ں‎ ۷۲1٤٥ 3 1٥٥٥٤٤ ہ٤ ءآا)‎ 13٤0٤٥ ٥ زٰ نیرون‎ 

نید واطا ,د١٥1‏ ١ہ‏ ٥۳ح‏ ٥ہ‏ ٥ا‏ ١۷ج‏ ٥اد٥اء‏ ۰٥٣ج 5١ ا٥ا٥ ٥ا :ا31١ ]]:١۱:١‏ 
١٥۲۳‏ 7۸۷۵۲۷ ۴ص -۵۷ط او اادطء 7ہا(ٴ”آوہہ 43۳۷ ہ8 ١‏ ہہ ۳,_ ا0۵ - 


روبں یہ٥۰۱۸‏ ٠٤ہ‏ ۱ اچاہہ چہنہااءابہہہہ ١ط‏ ؛دٛطا اا1 ۷١٥ا‏ اه۷ .٥ی‏ 
: 8۱۱ي8 


۲۲۳٥ ۸۷8۰ ٠۰ ٠٥٥ل‎ ٤٠٥۳ [ہا٣ں ہ؛‎ ہ١‎ 01٣٢۲۱۷ ٤٤ ٣٦: ۷۱٣۰۲۰۷ 1) 
ط٥ ہما‎  :٥3١ ا٭٣‎ ہںا١4‎ ۴ أ٦ااںد٥٥٭٥‎ )]١ ل٥ا‎ ۰ ہ٤‎ ٢١٢٤٢ “ہ٥٥٥٥أ‎ ءاہ٢ر‎ 
۲٢۰ ٥٥٥ )ا3١)‎ ۸ا١ا٢ں‎ ۷۸۷۲۰۰۱۵ ١ا د8 3)۳:۲۴ ء‎ ٢٤ااہاذ٥3٠٠۷١‎ 1۱٤٤٤۴ 3۲ ۶۱۰۷۴٥ 
ہا‎ ۷۶٥ ا٥ ہ8‎ ٦3۳۲۷۲ )ہ٥ہ٥ہأ ہحہاو‎ ۰۸١ 1٥لە4161 با ,3۸۷۵۲۷۱ ۰اا‎ 
آ×8‎ ٥٥٥۵1“: ١ کاطا ہت‎ )۲۱٥٢٢. ۸۷۸۲۱٣۵۱ )٥٤[ ںہ‎ ا٥٦‎ <1 ۸۷ہ٤١۹‎ "006 


٢٤٠٤ ٦٠۷۸۷۸٥٥٥ ۷۸۷۰ 1۷‏ ٥٥ا‏ ۲0۷0م ودسںں ءنا)؛) 3۹ .جەادا0 ۲ 
.اوںوںم 17 6۲6 ل6 800000 


۷۷۱۲ ا٥٢‎ 0:٥ج۵۲۵‎ ٤)۴ ا٥۷‎ ١:٥ .بااںوہ‎ ھ٥‎ ٠٥٥ ؟ں٢م۲:ۂ٭ )مہ‎ 


۷۷ ۵ ١اط ۵٥۲۷۰٥1 ٠6 1٣١(٥,‏ ۸۷د یو ۶۳ا٥0‏ 251۷ )0 ۲۲۵۵۷۰ 
.ہکاج 2113 3١٤١‏ ٥٤ح٥۱١٢٥۲‏ )مہ و ا[وا٥٢“َ‏ ٭را) ا)۷ ۲٥۷۷۵۲۷٣۷‏ 


٥٤۵ 0,7,‏ و ۱۸۵۲ ئا ٥۰اابچہُ ٠‏ آواہح ٢۲۳۳:7!‏ ۸73۱2۲ 
]نہ دزح ۸۸۵۲۵ ١ا‏ ,٠ء‏ ںچںھ 8۶ ٤)]اج 8٥۸۷۵۲۵‏ ۴ نجہداءِ ہ٠ ٥٥‏ ا3ا ۷۵٣‏ 
خ ٥ءںایقٰ٥ط‏ ,اھ۴ .٥٥؛::۸۷۸‏ ۰ہ۶۶۱ بنا کاءن؛: ہ: 85030٥98‏ وپ ۶51۲[۳ ۵ کا 
جوھطإہ ٥٤ ٢١٢‏ د"٘ھ ."۲۱۷۸م :٢دص‏ ”ہہ ات ٠٥۲٥۲۳۷۳۲‏ ا جھا' 0:٥١٢‏ 
۳ںم:ا٥‏ دا6 ٤ہ ٤‏ :؟ا0ا ٥‏ 5] ۴ں ۲ح٠‏ ا٥ہہہناہا ٠٥9۲۲۲6٥٤٥1٤٥٥: ۷۷۱٣‏ 


7ج ۸۸۰۳۱۱۵٠٠٥٢ 5٣٦۶١ا۶ ٠٢‏ ۰[ :ھک چنا١8‏ )ہ ی موطرل ہہ 3١‏ لد 
بل[ 31ء ۱٥٤٥۳۷1۰۷‏ 


٢/ںن۷۷‏ <(۸۷۷۸3۲ ۷ہا/ بل وبںج ورإ/ نوہ +ہہ ا٥ا‏ [م/[لعلك-ن۸) ۷ہ ۷۶ 
2۔.ہ٥1و0ا(٣‏ ہرمز بط ہ001 وجہ ے‌. جط ۷ا/۲۰ 


ذواا ۷۵۳۶ !ہ۱ ٥ا1‏ ۳۸٥٥۱۵۱ں۸۸۷‏ ۹1د مہہ ا۵٥ا‏ برچہہ ۲٢٢‏ 
٤ ۷‏ 3ز۸۷۸۷۵۱۵۲۵ 


600 ۳:اہ ۲3۵٤8:٣٤٥٢ ہ٣ 3١۱۷‏ چہ٥٥اہز‏ ]ہ ہہنامہ :اا٤‏ 
0ک اەہ٥ہ٭ہ‏ ۳ہ(۸۷۸۵ ۔.دہنہنا ت۱ا ١ا٢ ٠:١‏ چہالت 8 ٢‏ ٤٥٥ص۵‏ 


٢ہ‏ ١اا ٣٦٥‏ ۴1<ً. ,دا٥‏ ا١ط‏ د۸ ٥۳٥ا‏ ٣ا١5‏ ہا 5٥٥٥٥۲۷‏ روہں ۷۷۲۰ ۵۲١۱٥۷,‏ 
۰اجا) اەهحا ءتا ہ٠‏ ۷۲ 53٥۱٤٥٥.‏ 


5 ڑھ عنفصا ۲٤م‏ ممنانئععدھ عط فدة عنسطغفگا 


٦ہ‏ ف|10 -٥ط‏ ۵۳ا !۷ہ برا ابررلرچ۸ ۶ہ ہہ٤/ہ/۸۷۴‏ ہرم ہجط٤‏ ات۷ 

۶ا ۰۳۸:٥ات۶ہ۷٦۸۷‏ ۴اط ,ہ۷/1ا۱٣‏ چیہا مز إجرظط ت۸ ۴ہ ۱۸۴مہ۷ 0 ہا ءا ءط 1۸3۲ 

٤۴٢ ہ٥.‎ 3 ۲٢٣٢ )۲۴‏ ٥ادہتہ‏ ۴ وزہہو ا۸۷۷۸ ۰ہ ہہ کہ٣‏ چ,‌ئراممہ 
7۰ ب۷ ادز 285 ہہ ٤٥ا٥‏ ۷۰ ٠٥:٠٢ ٢۱٠٥٤٤٤‏ ج ٣۲یع8‏ 3۲۲۸م 


۶7 ہہ ٤٥٠۰٣٠. ۱۸۷۷۱۱۱٢٤٢‏ اذہ۱١۴۲۰٥٥‏ ٠٥٥ء٣۶‏ جہ٦_‏ عاط ہز .۰ ا۱۱31 ۰ص۸۷۸۰ 
۱ 0 ا۶ناوں۸ 
"”وں۵:٣‏ ۲ ۲٣١٢‏ ااجط :او ہو طزبںب ‏ وبا ںہ ا ےا ہ٢٣‏ جروروعح چا 4 ۱ 
٤ھ‏ ہ۷ہہ ہعم]+ٌمط ا2 ںہ۔ملہ۸۷ ۔ہجیہ/۲۱م‌ہ جر س۔سںہ ٣ہ/دٌّمط‏ خ+ماجچاہ -ط رہ ط۸۷۰ از 
ود7 ج ٥۰/٢‏ ا ہہ ہ۸ ۲ہ جہە مر +بہوتەءجہ ×اہہہارح٣ا‏ ۰۶ جیہاہا ”اھت ہاصءد 
ہ را۸۷ ۷۰۷و اط دماہ٣ص‏ اط (ہ۸۷او:۸۰1) | 237) یہر حدم ۳ے ز8 ٴ 
۰ہ بہ للاہەوجچ چیہفادہہ ءی 7یہ٥‏ ٥ہ‏ یہورل ‏ ہ۱۲ ءںط! ٦‏ ہ١‏ ۴٣ت‏ اماااەم 
۷4, .۶۴ہ صہه"ارہ3٣)‏ 


4 ۷۸۵۲ ٢ا ٠٥ ٢١٠٥٢‏ ٥٥٥٥ء‏ با٥٥‏ ٥۸۰٢ا‏ اء اہ ہہا؛؛ ٥ب ٢٦٦٦‏ ۱ 
18082٥ ٥‏ ۰هہ۸۷ ۷۷۸۵۰ ۲۲٥١٢۶‏ :۳٣د‏ اہ آاناەح ء٭ں ٣٦ا٣1 ۸۷۸۷۳۲۲۵۲۲۲٢ :٥۷-‏ 
5٥11 ۲۲٢٢٢ ۸١٢٢١۶ ۸0 ۸ا٣: 010 ۸۸۰۷۳۱: ٥٥ 0 ٤٥‏ ٥٥٥٢ی‏ ای:اامم ءا 
٤٥‏ ٠ہ‏ ىیاہہمٌا ٥ہ٭عج‏ ٤٤ا: ۱13٢٥ ٠٣‏ ءا ٭٭ج ٠٢‏ 0< ٣٥٥٥٣ح‏ اتانامح ءنا وو 
٥‏ جةال:ەكيىی٥‏ ١٥٥٥ا‏ ٥٭٥٥٥5٥ہ ‏ اا؛ ہ١‏ ٥6٥ا‏ ہأہ ٥ا‏ ںہ ٣١‏ :ہچہیٰ 
ہ۶۸ ٔ۸ اد۸ ١ا‏ 84 ٢ا٥1 ٥٠٢‏ طل ںہ ۸۷۸۷۰۸۲۱۵۱۲٥٥ >3 ۲٣ ٣١٥۵٢٢ ۷۰٢۲۷‏ 
٤٠۰‏ ٢٢ہ‏ ہہ ہہہء ۰ا ٤ہ‏ ءددہتہاا 'ام"ء۷ہ ہو ہ؟ما×ول 


8٤‏ أآا:) ٠٥ ٴا۸٥٥٠٢٥ )١٢٥‏ ءںنہتعج ح ےا ہ٠ 3۷١‏ ٢٠ہ‏ ہەەہل ہ0 
ہ0 ٠:٤‏ چہا٘طا!٥ہ٥١۶:‏ ۰ا ه۵ ٠٠‏ ا:: ۱۷۱٣۲ح‏ ٣ہ"‏ 9۱4 ١٥ا!۳!8۵یص۸۸ ۸3٤٥۷۰۲‏ 
۳( ۰ع٥٢ا۹٥۰٣۲‏ ۲51:۶ .اذہ٥٠ا:!ہ۱٥ء‏ عدب ٛ××طہ!ۃ اءاطا۸ ؛ہ-مانادت :01ء دک ط٢ص‏ 
١‏ ١٦١٥ا)‏ اناہں ۵01 ۰آ( ٤ہ‏ ٥٥ء‏ ١ا:‏ ٥د‏ ١ا١۱‏ ۰ د۷ .۔٭ہبہ٤‏ ۰۶٣۰ما'‏ ںاہ( 
۷ :۶ج۷ ٤:‏ ۲ .د٠ا‏ 8 اہز ٤ہ :٦١)۶٢1٥٥‏ ٭ہ ١3ا‏ ۱۷١ه٥۱ء‏ د3ز۲۵م۸۸۷ 
٠٥ ۸۸۰۱۵۲۲۰۴۱۵ ۱٤)٥٥٤٤ ۰۲۴‏ ہ۶ ا8 ؟ںدمەۂ ۱3ئ3 ة3 ں۳٤١[‏ ہ٠‏ ۷ اہ ۰۹ہ ۷۰ں 
٥‏ ۷۰۲۸۲۵ 0+ ٭۸۸۸۲۵۳۵([3 ١ا٤‏ ہما او:ں؟٭۳ ٥٥٥۱ء‏ اہ ١ا٣‏ ءالمدل وا 
)٥٥۴٥۸ ٥‏ ۸۵۶ 3 ز۱۸۷۸۳۵۲۵ 6 ٥٥ج)5۶‏ ٥طا٤ ٥‏ ہا[ ۷ اق !انام ۵۷ سوالاحج: 
۷ 3زہ٥۴٥۸۸۵۳۱‏ ٤٠ا٤٣‏ ٢۹٥۲یہ‏ ٥۷ا‏ ۲ ںم: ١ا‏ تاٌےَآجابں >2 0٥۸01‏ امہی‌ج 
٣ ٥٢‏ ل۲" ٦ا‏ ٥اا ٠٥‏ 4٥٥٣۲دب٭<‏ دحا ١اںہ×ضي ٢‏ دم دل ٣٢ں‏ ٤ہ‏ )> :اتا وڑاا 
(دز ۱۷۸۵۳۱۲ ٠١ ا١ 5٤8٥١ م۱۷٥٥ ا١ )٠]١‏ ٭ہا)تء نہ ٥٥ء‏ 0۵٥٥ا‏ ۸۵٥۷م‏ 
۷) .ہ د٭ہ ٠٥٥5٥٥٥‏ ٤ہ‏ ہا ہل ۱۷ء دا د ءادہ ٠‏ ہہ 4٭ا ×١‏ اح ايمملوو 
۱۱3۱)۶٥۰ 8٥:٤٥ ٠٤١ ۲3۴۰۰‏ 3۲ا۲ 


8 )وہ ۲۵۳۲ا 5ھ ٥ك‏ اآة اا1 سج ۰ ۰ ّعا)اا٭ . ٭دزۃ۸۷۸۵۸۱۲ ج٦٦‏ 

*۹ جہ .“اھک ۲٢١٢ ۸۸:٤٥۰‏ نا ٥ت)اءقء‏ .15111 اا۷ 'ہااہت آہ0م 
ااناء ۰ہ ۴۱٢‏ ۵عدام ئا ما ااچہا5 ۵۴ھ( ا3:: 6:0 :٥5ح۵‏ ۵1ھ اںوںۂ۸ 
8قہ٠ہ”ہء٭ا‏ ۷۸۵۰ ۸۲۰٣۰:ئ: 6٣‏ ١ا:‏ !ادط مثكہ16 ۱۱٥٥-٥‏ اداد ںہ ااآطا٥د‏ ہیں 
ءبول 4 ۷ا٥ہ‏ ۷۶۰ 1۲۴۹٥۱ ۱۱٥٥٠:٥٥٥٥:‏ >[ ط١‏ ں٢١٣‏ ءاا ٥٥٤ا ۳٣٢‏ ٥۰٥امطد٥|ہ۲ہ:‏ 





236 وسر ١‏ 1 بباءوکا 
۱ ا ۱ 


: !مہ 18 ہے‎ 
8۷۸۷ ۵۷۷, ۶٥ ٤ہ‎ 3۷٥۲٣ ٤ا٥‎ م٣‎ ہ٣٢ علط ۴8۱۱اءوء عا‎ ۲۲۱۲٢ ۸۸5۳۰:6٥٠۰ آناطظا‎ 01 7 
8ء٥‎ - |0] ۷١٢ ٣)٥ 156٠ح‎ 


٢٦ ٦٥تب‎ ۲۲1۲٣۶ ۸۸11 :٤)۶ہب ہہ‎ 1۱12٤ ئوںچںھ‎ ء٤‎ 7 
٣ ا)زیں‎ 6٤9 


۸۲۴۳٥٥۵ ٰ‏ ۱ا1؛۶ ۶1:٥5‏ < :١1ا‏ ٭+ء٥ہء‏ ٥؛‏ ءہداء ١ا٤‏ ۰ہ 05۲007 
اما ٤)٥‏ ٤]٥ہ؛‏ ۰٥ح٥‏ بچ٥اء:‏ ٭١طا:‏ ٤ہ‏ )۲× ط٦‏ .٣اہ٥اءدا‏ ۶٤ہ‏ !60۷۵۸۲۸۲۳۰۰۰۵ ۔ 
٢ک ٥٥ ٣٢٥٢٢٢ ۲۲۱۲۰٢ ۸/۸۱۲ ۶٤٤‏ ج٥ا|٦٢‏ ××ءببەہااہ) ۰ح :۸۵۶ ئأ 60۷٥۲۲۲٥۵‏ 
7هحٌص٤حدص6‏ ءبہداءط ٥٥. 5٥5٥۰‏ اطنلۂ طحظ ‏ ساط 5۵۲0۶ ٥٥‏ ے ا:5 
:1947 خوںچں۸م 127 1360 .آاع٥۲۵ه۵َکا‏ 


ااا| رم۴ اک ت2ر صادیں آ۷ح]۷۰۰۶۰۱ہ ہ۷ ۳بوں حزجہمبرجت٥ا‏ ہت 101770ابل ۔ 
اریمح آركم مروبإ ‏ ل/ط(۷۸ ٥ہ‏ 11۶و ہر ]اج جرم جرج٣و]| ۸57٥٠۰1016015 ۷/٢/۶‏ 
آ72 كض٥٠+٥1ےہجوٍںر‏ روز م| ۲ہ |:۰٣۷ہ۷۰7ہ7)‏ <جإہ| جوزا رج چہرإچااہ ]۷۸/1 ۱:010(2/0۴ 
أا دا ۶ں ۱۰۶7ء :0۶+477 :٤ا‏ ہا رو اں ںاو ۱۰ہءہ۳تئج373۲ ئا'/1/+۷× 
۶ا٥/ء(۷/ء::رجةت‏ (7م۴ہ برمزارںت×ہ ٥٥۷:1773/‏ 310 


۲۳۵۵٣٣‏ یہہ ۷۰ي ٤١٥ ]|ا٥ئك٥٥٥٥ہ ٣۲٥٢٢ ٣١٢٥اچ" 5١‏ إم ۳۷| ٢١‏ ا 
٣‏ ءھگا 1حصد رںہرموروز ۴ہ ۷۸۲۰٣۶٥۰۴‏ 0۰ہ1م2 ج٠‏ بزل ۳3مک ت8اکا×ة ا 
:7 عوںوں۸ 50ا 0ئ18 ۲٢۷۹83۰‏ 


6۶ج ٣/۸۷۸۳۲‏ مہ ہء.,۸۰+۸+۰ہك۷ءںنت) ‏ ا7 ,+12 ور]/ 0۶ہ :٤ي‏ ا٥ ٤‏ کک 3۷ط ٤|‏ 
اہو صجہ ول ۴| رورہمءبہک) ۰ :ا! ج لزٴس ٭7ہ۷۵!اہػ۷۷[ہ۲چ۸ !ٴٴ ا 0 گرا 
۶ہ کئہ۰ہءیہوہ٭ ج:٣ارا×'ہ‏ كإز ]و ومہہوںمزوہث> <۸٥ٴأ ٣۳‏ 


۱ 1 0 7ت/۷/-+ 
۔ کطاأ716۸>جي+وچ ر(رئ۴/ 0٥‏ ١٥۷/آراضت۷ہ‏ |1]۷3 ہہرو ءإزج|٣ ٣۷۸۴ ٦۴٥‏ 


۲۵۰ !٥٥۷٢ ہ٤٢حص‎ )٥ا٥ج٣3٥‎ )]١٢ 3۰ل ا‎ 


زان جہہکد:ک> ۳ہ ںو مز ل/داج حط اص۸ 73| 0 کک از شر 
ار ر7ط/ت2 ٢ہ؛‏ 0أ ی|/ںں ۴۶ ا۵ہاءتا ئ اہاا مہہ ءورن‫:/911 و ا 
1ہو خب[ ۸۲۳وس ‌ٍزإہ ط×“( ٣۷۷:۳۳ا+طٗ‏ ۴ہ۷ء۷۶۰ۃ۸م۰ہجچھ۸ 80 رر 20 
ل 5إ ۷ 7۶[ ہرم ہزور ہہ ٭ اطاد رہل بمللوج رہہ ۔.٥۷ٴ'‏ کک 
'×ا۷٣۷٥۰٥73/۲۶ح‏ ۰ں[ ]77ہ ا9۷10 ٠‏ 


8ہ نا٥٥٥۲‏ ۰وب پامت٘ 0۷٥۲۲۲٢٢٢٤۰٤‏ 08 ۴ ضا ئا صا 
1 ہی:8 ۶٤1 ٤٥٣‏ رر مراخ ٤٭٥٢!۶ 01١٥ ٥۹٢‏ 16113 ,ءئ]5]3 06٤‏ ٥د‏ ۰٤٥ٴ٠اەما‏ 
ئل 53 ٥۹‏ ۷ ۱ء"ںو؟تا؟ اط ۰.۰ ۵۵٢٥٥۲ج۵۸‏ ہہ در ۸8۲۰۶۲۱۵۸۳ 
02 وج1971711ناج 7٤ہام‏ ١ا]‏ 5۷ ۂٴزداء ء زط٢‏ .ا:‌ اء٥٥)‏ کد ا ےر 

۶2 ۲۲۱۲٠٢ ٢اب)‎ ۲۰ 3ز۸۸۸۲3۲۵‎ ۷۷۵۵۱۶۹ ٠6 4ہی3‎ ٣جو‎ ۱٣١٠١ 3001 دورں‎ 


زی : ٤‏ ع8 
۷٭حہ×ط ۶أ ا صھطڑںں ۷اەط +ہ5 :٥ہ‏ ۔اادںل نع وہہ ءنطا؟ :۳۷۸۷۵۲ 0ف 


237 ( ٣۴ھ‏ ممنرمرود مت قد علق 


٤ 1‏ 0٤ء‏ زا۵ ہنەزئ) خ ہجوب ٥ہ‏ ٥ة‏ عط ٤هطا‏ ارول زںہ ح٤اںة‏ ۶ا ٠آ‏ 
ك اں‌تا ۸/۸001۰ ۸ گچہ!۰٦۲‏ مطخ ۲۲3١(٥ ٤5٤ ءا٦۵< ١‏ 6ط ۹ ز۲3“ 
او 1٢١٥ ط٥ 1: ٤٥‏ .<٭ءا٤اہ‏ دا ما ٤)6 ٥ء١٤٥ ٠6‏ ط۷۶۰ ٥۲١١‏ 0 ا 3 ک 
٤ئ:‏ ٗ ۸۸115٥0۶, ۷۷٢١‏ ء5 ۷۷ط 9٥8‏ ت۲حں ہہ عءںاقًٰهہحا 0 رر ںہ دا٥‏ 
2 ۹٠ئ8‏ 6] ۷ج ٥ا‏ ںہ ١ط‏ ۔صہٌغهااط 5 معط: ٢ہ‏ 096 ےلنہ3 
6 ٤ہ‏ ح7ہ[1[ئ]] 3ط جح ۰۱٦٥٤ 5٦‏ ہ؛ ۸۷٥٥٥٤]ہ ٥٥:٥٠٢‏ 3طا۸۷۸۹۳۳۶ ۷8۵ 7,- 
.66٦5ا‏ زط ١٣ج‏ باہہا ٥‏ 


١۔‏ ی0۲1 


١ہجچ,‎ ٣ط‎ ٥٥٥ ٤ا3۴ اہ ۰ں٥٥٥٥ءج وزاخ ئ؟ءەزہ< هط‎ 7٥۳ لاج‎ ۸۸0۰٤591890 
: ۷ یچمنمآنەز ۴ہ زہناہ۷:٤۱: جہ ٣٣ء 6 ٥ط ط5 ٤3ا٤ وہ50‎ اك٥‎ 15 
+7 ::[50ءد× ٤ا :اب ہ] آن085 3ہ چص٥ابدەااہ ٥ا] -- 808105۶۰ اب‎ 30101 ٤ 
اںدہی ح١٣1 چہ٥نمزہ( ٤ہ وںوید) ص٠ ۲ەر یویں مراںں اجک ٤ہ 31کا‎ ١ ٭طا بزاہہ‎ 
6 ء۶ اا3٥٠0٥5 ئ) ہماج ہ٥ااء٥ ک8‎ ٤ا٣‎ :1:ہا٠:دطاد‎ ح٣٥ٴہ:ن٥‎ ہ٢‎ ۰:٤ 
5۲8٥٥٥, ٤ط ںل(۶[17‎ ٥؛)حاحازءا‎ ۳۰١ <6 3دط6+ں۸۸۷۰۷‎ ٥ئ٥۸۰‎ 


٥٤1 ۷۷٣٤) ٤۱۳ 1287‏ ٥ہ٥١1‏ ۳٥ہہ)‏ ب ۷تاح ہ٤‏ ۷۸۷۵۳۲۲60 همط ھا ۰ح٥‏ ا۱ : 0ھ 
ج دٍدا ٥اںہ۸۷‏ ١ا ×١۸‏ ءءحدا ٦‏ اں۷۸ 3۲۵۲۲۰۲۱٢۷‏ ۸ء81 راخ صا ہاکنا5 
ج ەط ١ا‏ ںہ عط ٤53۰۴‏ خجاجچ ہا وںھز +وںہہ ۲٣١٢‏ .١١ں‏ ہا 5٥م٥1‏ 800 
۲۵۶1۶٢‏ ۵۷د ۶:31٤٥‏ ءنط ]ہ حص٥ںدادة:‏ ١ا٤ ٤‏ بدہلاد ٥٥ل‏ 0ہ ہ11 ہح ۲)٠‏ ت 
۶٤319۶‏ د عدہز1ہ۳ەتا ادا ہ٠‏ ا٥٥٥ااہ‏ ٥ا‏ ۷۲۷۷ وویں ء راخ ٥ 3١0‏ ٥ٹا5کڈ‏ ۲ 
ہ٥5۲۵‏ 
77 ۲0نا ٤أ‏ ۷۶ وزح8 ح۸۸۵۱ ٣‏ ٤ہ‏ ؛:ٴ ”ءا۵٣۷ ۲۲3۹٠٣‏ کا یی 
٭ہ ١ ا١ ۱٥‏ بط ٠٥٥ا‏ ٥ءم٥ا‏ 1 ہہ ہ٤٠ ۷1١‏ جروب ۲٣٣‏ .یی ٥زحادء‏ عاط ۰-٥8‏ 
07دح عنط :ہا ئئ جہ ب٣۳ادںہ‏ عنط ہ٠‏ -3تہہ٥ہ٭۵٦‏ "۔ںوا ٤)‏ ٢ا۷۶‏ 
7۶ہ ]0٥”--‏ طاەطا رط ہن53 وہل ٣ط‏ ئ) ۸۷۵۲١١٥‏ ٠٤٤۔-‏ 6۰ 09:۸0 
7 ۲۷٥۲ء‏ 32011 ٥۲"مط۲۵۲۶)‏ ی ا1ا :۴۲۹[١٢‏ ءا ۸۱۱ .٠1١٣ا‏ ۷۰۲ [جداں۲3۵3۲۲۷ 
3۷١۰ 0‏ ١اںدی‏ عط ٭اماا ٭احااییہح ۷ اہ 6٥‏ 3۳۲۷ :[۲3ءا۲3 ااا1سں مویں ٤٢٢‏ ]ا0٤‏ 
۴ہ بءذااکاتا ط٤‏ ں٣86‏ ۰ں ج٥٦٣ا‏ ۴ہ ن1ہہ:ہہہ٥ا‏ ٥٠٥ِںاں؛ا‏ ٥ا٤‏ ۷۷۸۲۲ 
1٢۱٢ ۷۷۵۰ 3۸۷۰۸۲۳۰ ۹ 1۰‏ , ںج۰ ١۹3‏ ۲نا 


ہءاح ۸۷۸۵۵۲۵3 1٣٦١۰‏ .۸٥٥۵۸ط۱ں۸۷۸۰‏ 1١صھد‏ ء هەچہہ) ١ا٠ ۲۲١٢‏ 3۲۲ص۸ : 
۔صھائا اج .٠ہ‏ وم دجطوںہ٭تا ہ: ٣‏ ں‌ح۰ ا٣د‏ ٤ہ‏ ٤ء::8:‏ انتا ۷خ روب :٭135ل9 
ہ ںہ ١ا‏ 801 ۷۱٢٢8| ١٣ ٦0ي ۲3٤1:)3٠‏ آ6 ۱۹١ جب١ 1٥۴۴‏ ہ٥۸۷‏ ]۲ ٭وں‌قوٰ٤ا‏ 
:٭ذ۶٘‌> ٥٣و۱٠‏ ٥٣۲٥ص٣۷٢۷٢١٤٦1‏ د5ا ٢٥١٢٢‏ حاەط ۷د ۸اد اٴتاہ 53۷١‏ ۲۴۹۲ 


+ْور ,٥۱۸۷ء‏ دط ۷ اہ١اںہ‏ ءزیزز ١ا٤‏ ٤3ا٤‏ ہا دزہ۸۷۸۵۲۵۳ ٭طا 

وط ,ج۲ ۲۰٥۲61٥‏ ئئاءھزادء ءا ٤ہ‏ إ٣‏ ہححدء ١]ا:‏ ۷مزہہ ۴ح٠‏ 1۱3 ١ا‏ ۶۰ج ,ل-87010 

طز ٭ہت ہںہ٣ّہ>‏ ا ھا ح <طا ؟۶ددہہ ٤ ٣٥٤١‏ ٤٥ء“‏ چد صا ہکا ۷۷٣‏ 
.٣ہ‏ ج۱٥۳3ء٭دەدل‏ ۴ہ 3٢ 1۳١٥‏ حاورا جا ١٥‏ ا1اہ ١ط‏ ٤3ا]‏ ,1۰١5ا‏ 


کے 


>×٣--حست.ج×‎ 


0 ٰ 
یھ عنغم1]مممنقکتعوہ عتط فمع عنساعیکا 
اہ 
0 ۸۷۵۴۲55 وآطا] ٢ہ‏ 8۸۷۵۲ ٥٥٤٤‏ م١۸٥1‏ ءٴءەٴٴچہہ) عط٢_‏ 
0 یں ٣۳٤٤ءطا‏ ۰ہ ۸٥ا٥۲‏ ٥٥ہ‏ ٤اںہ٦ء‏ عط ۲ج٤‏ ٴ٥١٥ئ٥]):ء ])٤٥٥۷‏ ایی 
۲٥٥٢۷ 5٤2 7‏ ا||1ببلہمع ٤ہ ٤‏ ناا5 جع 3 ۰:ج ]٥٥٥٥' ٥١٥‏ ہہ ات18:10( 
ون 271 ۰45۶ چ٥ہ۔)-٠٤٤ح‏ ۷۸۵۰ ۸۷۸۲۰ 16380162 ۲ زاجہہ٥13‏ دامح 8 ,35ا1آ0ط۸ 
و ٣ء‏ ”عااحەح ٢ن"۸۸۱۱۳‏ ؛ه: ٥٤اء‏ ۰ح۷ 1۲ .۰ن٢۳٣۸۷‏ ۶ہ ۲۲1٥٢‏ 31٥ہ٥ئعط‏ : 
ت1 ۷اوہ .چہہا ۷١ ٥٠٢۴ ٠٤١١‏ ابہروء ہ٤‏ داحاحج ٭طا ٠٥٠١ ٣٠٢‏ ۸۵۸۲۵۲۵[3/ 
15١:۰‏ صاہەز ہ٤٠‏ -4)ءءّل ئ؛) ہ ٥٥ا ٤٥ ۲٥۲۵٥۵٣ 1٥1٥۰٥‏ ۷۸۷۵۰ 


6٤ 2‏ ٭؟:٥٣٤ء‏ :.:(ہ۳ا؟ ظا :]1ء اب حا بجوراہں ۸۳۶٣۵:۲٥,‏ 

وی ٤] ٥۷٤6‏ عامہەەح ٢)١‏ ؟ہ اا۷ عداںمەمح ۷خ جزحخءءح ٥١‏ ا8ء ٥ز۸۸۲۸۲۵‏ 

۷اآ7ہ ١٤ا٣ ۷٢‏ ٣1ء‏ ۶ہ دز(ہ۸/۸۵۲”۳ -ط٦٢‏ .٥ء۸‏ نما یوب ٥٤؛د٤٢5 ٤٤٤٥‏ ٤ہ‏ ۳دںاں٢‏ 

آ10 ٤ ٤‏ اںح حا: 2٤ع‏ ا3٥۲ءہہم ‏ ہمہ ہبہینہ 6إ) ےق ٥٥ ۷۸۷٣(۶‏ ۲٥آنہ‏ - 

ن۸۵ 1٤‏ ءط ها۰ ۔صمنمامہ عناطەم چمنااںبدی ٥ہ ٥5١ ۲٥٠٥١۱١‏ ٭:ەە٥اٌ‏ 

٤ناجاںم‏ ۸۷ ٠٥ہ‏ ہ3 ٥٥٢ه٥ا٥٣‏ ء وہب 13ں ل ط۸ راماز55 ]٤أ‏ ٤53۰ا‏ 85۶00 
+07 آًہ ۲ہ3۷؟ ١۱‏ مع ٥٥٤‏ ٥اںہە‏ ب۸ 1۲ ۷اءں؟ جرمراغ ,۷0٥٤ئ٥)‏ ۷۷۵۶ 19٦۲‏ آ۳0 


یں ۰۰ص13 )٣١ 8141:6 ط3۴٥۲۳٥۰ ۳٠٣۷‏ ,1947 ۶۲ وں۸ 0 00 
11۹٥ ٤٤ 00‏ /اااں د ٥ہ٣ت٭ط‏ ٣٠٣٣ء‏ دک 8٥‏ ںوروڑ ٥ہ‏ ٥٥ة)٭‏ : 
۰۳ هکا ٤ہ‏ ٥د٤۶ ٤٣١‏ ۲دا ١داج۴د‏ ہ٣۷‏ ۷ہ03١‏ مج "٣٭ا 5151٥.‏ 0۷۲۵18۲ 

أ٥ك7ث‏ ٤۱ا1‏ ٢٢٠٤٢۲۱ھ۸‏ ٤ہ‏ ب ٥۲آ )٤١‏ مکح ءا۱) ژ١)ہا‏ ہہەد٥‏ أج)؟ اجا٥59۷۲‏ ۷۵ 


۱٥۸۵8٢ 21131۹‏ ەامزل واا )٭داف٥ہء ٤٥‏ ۲بح ٭"3ز۷۸۵۲۵۲ ١ا‏ :۸ 8 و 2 
ُ ۱ 70ھ701 آ|ژ"۷۸۷ و ٢30 ]]٥[‏ 35۶ 


6ِہ]] ]آ 


٢6٥ “۲۲٥۵۸۷۱ 
ٴ٥٥:۸/۸٥۵٥3۲3۵ز3 سپ ہنا‎ 
۸۵۲11٥ ہ٤ ورا)‎ "آ۲٥‎ 


1665٥٥20٤ ٥‏ ]ہ ٥٥٥٥۶٣٢‏ ٥ی۳٥٥ا ‏ وع یا زا 
۵1٥5(۳: ہ٤‎ ١ا۰‎ ۶٥٥٥٥١ ۲٢١۹ 1۲4‏ آ 1٥٥٥٥٥٥‏ 311 |ج٥٥١)×٥‏ 
٥٥ 15:‏ ا٤‏ ٣۷۸٦ء‏ ب ۵۲٥ا‏ 


۶ گروہ ”دہ /رکععےٗیرں‌وّ |جرہل ہ٭ط+ ۷۱“ / لہہۂ/٤‏ ہا ۷3 ا و 
۷م ہر ط ت:ہہ) ٥3//‏ - ملا ×ءاط ہ0 ”/,) وہاء(ا مہ ل برح راج7اک 95 ۔ںن10:01713177 
4آ رویں۴یے!> 7 ٌ٥٥٥ ٥/۶۸۸ ۷٠١٠۰  ۰:ا۱۱٢۵٥: ۷٥‏ ہل ۰إا أ///۷۸ ا ہم ںنہ ۶۷ا |۶(ہ 
:59 ھ٥اک۷‏ ال رہز بصوجج ح۷۸۳۰اہ :طا ما گہوہبربرمرں لہ ۶لا ات ,3 
1 117ر پر ٥‏ اامءلںے رم[ ہہ]۳۳:) ۶۶) |]ہ +ہہم جرماءما ا وت اص 

۔ح۰7۳۴7ظ ٥٥٦ 0٥‏ ٠او‏ نز بط) ٥٢‏ چہا ں٤‏ م)۰؟ :ہہ مم +7 0۱۰۱۷۸۶ 


'7946 ہ۸۸۸ ”و9 الما ول ۔۷.ہَہا3 


جبویںہالہ؟ ۶ک ٤ا‏ ءجہ٭ہ٠٤حہ؛‏ 87111۶5 ١]ا])‏ :ہ٥٤٥1‏ ا٣۷۷۲‏ واء ۸۲۸ ۲۳١۰‏ 

۶ عرن۔_ ۲12-7 تی رر م/) ۰۔ہچال۸۰ ۷۷ ٤۷‏ جاک زواںن و3[كہ٥۸/۸/۸‏ ۶ 
!أعوہرح ہ(٢١۵‏ ٢۲ں‏ ہل ںء> ۶٥ہ ٠١۸۳٢‏ ہا // ۷ ہو ٣۰‏ ي۴۷ 5/117 
او ےی مےح٭7ہ ۷۰ا یرم ٠٥7۶,‏ ٥ہ‏ ۴ہہءہربہوبںوں اء!ااا+ظ ۔ٴطإ! "ن٤‏ ا//:/۸/,/ج 


9ھ ۱۸١‏ )مم حور عص اہ جن ھاعھگ 


٤ہ‏ عہادم دمہطا ۷ھ زدادوی > ہہجو ہادجر ك) كموط حہءہ٘طة ٥۴‏ میں 
٭ وس وو ٣۱۲77۷لک‏ 


و ٤‏ ژاحا ۷۰٢۲۳۵۲۱۰۵جزئ؟‏ ط81 ہ٦‏ ہاج ب۷ئ ۸۲٥ 5 ہ٤٤٢ ٦٦3‏ ز] ۲۴ 
67ہ ط۸۷ 1816 ہہ 16 ۲ئ1٣ 6۷۶٣۸۳٣۵٥٤٤۶‏ 3'۰ زہ ۸۸۵۳۵۳ ٢ا٤‏ ۲۲۱۲ 
ا کائه ۷ 5۶ہہ۱38٥۲‏ “۱ء اح٥‏ صمہ ئئ) ×۱ ںل٥ہء‏ ہ٤ ٦9٠‏ ۲۲ ات 
نام ال ٤ہ‏ ءعءقت حا صہائة طامنا58 ءا؛ بط ٥ة‏ اداد 0 ۲۰9۷۵۲۱۲۱۳٣‏ ا۷۷۶ 
نا ہ٥٢٢٢٢٥٢بہ‏ ٭٭3ز۸۸3۳۵ ماع غ 3اط ]٤چ‏ 5 ٥٤ء١۵81‏ 6ا5!3 90156۲ 


370 7701717میاوں مھ ےم ےہ جروناوازڑرن سح حت/مہ /۷۷۷۸ 7 

“طال٣ہ 4مہ بلعمہزط بہمہامءط عہ ہہ ۷ وہر خ وط جررونہروںں ںہ‎ ٤ 

٠ا‏ نكامات //۷ہ ہ٥‏ .داد۰1 یممہرمہہابجیاەہ ٭٭>طاہ ۷ رے رن مر ںاج ] ۴ہ ۷۳۷۲۲70 
م۷۷۶۸ وب ٣ج‏ ورام ۶ہ رروزرلەءلن ٣٢‏ 


۲٥٢٥٥٣ ۸۵‏ بہت ٦‏ ءآا80 ءط: حا 8٤وا‏ ہہ ءہز ج6٣٦‏ ٭×اااہنلا 3 

6 ن٥ا‏ ۷ ٥:۹أء ۶:3٥:۰۰ ۲۲١۰ ٣٣ہد٥ب ہ٤ ۸۲1 ؟٠۴ 414 ٠٠٢‏ ب۷ ا٥۲۲1‏ ۳ا 

>:۲ہ اما ٣٣١٢٢ اَهباہ٥چ 11٥٥٠ء 4٥ٛ٤‏ دز۸۲۳۰٥۸۸۸۲‏ ماخ [٥۶]آماآط۲ط‏ ۳۷۵ 
ا .۶)3 ٢٥٥۲ہ‏ ۰ہ[۲۱3۲1 


ہہ تنا +٥٥٤‏ ں۹٥٥‏ ١ط‏ ٥ادی‏ دزہ۸۸۲۵۲ ءا .ہ٤‏ کا : 

8۹ ہہ ٥ا‏ .٢٥٥٥ا‏ ۷۶۰ ,ەیدی ٤ہ‏ ہيآاء٥م‏ ١ا‏ :کہہئہ٥ا٥۲ ٥8‏ ہ أ5 

۲٥٢ .,اء اا8 ۵۷ پەامہء‎ ۸٥ ه٣ ہدءمہح!:ں ۳ہ‎ ہا)ی-٥ت‎ ٣٣:١ ٢١ 
۹ت)۶۶٥٥61٢٥۰‎ 81٥۰۳ ّینی‎ ء0٥۵۴‎ 


٤ھ‏ ×زصطءھک. 7۷۷ومصوادد ٥٥۰‏ ادا ٣۲ط‏ ٭ةداءدہ ادںہی ہ0۹ 

0۹ 3ط ١٥ط‏ ,ا۷۹ ہزہمٰٗ :ہہ 7ح دن٣ <٥‏ ا ۲33ء٣‏ )ء)ااا ءعاح)5 چاتا رات 

م۳ ٤ہ‏ ب”٭ہ ١ط‏ ۱ج ٥٣۰‏ بط ا ات 2۳0-۳3-1 ہئ0خء آج7ہإ٤3 ۲۱۴٥۲‏ 

۳ہ یت ند311 ۲۲۵۱٥۲×ء‏ ۶ ۷١ءط)‏ +۲ ں٥قث‏ ہ5 اكادںدہ ۷٭ط٦ ۷۰۲٥٢۲٢۰١٥.‏ ہہ اءخ8۲1 

87٤‏ ۳ح 0۷ج ۲ناہ3۲۲صوم ٤٣‏ ۲ہ ۱ءء ١ا)‏ ۱ ]٣۱ہ‏ :ا ہ٥٥٥١٦٥ہء)‏ ط8 ا۲۲۲3 

ئ؛ ٥٤یع٥ ٠٥١‏ ٥ا‏ 5۸>اط۷ ٤۶٤٥٥:‏ ٭×هط ,٥ءمدا|‏ ۳7۷ہ+حہ:ء 511:1:5 ١ط‏ عطت 
۰ ۸۶۶: ١١ص2‏ ٥٤ص‏ :مہ1٥1‏ ٥(۳قتٰہتا‏ 15106٦6ہ0]‏ ٥ط‏ ٤ہ 1٤5:‏ 


۴ہ وه اٌطٌاًااج 1١‏ اج ءوءەعورەح 57۳۳ء هکا ١4ص‏ 0۷٣۳م٥وز‏ ٤ہ‏ 58:318 ٥۸۶١‏ 

ہھا اح۸ہ3:1٥٥٥٥6٥ا‏ ۱ا -٥1ح٤؟‏ ج رط ٥ء:ءہء×ہح‏ ۱۷ا8٢۲٦6 ٠٤‏ ا۷۲۳۰ ,.04ہ1ئ]5]3 

وہہٴںتا ٦4د‏ تااعزن ١ا‏ + اج .ہ٠٥۷١ ۷۸۷۲۱۲٢۶۷۱۸٢‏ وا ٤ہ‏ ٢١٠۰٣٢ھ4‏ 
:10ء ,1933 ٥١۵۹٥ ٠‏ ,ی]٤5]3‏ ۹۲ 


ہز ۴د !ک5 7چا۷۰۲ہ۶ک و یج لو ررہں ىط وجری ج/| ٥ہ‏ اح ج جئ0/:٦57‏ 

چ !جرح 1:۶۶۰۷ /٥ءہاول‏ لہدول ٥ہ‏ ہہ ںد۴ا|/۸ەصەح +ہمہرومہہِںم ‏ ہا 8۷۶۴ا 

ر+وصہ؟ ٢٥:ہا|‏ ٥٠٥۱ء‏ ہ۰ ۷۲٥۷ء‏ ز وط(یس ہےاربر ئز ط۸د ۲٭ہ۲ ۷٠:۷۷۷‏ 
'وم"1ج1× ۳ہ 1ہ ٥1/ص‏ ۶×ہم([٥ت/۲‏ 


24410 ۱ 3 ۱ 
143١ء‏ صعمت تدع عط 4ھ ع نساگعیکا 


یو ٠‏ ٤ج‏ ٤ء۰‏ یه؛×ہط ٣آ‏ اءھد×ا ت2ج ں٢٣ھ(‏ "ئ5۶35 ط٢‏ 
ناجوںم 615ہ ٥ء‏ متا 3۲٥۲۲‏ ١ا٤‏ ءء ہہ 5۶٢3٤6‏ صعچز ۹۱۷٢٣‏ ٤ہ‏ ۰٥٠٥ا‏ ئ٥٤‏ 
,1947 


۶ ذادہطء 1٤‏ ؛3ط: ۰ٴ ۶۱٥٥٥‏ حچ٥ہہٴہبوٴ؟‏ جح ]ہ داد طاآئاد :5 ءط٦_‏ 
:کا ءا 1٥٥٥٤٥٥٤‏ ۷۸۷۵۰ ]ا 3200 ٭ەا5ہءم 


أ۵ کىمت×و'ء بزاموط ۴|ہ رآٰ3ھ۔[۷ لہ ۴ہ دی ہوعةت رو ٥‏ ٤امە+ءم‏ 4 
۶ ا|حمٗا ,۱ ہ۷ہا| 3۴ا 2۴ا /۶٥‏ ەہ ج]آصٌ ہ/ ہ۷۳٥0‏ ج ءچج ہہ ۰ج۷٥٤ |۷٢‏ 
'لاہداہكء ۲۶۱ہ۰۶۰ئ1/ام مو ما مہ رلوس ۳ہ ٣ت٣ ]٢ /11:٥۶۸۶‏ 


آہ 86| ع ح٣٢٢‏ تطا ہ٥۷٥٢‏ 660 تاجء ءویں حئنحانٹئات ٥۶٢١‏ ن٢‏ 
آلاداہء ٤١١٦٣‏ آہ ہہ ناء٭م۰٣ ٠٤١ 5۶]٥٤٥. |۲۳٢‏ حنطخا ٭اجہ٭ح 68٥87000٤0۷۰ ۲۳٢‏ 
6۰ک 7۳7 881 ٢٢٣٥ھ( ٤١٢٢‏ ٤ہ‏ ءامەوح ٥ا٢‏ بج لءل٣3عج٥٣ ۷٣٢٣٢‏ ,٤٥٥۰ء‏ ٢ه‏ 


۶ة اہ ء ج6 اج)٤؟۶‏ ج ١‏ ٥ا٤‏ ۰ا1 [صو رام۶3 ٤ہ‏ ئناط> اا۵ ۷۸+ ۲٢‏ 
|٤٢ ۲٢۷‏ :۸۷۵۲۱٥٥اء۰٣٣1‏ ۰ز )٥٥٥[٥٥٣۷‏ ٥٣ا٢‏ ٤ہ‏ ٭جإء ۔5ا ۔۳۷٢٥۰٠٤٠۲1٥٥)‏ 0 0 71 
5٣3 ]6٤۰ ہ٥٥ 10۷۸۷۸۲ ٥۰‏ ۷آ )و موی ١اا) ٥٣‏ 8۶ ٥٥ہ‏ آکاکہ٥١٥ء‏ 


لا٢ 5٥١ ءا٥٥۷ ل٥ ٥ا٥٥ ٤٥٤٣٦٢٥‏ ٣٠٢5ء‏ دک 80 ں, ہو( ٥ہ‏ :3ا5 پا 
٣٠٣‏ ١ا٤‏ ۸۷۵۰ دز۸۸۸۳۱۲ 3۲۵۲۳٣۳۷۸, 311 ٤١‏ ۴ہ :متا ١ا٤‏ 07 و 5 
۲۲۲۰,گ۶۳ھ( ٤ہ‏ ئجح)؛؟5 ١ا]‏ ۰٭د ہب م) ]٥٥٢٢٤٠۳٢۷‏ 850٥ا‏ 16800۷ کا۵ ۱۲ 


کاما٤‏ صا ۹٢۱۲يئهءہ‏ همعچصدطاء ہ٥ ۶۶٥۱‏ ما 3۴۳3۲۳٥۲0۷‏ جا ا 


٠ہ١٢٣٢۳٥۷ہہ‏ ج بط ١‏ ادہا؛: ]]]خ؟ طط :1 ٥ا‏ ہ٥۷ٴاا8‏ [0۷ ۲٢٢‏ ۱ 

6ج ٥ا٤‏ ٤ہ‏ یج ٥ا٤‏ صدىہ ط۷ :٭ہہ ٥ء‏ من جہ ٥٥ہ ٥٥٢۵٥۶‏ مب 
وز٘طا ہہ ٥٥ہ‏ ااں ٤ج‏ د3ز۳۵ ۸۸۵۸۳۲۴٥‏ ۲5 .1 7دا ۲٤٥‏ )نم 3| ١ا ٠٤٥‏ چ٢٣ل۲ہءءج‏ 
۔ئخحتخ؟< ٠8٦٤٢‏ أہ ئاٌ٘‌َ٤٤ج‏ را٤‏ ٢ں٣ 8٤۱١۷ ٠)٥‏ [3[م۔ئہ1 ٥0۷٥۲۲۲٢۵۱٣ 301 53١‏ 


۷ء .5 ٥٥ا۱ءہ؟‏ 16 ,1939 )ء۸ حہآّاں0اااہہہ٣‏ سم [ وت 59 ۳۵۷٥ھ(‏ ط۲ 
:۶آا] ۰۶ 1ااامءل 


۔زز ں٠‏ صدآاداءہ ہز اوللں 3چت وںززر۔جہرن ور17 و]و(د| ۳0۷۷۳ مر 


روط ٤٢‏ ا٤ہن‏ مرا ح٘ لإ::ہدلءل وہ اورووز وو 7٥0+‏ ۷٥ن‏ کا 0 72+) 
۔'ورە 77(ج//۲1 :اج(/ز برط "ا۲۰۱۹ ٥٥٥۷‏ ا:ءر‌ویر ہم پہرو جہز ۱۸۸۸۶۲۳۶ ۷ 1 ۷/۵(/۶/ج 
صںیی ‏ بی ہ2 ہدج م×ادہ ٠٥‏ ۸۰۲۰۵م٥١‏ واج ۶٣ہ‏ 2ز۸۸۵۵۸۵۲۵ ط٢‏ 


ہے ہن ا۲ا ا من ہںہہب رط ہےعود۔‌ہوہالہہ سک پ ہد ہرولںہہ ۸۶٥ا‏ ۸21 
۰ /(//3ے 


41 ۱ : 
: عنة16مہینتعنع حح عطغ ةمقکا صاعة 


نہ 5ء 6 +٤٤ ٥‏ :٠ز‏ ۷ا۹3 ٤ہ‏ ء:نہ+ حدط با٤‏ ںہ) ٥۸۶‏ 
7٦‏ 1010 کاط ا ۔۰ع٤۶]:3‏ دہ طاسب عء7ہ٠إ]داۃ‏ ہ٥٤16‏ ٥۷٤۱ء ٤١٢‏ ۱۷۷] مق 
210 5ا٥ہ‏ ٭ج طںء یانہصں عمءیتا ٢۱ہ۲] |٢‏ ٤ع‏ رات اںاعچ٥1ا:‏ ل٥‏ 6٥٥ا‏ 
آعظااہ ×۷ط اءتصچەء +0 ١ھ‏ ئئانہں ۶ءع٢-‏ ۔ی٥3٥ہ'۰٥٣۲۱۱م‏ جم ہ986۲3:1؟ 

۷۳۷۰ ۸٥ہ ٢٣ 15٤٥7۸311٥۸۵1‏ ٤ہ‏ :عطہ ع16 1۷ای ۰ه 8۰ا92 


3 "ں3٥٥‏ 
5 ج 9۲ہ 


5)۰ ۷۷( ۳٥ا!ہ‏ ءاا(ا ,٣٠ء‏ دا ۵08 ص٣3۳۲(‏ ٤ہ‏ ئ٥ج؛؟ ٥۸١‏ 

۷۷3۰ 0+ ۷ں‎ ٥ ںہ"ہء‎ ۰٤ ہا ۶6ء ۸۷۵۰ عنط٤ :یٛنمًّاد آ3ہم۶٥×ہ ہبہ ئا‎ ٤ 

+17١ں)‏ ئلطا٤؛ ٠6۷‏ ںہہ۳3٭ح ٤ہ‏ ءءمدا ٤٤٥٢ ٤٣۱١‏ )ں8 .۔ەبہ رنںہ۲۹۲۵۲ 
۸۸۵۸۳2۳۵ ط1 ٥١‏ ١۱×۶۸۰ں۸ك7‏ .حەہّجح ۲وہ د۳٭دح ٢٢٢‏ ٤ہ‏ ب۷٢×ہااادد‏ ١طا٣‏ 759 


۸۸۵۵۵۲۵3 ١ا1‏ ٥٥ء‏ بہمّ٥”ء‏ ۶۲ھ دعہ٭ہةہءم١٣ا‏ ا٤‏ ٤ہ‏ 7 ٣ہ‏ ناء5 ۱ 
سنیٹ ٠٢٢ ۶۱3٥ئ۱۴ (ھ٣۳٣۷ ٤8‏ ہ٥‏ ہذاداہ٣‏ ہ١‏ ہوبہح ہ؟ءها؛ ٭ تك×٭×٥‏ ۲ 
کلتا ٤ھ‏ ۳_داہ‌مەح ءوبں مز ع٤‏ ١ابس‏ ٤ہ‏ ہآ نةءء ئ٣٣‏ .3ز۸۸۵۲3۲۵ ماخ 9:٢0‏ 
۷۷9۲ ٤ہ ٣۱٥۴ ١٥ ٤٣١ ٤۸1ا ۶٥٥٥٢‏ ہعزہ۳٥بو؟‏ ٥ق‏ ہکا ,ور حہ و ڑتانا؟ 


6٤اء٥ہ ٣ ٤‏ ۷ہ ٥1۱۰۹اںہد‏ ہابەہ ‏ نا ة١‏ ت٣٭×ہ‏ دزح۸۸۵۲۵۲ ۲۴۶ 

٥اد‏ عط <٥٥:۸۰۲ ؟١۷١٥٥(جہ 5۶٤۰٥٥:‏ .۰30۸ا۶ ط٤ا‏ ٠ہ١ہہ١٥٣جچ۸‏ :37ا5 9 

ہ۲]٥:۷[‎ 1١١ 3ج‎ ؛٤٥ہاا۳‎ ٣ ١ ۴ہ‎ 'ھچ٣‎ ٥۷٠٥٠٠٠٥. جا+ہ8‎ 101318 4 70 

٤ ٤٥8۵8٤‏ داءہہء ٠٥‏ 5ج ٥‏ ١ہاںوءد ‏ ا٥ہ‏ ٭'دز۸۸۸۲۵۲۵ ي1٤‏ ۹ء علەاربہہ8-۴ 

۶۰ ۵۱؟۶) ۲٥٥١۷‏ ١ا1‏ چہنامدح ۷ط صداءاد ۶:5٤۰:‏ ہواہەہ٥ںہ؟‏ ۳٭ااہ ۳۷۲٢‏ 

5۲٥٥۲٥٥٥ (ا‎ ٥۸٥8 ا١ہ١٥ح ٭'3زہ۸۸۵۲۵۲ ١طا٤ جہا٠۷۷ہا بط‎ 60۷٥۲۱۲٢۵۰ ]٤۴۳ 
۲۱٥85ہ0]18ج۲1٥0٥۰: 6ا : ںہماح‎ ]۶۲۲۲٥٥۰ ہ٤‎ ١٢٢ ج٤۰‎ 


٤‏ ۔6۶ااٛا ٥٥ا٦‏ ادأااہوء دہ ں:؛) :٥اا ٥۱٥‏ اںوء٥ً‏ عهطا 62]اد3جاکً معہہ0 
01۶380 ۰ھ .۷۷۲۹۰ ٤١| ء؟ہ۱٥5:؟ہ ہ٤ ٣]‏ ١ا٢‏ ٢٠ا‏ ٥اح:۶‏ ج٥٣٣‏ ب50 جو ءووریٰهتا 
ا ٤6١013‏ :6 ا8 ٢1٢:ًآً٘اة٥٤)ؤ ١  ادءط۳ہ ٣‏ ںہ٢ہہہژز‏ ٤ہ‏ تح ٤ 5٤+3‏ ہںۃثناة 
٥ا٤‏ ٦١ا ۶3٤2‏ صجا٥٢١۱۷٥۶‏ ۷ا۱٥‏ د ءمّٛیٰەتا ۶٥9‏ ہن ٣٢3٤۷‏ ٤ہ‏ >ذائم٥)‏ 3۳3ا 
13۷۸۰ 1ج٥ہ1٥3٥٥:٥5:‏ ۷طا 1٦٥٥١٥‏ ءح ۷ءء اا0ا؟ 


0ح ۷۸۷۵۰ ٣ہ۲امَکا‏ 8۰4 ںہ٥ّصوز‏ ٤ہ 5۰×٤3‏ عِط: غ دط) ب٥[ ٦٢۰‏ 

,١٥٢١ہ١١٢٥ا: ٥۰.۰‏ ٤ج:؟‏ چہآلاءٴ ×ہ ٤٠مااہ‏ ×۷ط ۶٥٠٥‏ ہجا٭ەہ٥بہ*؟‏ د ۰ہ ٥٥؛:71چہ٥٥٥۲‏ 

وچا ٠٤‏ ٥٭>ہہ‏ 6.٥٥٤٥:؟5‏ ۸ ۵0۳٥٥ا١:‏ 0١ص3‏ ۸۹ہ ہں ئا ۔صچز٥۳٥۱۷؟ 6٤‏ ہ۸۷ 
.5)3 ہجا٥۰۳‏ ۶۱۷ ج ۱۰إەّطا ہیداں طہ٤اد‏ اجحز٥صءء‏ ہ ١ا٤ ٥901۲٥٢‏ 


ي٤‏ ]5)3 ۱:۷۷ ۰۷۷۳۷۷ ٥اماد٥ء١ ٦٥ تەءء8٣۳۷ ٠‏ ا :1٥٢‏ 1ج۴٥٣‏ اءى5 
ہزاخ ۴ہ ٥ء‏ ٥ء:داج‏ ١ا1‏ اسىكط .۰٤ج٤۶‏ ×٭ا؛ہ ۷۷۱٣٣‏ ۰ :ںام ٥٥٥۱ا‏ اد[اه!؟اہ 15]0٥١‏ 5]6۲ 
صجھ ١٤×۶٤.‏ 6ہ کِا ۰۶)32160 ٥ا٤ ١‏ ا:٤‏ ٥ہ‏ ٢ہہ‏ ؟٭ءهەہ ٥٥٥آ٦‏ ج٥۲‏ 
۷ا 6+۴ 31 ٥٥“أ٤٥۲ء‏ ئا ٤ہ ٥3٠)‏ ءا ۷أ ٢٥٠۵٥٥ء‏ ء٠‏ ۱۷آ0031 ٤۰ح‏ ا۷۰۳31103٢۲٢۲]آ‏ 
مغ ءہنا5حہ؛ ہہاازلأچہ٥؟‏ ١ا‏ اچںەہا) :اء٥)‏ ١٤ا٤‏ ٤ہ‏ حصہااہچہوءہ ٭5اا 
7 ۰ ٤٥٤؛: "٠×‏ ١]1ٌا‏ ٥٥ہ‏ ءا ٦۷۸0٥١ 51ٍ )ا١ ۶]3٥٥‏ ۷۷٢٣٠ٴ٣‏ ۷٠٢ئ۲‏ 


بہےےی_‫ّْ٘ٔٔھْ 
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۲10٢ء‏ ھمغتغعوم عط فمد عنسطفمئا 


ا رج کر سس سا ,80160ج یآ ۷۷ا ۷۷۷١٢ ٥ ١۲٥٥٢٥٥5‏ 
انا لوان 7٤٦ ۷۷۶۰۲۰ ا٤ ٥8٥۹۷٤٣٥۶٢ 11:٤٥-٥3 ۸ ۲۲٢٥٢٢‏ ناہ٥3۲٥38]‏ 
ک0 ہدج رت ٣ا‏ ۷ط ٥ء۶‏ 51عچہء ۶ء۴ ءا ٤ا‏ ع٣۷۸‏ ٢٣ا:‏ ٥اا؛ ۲٢٥٢‏ ٢ہ‏ 
کے سیت ڈہ ٤٥٥ءم٦ة‏ ٥ہ‏ ءدهہ ٥ءہ٥ا٥“ج٥٥ا)‏ ٤ہ ٥٥٥‏ ا٥ح8ا‏ 
ط ما٤‏ ×۷ط ٤٥٥٣۵٥۲ع‏ ءج 50٥٥‏ ٤5ج‏ 1۲۶۹ىںوع8 ۶أ 1060600602 :])5 
.0 


ای ٤اا‏ 00 ۷ زط٢‏ ٤ہ‏ ٥ءمھامہءہھ‏ ١ا)‏ ءا ہا اصچہ ٣۳‏ عط٦.‏ 

]دا٤ٌئ‎ آ٣٥. 3۷ط ؟۰اد5]3 صعآہ50۷۲ ۳ا٤ہ ه8‎ ٤ ءہ٥‎ ا٥٤‎ ۲٢۷ ۶ 5ع‎ 
ه‌اەا‎ ٥ ٣هہیہوعدنہچ وط باەہ د‎ ۶13٣٥. ٦ط٭‎ )316٥ ا آ0‎ ۰۲3١ا‎ ۶٤٥ 00 
٠× ٤٥٥٥ 1٣ 1948, 310 40 ۷٥٢۵٢٢ 8ا)٥٥‎ ؛)ا٤٥٤١‎ 8٤٤ ؛١1أا|‎ ٦۱٥٢١۷ +0۷۷ 


رہل ٢ا‏ ٤١داطا ۱٥۱۱۷ ٣٥٥ج٥: ۱١٤١‏ )۶ہ ہ6 ہ٥‏ |اآ]؟ اہ ٠۲ )٤]٤ ۷۸۷۷۰۲۱١‏ :5]8]6 
۱ +وبرم إصّر ۶ء دەل ٣۵۶|‏ ”ا ١ج53٤ ٥۲٢ ٦۲٥٢‏ 


/'ۂ 58 

؛مچج)؟ ٥0‏ ]ہلا ٤5ا1‏ 
310۶ ام آ٤‏ زا 
ج٥۲‏ ئ1 ٥8 8٥0٥‏ آ5٤‏ 


۷ا ٢۲1۰6۱٥ج٥۴٥٣ ٦٢‏ ۷۸۷۵۰ ۲۵[ ۶ہ ءزاجاںم٥+]‏ "ام٥٥‏ ٥ا٤‏ 
6 جو ءج ٤٤60‏ آ×ه ااة8ء ٢ا‏ ٤ط ٥٥٥,‏ چہهہا ٥‏ ٥٥ا‏ 
مہ :ا ۶٤3٥٥‏ ٤ہ‏ چہاەا ہ٥1۱‏ ج٥أہ٥ہء‏ ١ا‏ ,ء۲٢١۸۷‏ ٥٥٥٥ہ‏ 

5۷٤٤٥٥ ءا‎ 8۰9+5٥ 


۲۳٥ 5٢3٤6 (8:7100 800 دک‎ ء٣٣‎ ا٥۶٥‎ 1٥1١۱٥7٤7 ۲٢١ں‎ 
5١ ٤٥٥٤٥٥٥۷ ہ٢ جا‎ | 


٦١٥٥ 1١٥م‎ ٥٥ ٥٥ت ۶۲ھ‎ 1947, ×٥٥ ٥۷ 
300 ا!٤٥٥ةاا‎ ۷۰٠٣ ۰۳اءعہ؛ ۰٣[۸٣٣تا:ەکا )6ئ5‎ ۷/٤ا‎ ہ٢ا٥٢‎ ؟؟3!٤٥٥.۰‎ ط٥×‎ 
آ۲٥‎ 0٤:ما]) 6ا‎ ۲٥٥٥ 1٤3١ ]ا‎ ۸۷۰ ۴ ٥ج1‎ ٤٥۰ 


أچزل0ہ| ج٣٤‏ 8ہاك85 آ8۷ 
ج٥۲‏ ۷۷۵۷۷ ج 1 00۷۵۲۱۲۱۶۵۲ 


|اوع ۸۷۶٣٣٢‏ 589۷ا ا۷ :5]3]6 


ءا |مج ح٤6‏ .اعھ ہ٥ل‏ ٥ء‏ مہا 
۲۲1٣٥٤‏ 6٤٤ہ‏ ۰ں٤ح٤:‏ ٥٥ا‏ ٥ءم٥16‏ ١ا٤‏ ٥٥۶ا‏ 
۷٠۸۶۰اہ٣۲٥3۲ح‏ ٤ہ ٥‏ ءم٥ا|‏ اا1 ٥٥ 8٠٥ 8۲٤٥٢‏ 8 


)0)]٥١ ہئح!ئ38؟؟‎ 6۲" 


]ہ ٢‏ ۲٥نا‏ هعط ا٠‏ ۱١ہ‏ صہنجاءم ٥ح‏ ٥٥٥ا ٥0‏ 
ط ۲۵۴:۲3 3604 13٣ا‏ 


۳ (ہہ(دءت ع۸ ۲ہ 5۰۳۳۰۳۵۲۴ا) ٠۲٥۵11۰۰‏ چہزا ا٥٥‏ ۷ 

اا٥‎ ٤٥٢٥ء!ز و‎ 60۷٥۲٥۲٥١٥۵۶. 350 |٥۶۲ وزا)‎ ۲۷۷۱۷-5۲۵۲٥0 1١٥٥٥٥7٥ 

۷۲٢٢٢ عٍطا‎ ؟]ق3٥ئح‎ (80٥00۳ 8٥١ ۷صطء کا‎ ٣ از‎ 0٥ جہ>٥١٥‎ ا٭ا٥‎ 10 

,از 1١1 ا٣۱١٥. 88 ۲٥٥۵۱۲٥‏ ٤٥٥١ء‏ زج ۷۲٢ )]٣٢‏ 36ل ١ا‏ ا5ناوں۸ 
'۔٠٭٥0٥٥١٥٥٥٥٥١٢]آ‏ 


8 اہ ۷90 ۲٢‏ 
طإ ‏ مرع ذ ا ںہتا8 


۲۹۵۳۱٣٥۱, ٥۳۲ 
۷ص۱١۵‎ ٣٥ءہچ5‎ 
5؛ا]0٥٠‎ 


٥اا‏ ۷۰۲۷ !ت٣ا‏ ٤6٥٥٥٥ہ-حاںد؟5 ٥ ٢ا٤ 11١18٥‏ 
ما 2۲٥٢‏ ٥٥اا‏ اہج 83٥ا‏ ۷1 ×م 8۳ 008ج :3؟؟ ۷ ا٢۶٢٥۲۲٢‏ 
ہ5۲3 عا٥٢٥0۷ہ؟‏ ۷ا٥ہ‏ 3۲ا ٥ہ٥٭ح×ہ ۱٢‏ ۸۷۶ ]ا .٥٥٠ا٥‏ 
ما ٠٥86‏ چ٥اکہہا‏ ہااانا] ۴٥ا۴[‏ ۰ئ ح5۶ وبا ٤ہ‏ 80۷ ٥ک‏ 
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۸ھت٥ہ؛ا‎ ١٥ ۴٥د۰۱۰۰۳ ۷ہ پا6۱٢8٠٢بہب ا؛ ۰دجب‎ ٣۱۷۵۱۳۷ ۱۷۲۲ءا‎ ١۶ 
00۲016 ہ٥ہ:؛ ہ‎ ٤٥٥٥11: ص١1‎ ۲3۵8۰۰٤3٥ ہہ‎ ا١‎ )ںاں٥٤‎ ہ٤‎ ]ا٥:٥‎ ۹13٤6٤٥. 8۰ ا ہا‎ 
00ہأ5٥ہآ‎ ۷۵٥۱٥ ا)‎ ۱٥١ ٠6 ہ|اہەز‎ ٤:]٥٢٠٢٢ ١٥٥١ ٦٦ م٣۰٥5] ۷۲ہ‎ 
1اںہث‎ ٣٢ہچہا:‎ )ا:٢١١‎ ۱۷۷۱ 1۱١٥٠:٥٤٥٤ 5)3٤6: ۷۷۱۳: چہ(۷آ_ج‎ ىي٣٥٥ب|‎ 
ہہکا٥:3ا٥ہہ‎ ٠١ :ا١‎ ہاا٥٭؛ص‎ أ١ ةادداہ‎ |۷١ ہہ‎ ؟)ااد٣١‎ ۴۴ا٥۸۱ہ۱ہ>‎ ۷ا٣]‎ ۰٠ 
811 ۰۰ 


۰۶ ٥ا1۱۹4۸ہ: <٥٥٤ :٦٢٥٥۸٥‏ ہ۵٢٣۴‏ ٤ہ‏ ٥٥٥٢۲۱ءہ‏ ہن ٤٥٤‏ ٢٥ا)‏ ہ۷۵ 
اداطا ۰٠٣ہ٥اءھک ٥٥٤‏ ا ۲۱۷۷٣۰۰۵۵٢۰‏ ج۸٦‏ او چہ٭۰٣‏ ٤ہ‏ ج٥:مأآا:٤ ۷۶۰۲۰٣‏ ۰ ٥٣١٥ںیہ‏ 
8٤٥ا‏ ۰اا م٥٠۶ 5٣٥٥۶:٢٢ ٠٥‏ >1٠۱۵:٭ہام‏ ا ١ص٥‏ ای اانامع ۶٥‏ نام ہاجا::8 
١٤ہ‏ ۷ ٥٥:٭ع‏ ٠ہ “٣٣١‏ ءناطا؛! ه۷١۷‏ ٤ہ‏ )منەم ا:اا8:1 ”ط٠ ٣‏ عہ٥ا۲٥ەے:٥‏ : 
ومامع ۷۶۲۷۴ ا۷۱۲۱ ہہ٥ا:٥أا1ەج٥ہ ١٢٢‏ ٤ہ‏ ١٣1م‏ دہ |فں؟:ء:ًء>د؟: ١ا؛‏ ا1ا ںز۲م 
6 6 3م) ۵٥‏ ٥ہ‏ 


6 ٢٤ا‏ :٥ا:‏ ٦٥0۶1ء۶‏ آل٥‏ ۷۷۰ ہنا ١ا:؛ ٣٣٠١٢٢‏ ١١٥٤ء‏ ءا !ا .٥ا‏ داءہہ ٦٦‏ 
آہ ہ٥:؛‏ اانۂ ١ا٠‏ ۱ا ۶٢٥٥٥‏ ہجزە۷ب۰٘۶ د ٥٭ہیى‏ ٥ا‏ ٣٠۶۳ھ ۵٥٥1‏ ں۳۳۲۲۳ھ( ۲ہ 
٣٤ا)ہ‏ )ا 4٦ہۂم‏ ۸٥٥اب۵۲۱۱٥۲٭×م‏ ٤ہ‏ ءءجدا ١ا؛‏ 8۹۶۶۴۳٥د‏ ہی۸۷دا1 آ3٥ہ1٢13٥1]۶]۲])‏ 
۔ ہز ٤ہ ٠۷۸ ۱اط١ 5٥13٤6‏ آہ ٥٥٥۱ء‏ آ3ہہا:3٥۲٥٤]۱ا‏ ١ا٤‏ ٤ہ‏ ۰:ع6٥٤۶)3‏ ہواہہہبہ؟ 
)ج8 ۹٢٤316‏ 1اچا٥٢٥5۹0۷‏ ٥٤ہ‏ ٠٤٥ا‏ طذاااد اح٥١٥٥ءٴ ٥‏ ١٤]ا)‏ اا3 ل٤ء؛:::ہم6 ٢٠٣‏ ا؛ھد> 81٥‏ 
٭ اآدچ٥ا‏ ہ۲ ١٥ا‏ ا“ ۷۳ ٣۱٥٥ء‏ اد آاناەح د ‏ ذ٠‏ ٤ا‏ .٥٥ا؛3۲۱ح‏ ٤ہ ٢٢٥٥٢‏ ۷ا٢‏ 
٣ہ‏ ۷ح ٥۴‏ اا!ہ 16١1۵ ہ٥ ٥۵۴1۰٤٥۵۸: 5800 ٣٢‏ .ا813 ۳٣٣۳‏ ءاہاا آ۵ہ٥ہآاا0)]آاژہ‏ 
5٥3٥6.‏ ١1ا1‏ ۷۲ہ ۷١ا١٥:ا:‏ دن ٣ہ‏ ۱31۳ء آ٥٥١ہاا؛آ؛‏ ەأہء ٣٥ہ‏ ادع٥ا 53١4١ ٥۷‏ 
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۰+ 


















































244 :۰ خر 
حنغھا ٤م‏ ممنئننعدم عط قفمئ نسناکیھگا 


۵۲٢٢۲٢٢٤٠ 


.6.5 .ا1× .۷۰۱ ٥٥۷۷۶۲۰‏ ٢ہ‏ ٢٥۲کہ٥۲۵٢۲‏ .1 
۱ .6.68 ..۔ل آ5ا .2 
.449 ح .ة٥‏ تاا .3 
.0.756 .1 .۷۱۱ .. ات .مہ .۷۰ ٥‏ آاکنال .53131 .4 
.442-448 مّم .۱× .ا۷ ۲۲٥۵٥۶۲٥۴ ہ٤ ٢١٢٠٢۸۷۶١٢٣۰,‏ ۔5 
.6.8 .1 آاا .6 
۸۸۲۱۷۰۳۱۵۱٥٥.‏ ا٠۷۸۷‏ ہہا1ہ:ء ۸۸ 3۸4 ,205.ح ۰اعج۰ ہ۸۸۵ <٦‏ ٛہہطہا٥٥٥۲‏ ا ملا 75 
.0م 
٢٢٠٢٠٢٥١٣ ۷۰۱ ×۱1 5.115.‏ ٤ہ‏ ٣٥۶۲ہ٥٣۲‏ .8. 
_718-719.مح .۱× ۷۰۰.۔ نا1 .9 
.74--273.م]6 500[۳۰ء مک 7 (7هەل۰۰٠٢‏ ٢٠ہ؛)‏ ہاجعںہ!؟ ,۵۸۷۵۱۲ ,۵2عة8 .10 
.۳.49 11× .ہ۷ ٥: ہ٤ ٢۷٢۶۰١٣,‏ اکہ٦٢۲‏ .11 
_717-718.مح ..٤اتاا‏ .12 


|۶۷ ۓ٭ اا٥‏ :ا٣٥‏ ٤ہ ۲۵۲۳۱٣۱٢‏ .۸۸8۲.۰ ا اج ا۷٥‏ ہ۷۷ ژ0 ٣.٦.‏ ءء ما٢‏ ۔3ا 
.531م .193547 وو [اٌ؟مص٢٢٥۲‏ 
.97 ح ,۲۵۶130 دا .ہ٠٥٥١‏ .14 
.275م ,ہاجووں٣!؟ ۲۲٥٥۹١٢٢‏ ساس 2 
5 0 5 
٣‏ .213-14 مم ,1۱× ۷۱۰ 0.0 17 .17 
,769.ح .1514 .18-. 
63م .1514 .19, . 
.5.639 .4اا.20 
٥. 60.619-20‏ آا| .21 


.2 :٥١1ا ٦٥٤٥‏ ٠٥١٥ا‏ 0.۸۵ ,٥٥٤امھا‏ 0ا کن ہے 
066٥ا‏ 8 وس6 ٠۲٥|‏ جہز۸۸ ,۷٥ا۲‏ .23 


24. ۲٢۲۵۲٥۶٥٢٢ مہ‎ ۲٠۰۷٢۶۶۰٢٢۰۱۷۸۵. ×۱۱. .ح‎ 582. 


.4ط ا:۸6 ادععا ۱٥ہ‏ اااہ٢۶‏ ۳[۲اکھکا .ہ۱1 ,+0 .۸83۲۷۸۷۵۱ .25 
۱ ا '۔۔.582م 4 ۲٠٢١٣.۱۷۰.‏ ]ہ ۳٠]:ہ26.۲۲3‏ 
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ہ٥ا٢‎ 


۷۷۳۰٢ ا؛‎ ٥ ہ:؛) ٢ہ۷۶ ا:ا:8:1‎ ا٣١٠١‎ ؛ا٥٤٤‎ ۷٥٥:۶٤ ١٣١ ا:1‎ ٥ 8١ 
۷۰۲م‎ ٥٥1 م٥:؛:ا8‎ ہ٤‎ ٢)ا بہ؛ ۷۰۰۲۴ ١٢٥ا: ۵0 .٭٠٣ام٥٢٣ ادااعہ۸۸‎ ٥جا‎ 
80)۱۱ہ۱۲٥٥ہاں٤‎ ٢۱٢٤3٤6٤۰٤ ا۷۸۱۲‎ 16٥5 طە د٤ ؟ہ عہدہاءام:ں؛‎ ہ!5١١‎ ٥ص١‎ ا٣‎ م0:؛1اا۱٥٥٤‎ 
ء۳ ۷ ,۲۷۵۱۳۷۰ ۲ہ‎ ہ۶٥٥٥‎ ٣٥۰ںا|٥١‎ ۱١ ۷۸۷۵۲۶۰ 


۴ہ ٥اإإ1د8‏ ١ا! 5٥٥٥٤‏ صہ[أ۱ 1۱:۶۸٥‏ ہجاه٥:٣ہ)‏ ٥٤ہ)‏ ءم! ۰وب ہ٤٢‏ ۲ 
٤:٤0٤‏ د امہ ٣‏ ٭چہہ'! ہہ ۰د ۷دمہ٥٥١ 3:٤ 1٦١٠٥١‏ ١٥ا٤‏ :1757 ہ۱٠‏ ٴا٢‏ 
حاءا81 ٥ا٠‏ أہ ہہاد۸ ٠:١۱۱۷ ٤ہ :ا١٥ ٢)٥‏ ہدںچہاا ٥۰ہ ٠]‏ ٥٥٥ا)؛‏ 30۷م0ہ 
۲٥٥۱۷۸۷۸۸۰‏ ٌٛگءاا:8 ٥:]١‏ ما ۱١۸۷؟('‏ دح ہہ ءا ئ٥ ۸٥٢‏ حاء ۸۷ ٢‏ ۲مہة:٥‏ صا1ا 
ا أدا۱۷اا٥۲ 14٥1 ٠٥‏ ٭1 ًا:اا8:81 ۷٣۰.‏ ا[۰۱۱ہ۱۸۷ ٥٥ء٥5 ٥٥ ٤)١‏ ٥ا٥‏ ۷۲۸۶ ۸۷۱ 
1۱٣١٥ 53ا۵٥‎ ٥٥ ۷‏ 6۷۰ا ٣٥‏ |1 ۸۰ہ ٥۱ەل‏ ؟ اا 1٦ 1۱٦١٥.‏ زع 81:1:5 ا۲ 
٦ ٤٤٥ ۱٣٠٥٢ ہ٤ ٠٥٥ 83]خئإا٣ ہ٤ ٢٦١٢٢۰۱٢.‏ ہہہا اد5 


٢٦٦ :ج)‎ ہ٤‎ ج٣3٥‎ ١ا٥ج‎ 1:11 ء٥ہ‎ ٥ء٥٥‎ ٠)٥ ا٥.‎ ط٦٦:٤68ااپ‎ 3 ٤8 
ا۱١,‎ ۸۷ہ٢ ۷۲ع‎ ٠٥ ۸۷۸۰۱ں٥١٠5٥٥)٥٥:‎ 8١1 ٥ 1۱٠٥ |ااا١آ|‎ ہ٤‎ 14 ۲١ہ١۱ہ٢ا‎ ں٤‎ 
صہااداہ؛ء چ٥ ۸۳ .۵ء م۲0‎ ٠٥ ٣ا١ اه آاآاەع‎ ٠۲ہاتما٥٥٥‎ ہ٤‎ ۱5١٣١ ۱٦ ٥ 
ہاأا؛ ا1 ۸ہںہ) ہا‎ ؛ا3٤‎ ٤٣٣١٥. |.٠. ظا‎ ۷ (ص١‎ 1948. ۷۸۲٣ہ‎ ٦0 ٥طااا‎ ٣ 
٠“ ۱1۰:۱۷ ٥١1 ٢١٥٢۶٢ ٭ح×٭‎ ا٥٥٥‎ ۶٤3٤٥۰٥30. ٥٥٥٥٥٥٠٥6 ١٥ ءآا:‎ 11ا٠٥٤تاما٭:‎ 
“٤۷۱۲۷۱۳۸۰ ءا )آ5ااا ٥٠٣اٴ  ا٠ہہہ۱: 14 ٤٥ا ١ا: بەم)‎ ٥٥:٤8 ٠٤ ٥٥۷ +۷ 
۲۲۵۲۶۲٥٢۴ ہ٤‎ 6 


۳۴ں ٣٤٥ل+ہأ٭‏ 8< ٥٥٣آااء٥د )٢٠٢ ٠٢‏ .اج1 ٢ہ‏ ااأاطء٥د8۷ا-‏ ٣٢جا۲٥‏ 
ءویبں ج٤؟۲‏ ۱۸۷۷۲۱۱ ۔ ٥٥‏ ب۰۸ااد حہہتا دا ١اںہاء ٣۲١٢٢ ٥٤١‏ ۷۰۳۰ ٤ہ‏ 
۶3:6 :٥1ں‏ د ۷٣۳٢‏ ہہآاداہء ام نانامح ۰6٥‏ اعد ص عہاہہءءء طا ا ٥۸‏ عدیل 
0 ۔( 8110ا امج :ٴا٥٥"‏ ٤ا)‏ ٤ہ‏ ا٤٦‏ ہا >ءہہ) عامہءح حہااااہہ 400 )مہ 
۵٥۷ اا١ ٣۰؟؛ ۲۱3١٥‏ .51۴6 ہہأاااہ: 6 ۸۸۰11٥۶,‏ دہااااہ 90 ٢٢ص٥1‏ مہآاااام 
٥٤ا‏ :ا3 ۸8۰ ۲٠۱:٢٢‏ :1:1805 0 ئئ؟ 80٥405‏ ٤ہ‏ ٥ء۶‏ ء؟ ںم۳ 0٥‏ ٥ناہ‏ ٤ہ‏ مں 
٥٥٥ ہ٤‎ 562 ۲:٠١١۷ 5]3)6:.‏ امام 


0 بیا ٥‏ ا08٥‏ 200 ٥۵۸ھ‏ ۶ ععچە‌ں‌یچہٴدا 23 عادەح: خحہادذاحہح ٢٦‏ 
ج7و ا3 مبہءع>ہ . ا1 .آۃذة د۲ ٣‏ چہااد13اواہ ۔:؛ء دق 3,000 ہ٥۱‏ ٥٥‌داء٥ا‏ 
٤3:٤, ٣٤۱‏ ع٣ا‏ ے ۷۵۰ ]۱ [3113۲۷)ء ۷٥ھ‏ 8۷ ۔٥٥> ۵٥ )۶۲۲۱)٥۱۲ہ٥٢ 11٣٤٥٥‏ 
ن٤‏ ۲0جہ:٭ 1 '٭*نلجچدعا ا۸۷۰۱( ١ا:‏ بط اابهەاآآآال ٢٢٠ہہ١٣‏ ہ٥۰۷‏ 306]) :وب 
:11113 ٤٥ہ‏ د ٦ہ ٥۶۶‏ چ٥٥٥٤‏ ٤ہ‏ ی ٣٠۲ )ا١ ۸۸۶11٣۶: ٤ا٥ 1٥۶ا ۰)٥‏ ۳) ۷ا۶3 
304 ہ٣7ہہہہ٥۲) )]١ ا٥۱٥ ہ٤ ١ا٥ ٣١ہزہء۱۱۷ ہ٤ ٣١ ۲٣1٣٥٢ ٠٤٥١ ٣٥٥٥٥٢ 18٥١١‏ 311 
اءٴا8:1 ۸٥دا!ہأ ٥×‏ ٥۵ہ‏ ٣ہ‏ ز٣‏ ا:ا:881 ١ا:‏ ٥٥1٥ہں ‏ ٠٥ااااء‏ ۔٭ہچ٥ا٥۲م‏ 
.)۲۴۳ 











ور :چہہ ٤١‏ ءء !ام ٥اا؛‏ ٤ہ‏ دم ءوبں جح ٢٢٢‏ 
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١١٢٠٢ 101 ۷‏ ٤ہ‏ ب ٥٥١٥‏ اح ٤:٤  ءء۲٥۵۰۸۱۷ ٣۹۷1۲۶۷٤‏ اہو اع ءا“ 

ج ٥ہٴ‏ ٥٤٥ا‏ ا١ا‏ الا ١٢‏ صہا؛٭اںاا؛ او آااناەم ١۲ء۰‏ .عہہہدام ٠٥٥۳ی‏ 

۲]٥ ۱)6 ۶ ٣6٤ ٠٤ |٥1‏ ں۸۸۰ ٥٦داا: ٤۱٠٠٢‏ 138ا ٥٥٥3٥٥٠ ۵0 1٤١ ۷۸۷۵۶ 8٠‏ اد)؛ء 
۱ .زع صا:ا:811 ١ا٠ ٥ ٤٥١٥‏ 


ہ) ج ہہ +٦٥‏ ن۵ ہ٥‏ اام٤٢١ب۱ہ ۸۷۸‏ تاعں٥ا:‏ ۸۸۸۵۷ 
”م٢٥٥‏ اط اہ3) 4اںہ۷ ٥:٥‏ ںااح) داطاح٤11:۷1 1٠'۰٦‏ 138: 0ص۵ 'ەاتاآ؛ہہم٣]آأ‏ 
ا:ة) ٥۶‏ ٤ہ‏ لہااب٥:۲۲1‏ ال (6٥‏ ءء ا٥٣‏ ٢٥٥ا‏ 6۵٢١ں۸۷۸۷۷ ۲۵۲5۰٢ ٢٦3٥ ١٥ا٥٥ 1٠.‏ 
۵۷٥٥٥٥٥٥٤ ٠٠ ×د>ء٥كا.‎ ۸۰ ٥۱٢ )((‏ ۶٢ب‏ ٥را‏ ؛وەع ۷٤ا؛ ٥‏ ی٥‏ ١ا‏ یہہ انتا 
۸۸۸٥‏ .اااط ٣ط‏ ہ٠‏ :ہا )1 ءح خ۸+۴٦:‏ .٥١ث ٦٥‏ .اآ١]آأا‏ ٢اا‏ 


8۲۵0۲٥0 1٥١٥٥۰٥٥٥٥٥ ٠ہ‎ 113(3 <1 ٣3ا[ء٥٤3ہ !ںہٌاح‎ 9 ۲۱۱7٠٥٢۶ 38٥٥ )ہ‎ 
؟ء٦٥‎ 0۵ا٠‎ 


/ 


:كکآا) ع٥‏ ەل ٭اما ٢ہ) ٥٥۸۱‏ ءععں؟ 7ہ٭ا ١‏ د3ا ٥٥۰۱7۶‏ ۲۷۷۶۰ 


۱۷ء ٥٤ہ 6٥ ۷۲٢‏ ہ ۷۲ ١٥٥٥ ٥ذآ ا٥٢٢, ٥١13‏ ٢٥١١ہ‏ رہہ ۱ 
٥0ح‏ ٢ہ‏ ۲3۱۰)۴۳) ٥۲ہ‏ ؛ ہا موہہ! ۷٥اء٥1 ٥١١٠٢٢‏ 8۰80 


2 ٣٢ا٢‎ ٥ح٥6‎ 


۹0٥٦13٥136٥ ) 8 ٤٥1آ٥ق‎ !ا١‎ مد11:1٠ہص‎ ہ۲٥٥١0۰‎ 


۱ حسدوتی ءنا رزوز|وصوم ۲0٥۲ ٠٥‏ ٦أ‏ 
۸۳۵۳۷۲۱۱۹)٢۲ ۰۷‏ .+اءه؛ >۱ ٥۱چاع‏ ءاا؛ طااط : ۶ 
اق [ازا5 ٣٠۱٢‏ چہنا٥ط٥٥ہ)‏ ۶ ]نع 6 اآح ۲٤ہ‏ اازلہہع 800 "رر ت1 
بكزهاتء ەط ہوزل ہا ج بل[ ١‏ علطا ما 3٥(59ا‏ 220۶15 
۷ط رورں ہوم :رجہ ہ٠‏ /ہں/ورمم وج ۷0٥۷۵۴۲۸۲۷۰۶۷۴۲۲‏ کک تو 207 
| ہبرح ۲(۷ ٤ہ‏ لأالہ177/ا (وإ/ +ں‌حاج جروزوں1/ز ہہ ۳٭ل7انا ا9 و ھت زیو 


ںایم ہاما/ری‌ح 1ہ مو ملہج 5۳٥/٥۶٢‏ 1 ۱ 
/ 0م ا" و() ہو/ بروادں! |٠‏ 7ذ٥‏ :3/7 


از تععت وا 4۸۰ ٥ل ٠ 181٥. ٥١‏ ۵۱ ۳۷× علتا 6۲ ۷۷8۴۷ سن 6٥‏ 
ما ٢)۴‏ اااط ٣)]اتا‏ ً ٢٢: ۸۷٢‏ ۔حزلہم1 ٤ہ ٦3۲٥٢٥٥٢‏ کت ہمان 
ع٥٥‏ ٥ا‏ ٤ہ‏ ء:ہااہ) ١ا)‏ ءوںں 1٢‏ اوں ٣‏ ااه ۹۷۷۸۰ ۱بد منطد٥٥ا‏ د٥ا‏ 
ااطا ۸۳۵۳( ۸۸۲ طط۷ ہہ عہنادلہہ) ۲١‏ 40۸۸ وَاد 1۱۶ ۵۸۵۶۵۳۸ ء زط 
[(×ج ٢٥ا۷۶‏ ٢۰۲۰ہ ١ 5٥١‏ جناہہاہہا د:٠‏ :وہ١٢ ٢‏ 0۹ 6 ا۶اہ 
بح 3ا٢‏ .8٥اأادا١١٥٢٥٣ہء>ہ8‏ ۹ء ٥ہ٥اہہ:۱٥۶٭ا‏ جوہما ٥. ۵٥۵ 3١‏ 
.۰ت:٤ء ٥٢ 1613۸0 )۱!٤٥ ٥3٤8‏ مہا ١3۷٦ا ٢6٤٥٥6 ۷۵۱۵۱١‏ 


۰۲٥ 8:1:1: ٥١|" 
۷۷:ا) انتا‎ ۸۷ا٥0‎ ا8١‎ 


دی 


۲٥۲٥۲٥ ٥٥ ۲۲۵۳٥۶۲۳٢۲ 0۷۷-٣ 311 ۱٥٤٤” ا١١‎ 
۷۷۲۴١۰۲ ہأ)٥٤‎ ہ٣ ,۱۷۰ا‎ ٤١ ۲٣٥۲۲٣ ١ ٥ط(ث‎ 


7 24 قلاغفمائعممصمنعنیت 3ھ عط)۲ ۵۸۵۸ نمساعنکلا 


٥١٥ ہأ)٥٤‎ ٥5٣١١١ ۷۸۷8۲‏ ۳ بح چہما:+٥ایہہ٥)‏ ٤ہ‏ د1: ۲٦‏ ط۵۱ ۷۷۸ہہ٥۱ہ٠٥‏ 
۵٥ ٤٥‏ بہ٥ا؛:‏ ا۲ ٥٤ 5۷ ٤:٣ ۸۸۰۱۱٠٢ اعدیجد٭'٭٠ 4ء٥۹٥1 ٤:٤‏ ٥٥۱::::ں۲‏ 
آہ “ا:٠٥‏ ١ا:‏ جچہ اد٥‏ ١٠ہ٢۱‏ .ن8؛ چہاءەححہ /اءںەںہ٥٤۲)ء> ۷8٢۰‏ ءٴمچہہ 
,ة1 >1 عنٰا ہ٠‏ ۵۵۲٥٥8اد‏ ہکا ۰ہ 60۵+( ٠٥٠اں:٢٤٤۱ل ٣١٠٢٢٠‏ 6۶) ۸۷۸۶۰۶ 
:٥1ء‏ ١ا 81٦‏ 


)٥۷۷‏ د ۸۰آ :11 ں٘ززلرہہہ داہ| /۷ہ|زرں ج ہ:؛ اءرہهبمہ مم و۷۷۸اٴ 

)0۷۰۸۰۲۸۶۱۱, اءر ہأصجہ جہج ۷۷ ۔مرزیبہم زان ہہ اجہءء۴‎ ١ زا1‎  طەنیاںر۶‎ ٢ 

۸۸:۷ ۸ہ ہرک راز ۷ط ہ؛ آ3 1وج مز جہمم/ ء۸ ہ"] د٥ہ ۲٣:۳‏ //۷۷ 

7:۰ ہجہ(/۹ ہ1 نر روہ ا3 !انل مہ 'ہ/دلہ > ںلہ مز ٭ ہہہہہہ دا 

ہ٥۴۱‏ ۲ز د۸// ۶ ۲:ا۹ء۷٣۳٣:ء‏ ا3ء /ە ہہ ںا ہہ/1:1/ ۷ل ۷۷۸۵٣۷‏ 777//س۸۸۷ 
د۱۲.۰ءہ+ت1اك 


٢طز ]ا ہ٥۷ ٥۳۱۲۵۱)6م۳ػ۸۸۷ ٤ہ م۱ا:۱ءەم ١ا: ٠د١۷ ء‎ یقا٥‎ ٥ 
ہہا:اا۳دم ١ا:؛ چةہا:داامعہہ‎ ہ٤‎ ٣١ا٠٠‎ ۲٥٠٥ا‎ :ا١‎ ؛)]٥ہچ‎ ٣١٥٥٢ ہ٤٢‎ ٤6 
جچہاہہچد صہ ٥٣٥۲م د ام ء؛ہعہہ‎ ٠:١ :ا١‎ ۲٥۸١٢ ہ٤‎ ۲٥ا‎ ۰٣٤3٢٣٠ ۶ 
0۱13٥۹٥1 دج ١ا٣ ٤ہ 3۲۱۱۱۱۰۱۰مح! ١ا٤ ٦ل داء8ہا‎ ٥ ٣٢۷٥۰ ہ٤‎ ٣ںہزدام‎ 0 
٭ەبحح ٤ہ ۲3۲۰۶۲:۳) ۷٥ء د زادومہ8‎ ) 1947(: 5×1 3 )۲٥٥٢ 8٥٢۲۹ ٠6 ٥جآ‎ 
ایب‎ ۲١ ۲٢٢٢٢١۰١٠۷ 5)316٤۰ -: 1۱٦٣ ۲3٣:۱٥: ۷۷۰۲۰ 3 ٭ا5٥؛٥٥٥-؟۷۱۱۱]0]۶‎ ۶٤316٤۰. ۲31:٥ك۰‎ 
ہہ‎ ٤ا٢‎ ہ٢ا‎ ٥٤٥ ا3٥١٦.‎ 888۲۶۶٤ ٠٤6 ء٥‎ ں٥٣‎ 1ا3٢‎ :ا٤١‎ >ٌ١٥چجاہ+۔ اطمیء ل٤ اںہ‎ 
٢ا8‎ م3۲٦:٢٠٠۱‎ ہ٤‎ ا٥6‎ ٦ا٥:‎ 8٥٥ ؛ا٤٥٤‎ ا١٢٥.‎ 8٥ا٥٥‎ ۱۱۰۶0٥٥ 1٥ہ٥ ںہ۷۷‎ 4 
۲۲۱]3آ٥‎ 1٣ ٠:١ ٤٥٢٢٥٢٥٥٠٢۷۸۷۸۰۰ 


٥‏ جل 8ا 6 ۸۸۷۸۰۵۸۲ ٥٤]اا ٥١۱۲٥۵‏ ں٥۸۷۸۷5‏ ہ۶٥زاء٥٠‏ )ںہ 0٥6٥٥اەم‏ ىھ 

۶ :إ(٥۳١٤ح٥٥ہ ٠٥ ١۵8۴۰‏ ١٥ا‏ ١ا‏ ءاط)؛ الد ٠٥‏ 1د إا:ءهى: د طنامہەءمیج 

١ا‏ ا: ب ہہ اأا۱١)٣‏ ا۷۳1 ٢٥٢١٠٦٥٢٢‏ :٭ل 3۱٥‏ ہ۳ء؛ ٥٥ )اا١ ۲١‏ ٤٥ا‏ ا٦ا‏ ہہء ءآمٌا) 3001 
.0 


٦ .مادجچ: ہنا ٭اا) ٤ہ ٥؛: ٴًاما م٥ تا‎ ۸۸۷۱8۵۱٥٥٠۵٥ ا٥‎ ٠ہ‎ ٣ں ا‎ ٥ 
3۲۲۲٢:۱٢ ادہ ہہ ہہ ١3ا؛ أ٤٭"*مٌ: د د٘اءء اد‎ ٥ ا3١۷١ أاوںوا:؛ ٥٥ہ٭٭؛+ د‎ 
ںہتاح‎ ۱ 1] ٥۱٢ ہ۱۷۶‎ ن٢۲‎ 1:٥۰٤3 4٥ ۷۸۷۲ ۶ب‎ ا٥ج.‎ 


>ناعآج ج ١‏ ا٥:ا!‏ ۸۰ ه٣٣۱‏ ٥ااہں‏ جح ہ٠ 1۱٥٥٤:٥٥٥٥‏ ج٥آ؛۲۵۱ہَ‏ 

یوب >اءج) ١ا١ ۷۷٥ ٥٥ ٢٤٥٢‏ ہا3 ۲۱١۱٢١٠٢٢‏ 14 ١ا‏ ١3ا:‏ ۱ ااعںہا٤‏ ۲۱3۲۷ 1ص بای 

ہ٠٥‎ ء٥ہەہںوجاّن:ہ‎ ھ٘چا٤‎ :ط١‎ ٣٥:٠) دا:؛‎ ٥ 1۸١:١ ٦٥١١ ٠٥ آ04 ں۴۴۹ ٥٥۰ا!أا۳دم ٭ا‎ 

0۲۶ 1ا٠‎ 2611 ت۲٥؟اں۱‎ 6اد٥ہآہ..‎ طس١‎ ۲3٠٢٢ 01-1130٥4۹ !۵ا۱‎ ۸۸۳می۳:6٥٥‎ 
مں 00ء‎ )ا١‎ م3۱۱۱٥۱٥٠٢‎ ۳٢٢٥ی:‎ 3: ٥٥٥۶٥٢ ٥۷۷۸۰۲ 85۰ ۶٥0۰۲5 3: اطااوءںج‎ ٥ 


8:۳ ٭ .ادچہہ8 ٣ھ‏ حادزہ٢ں٣‏ ٤ہ 0:۷٥٥ اا١ ٣٢٢۷۷٣٢٥٢‏ ہ٦‏ 
ئا بج 60٥٥اہم80‏ ۷۵ ۶۴٠‏ ا0٥۵٥‏ اا٦٣‏ بی ع |5 8٥٥‏ جاں ا٥‏ ہ٥؛‏ ۷۰ ہہاہ ١0ہ‏ 
ج اج چہاەچج ۷۰۶ ء .٣ط‏ ٥٠اااا‏ ٣تح‏ عِاہاہ ١‏ ا:٣‏ ںی8 0٢ا3‏ 





5 24 
62٥۲م‏ حوت٤([۲38٦‏ ملء 81 عنساکھکا 

باەز ئ] ۱ ٠‏ ۱ 
أ ہل و) ٥ہم۱إ) 0151٥٤‏ ۶٥ا‏ 3۹ط بہ1و ہہ ]]١‏ (وممح: ٥اتا۵٥٢٥۷٥۲٥۲‏ 
۲056-۰ 


15 : 
1002 : 
01851۷۵۱٢٢6٤ 0 ۵ 7٦۰٦‏ 3 دا 0٥ہ )]:٤‏ م۳ ۷۸۲٥١٠‏ 
۱1٣٦‏ ج ۔ :1ی۸۸ >اددال ٤٥ط ٤٥‏ ج۲ت ۸ھ ٭ە"اں٣ ۴٤‏ ]56 مو١ا‏ ج 3۷ 


ہ٥‎ ٤ار 3ل ہ8‎ ٥۲5701۶۶10: 


7/۴۴۷ ۱ 
ےئ و و نہ دط اھزںمب طدزھای چون و ۲و۸ ہہ( اتا 2909/۸۷2 
وراہہے۔ بر وم ہرو ببہہںٍع۔ ہہدہ رإط حطا لإں رہ ٥٥ 1٥٢ ٥ہ۷۸ءرن ٠۸۶7۷3/‏ 
رو ا ب٥٤‏ ںۂ ۷٥٥٦ء‏ ۷۷3۵۶ 7700/7 .صا ہے مم ۷۷/۷ س ۱+60 و ۷ 
اک00 ںہن وہ چ دن ٥دآ/یراہ(7ہہ-)‏ وب ۶ن ہہجٌِط ہ٥٥۱۶‏ ہ-طا مٔں جاہاجاہ 3004 


بی 3 َ‫ 
گرن ۶جط و برمہزی/ہہہہ٥ہ)‏ چج ٢ہ‏ ویہے(ہہہہ [ژ۶۷٥ا‏ مر عرں 09۶ و ا 
4 رمت[03۸۳۷ 277 رن جم یمن۸٥5]0‏ 


ی۲۵3۵ ہے ؟ ١.‏ 7 
۵ ہز ںہ تعاڈڈہ “ ٥٥ 36٥٥8٥۰۵1٤٥‏ ۲۶ۃ۷۸۷ ر910ء[9۲577٣ ۲٢‏ 


6٤6 092‏ ٥م]ءما‏ ٥4ا٥‏ وامز ۰ہںج) جماہ' 2ک جو اآ ا0ت 
وس ۸۷ 35 ٢‏ ۷ن صہوو وی وا ۴ہ ۰ہ٥ ٢٢۳‏ 00وت 
١۷ع‏ جوںم ٢ہ ٤٥0٥۱1٤٤٥ ٥۱4٥‏ ا۷۲1٥‏ مز لررح :'۰ہ۳ہا8 ئا ا 
م26 ٤006۰۷۰‏ :ا 80201 


یت ۸۷۷۷33 3 5631۳۳13 ٥٥ )١‏ و8۶3 "مو:) 15۰۳ و۲۷٥۷‏ 07 

37 210 ۸۶ہ[ .۸)0 مد ضز ج وہبام+ اںيی لا وس5۰ لت 0072/77لا 
وت ور وزاہوںچئز+جبری* |٥۳‏ ٴ8 /م۸// وط ُِزد۳ ۷7ا ٠٠‏ ۶ 2 ار 
وا 3/1 ہرچ رٛں سس و إ) 7۴ہ جر.یز1زر//ەاں ہ(+31 عرن تگ0۶-“ ا رن یں 
7 ورری نو جرز جم]ج! ٦۷/زان ]٥:‏ ,۷٣لک‏ ((-ئ۶۷ 9۲3 ٤/٥‏ 7 ا 

۲ لايہح چ وو ورںنں ط ہ |ہ 3+۴ من مرں‌ں ا ج +۹9 مچیدا ا 0 
/۶ ٥ہ ۰۰٠۴‏ ہ‌تہری۸ ہمہ ہر ت٣ہ/٭‏ ۶ہ ہہہہاط برا (۷۸۷ یہن ٭جہ// ٠‏ 9/73 ۱013/0۸۷۷ 
ک۔دوداازب (ہروہ جا ٍعگلا ہط ۶اط ۔ميچد///۷ ووہں30 1/۴) 


ہ5٢٥‏ ٣ا٥‏ ط٤‏ لء٤[رجاں:‏ ۶۶10] . وا: ۷۷۵٥۷٢‏ 
٦٦9 ۸۷35٤‏ ٥2۲ای‏ ,٢:ء‏ اہ مویہ رد 0 لی ا۷1 ٥٥٥٣۲‏ 
ا ہ۸۷۵۲ برع + ںوّحادح ہ اا۵ ا٥٥1 ٥٥‏ ۷۶ آ8 ۸۸۵5(3 ٭1::نال لاد ا 
ے/۳ءجدا/ہ٥ہ‏ وم پبروچٴ ١ط‏ از ا ا ری ا مم ما اا8 53٥9‏ ١ط‏ 
ن؛ ٥3۷۷۳‏ ناںيں ب ہہ فہ7ہہ ٤اط‏ پر ناق 707ر !36 ہوطۂ ۷۶ ۷ا7ہ 
ںا ۷3ہ 090۱۸۸۷ م(ط 0/5/۴۶ 


:۰/(ػكەءہ “نا 


٥٤ ۵‏ بارجں۲ہ5جہ ١ا‏ ۷۷و: [۱ہ۷ژ ۷٥9۷:٥‏ 6 

7ھ و سس مہروع ہ٥‏ ٥٥اوەل‏ جاوتازرج مہا [ئ:۲3ا5 +و,ج6 ۷۲۵ 7:102 

0 وپ حزمہروثء ع٢٢٦ ٥۱6۶۰‏ 3٥:ں۸۷۸۷۹۷‏ ۲٦٣اطا‏ موہ 900 جوزل ما 20ں 

زی یں ٥‏ عورزوں٤وح‏ ۷ط ۶۲۱۰٣‏ عنط ٘صزومح ٥احاح٢١٣أ۷۷ ٥٢0۴‏ ولا ۵09 لرااآوں 
ہروں ووںں ۸۸۷۶۷۲۳۵۱1٥۳‏ .ا3٤٥‏ -0 09۷670 1اەز ٤5٥‏ ک۵ ؛جرزط 


249 نی و روح ۲5٥‏ وت2 عنسساعھکا 


810 ٤٥9/٥ زیر‎ 


62 ۲۲ ٥7ہ٥١بہ‏ نَا جَاءاطب ّہا ت٥‏ 11306ل 1 
بہےچ,ز 6ا ٣٥۱۷۶۲۰۵۱۱٥٢۳‏ 


۷۸۷۸۰۲ (1۰ 


کناك[٢0ا٤‏ ما٤‏ 1٤یج‏ ۴ ئصر ہروى إاریں اط خوطیں ۸۶/ا/۲5 ہب( 0ط 
ر۷۰۷ 


۔ٗ کادءککد دز ءدەءمیلع جسہ رمرں /-ب٘ء ب7 ۷۴۶ف ۷ وہجر ۸ ٥٥۱1٥,‏ ط5653ال 


2٤ا٤۷1ہ‏ ١ط؛‏ 41 صد ٤:‏ اہ××ح ٣ں6ن٢‏ ٤ہ‏ عاہەاب ١ط:‏ ہ۷ وہ ۷۷۶[۱۱ ۵۷ہ ٢‏ 1 
۸۷۸۵۵۰۳٣۴۲۶07٦7‏ ۱ن١"۱۳٢٥۲‏ 48۶ ا رھ 


ڈاەز ١ط‏ عح زط می ٣٥٥۶۷۰٥ ٥٥‏ 16035ل .٤٣ط‏ ءزاغ ]9)51ہ0ا 
٤:٥‏ ٣۷٥٣اج‏ حط: ‏ :]ا٥ء‏ ٣٣د‏ ءنطغ؛ 0-٥731, 8٥4١‏ بی بت 
ایا ٤8١‏ ہا عو ,ەیںی ٢۴ہ‏ بہا1)3ء ءزنط٢_‏ ہ٥‏ ا ہہ بہ٥تا ۲٢۱٥۸٥١٢٢‏ 


جة لل ہ٤‏ چہزل٥‏ ء٥‏ .٥٥٤ا‏ 3دط٤۱ں۸۷۸۰۲‏ ء نا٤ ۸5۲٥۳‏ جوم روچرہ ٥ ٥٥٥‏ کا9 0187ا 
:نا٤‏ ہ٠‏ 53۲3۲۱۷۸۷۰۲۲ 


را ١ہ‏ ۷3۷٘ا ۷۷ہ ۷| ہ۷ جہ۷تجہ۔؟ہ رولیہاں+ ۴۶ہ ہ٥:م5‏ 
۷ك ب/امط ٢د۴۷‏ باا/73۳3/ ہن وں7ہو ررورے روہ ٥۶۷۷۳۷‏ کة ۸/6 
0/۷۳ 


امج )٢ ٥ ٣٣۶٣ح ٠6٣‏ ٥٥ئ٥٥ءا‏ ہہەەطا ۷٦ّنا‏ زاںہںںب ۲٥۲٥٢۶ ٠٤‏ 
6٤ہ‏ حصنط چجہاب ہما ۷ط باحژەمہ٭ہں ہبہ ٥٥ہ(‏ ەباخ >3 ۸۸۷۵٤3٥٥٥٢‏ 
٥60‏ اط 5ا156ل آ۸ ۰۵1٢٢۳۲۵۲ػ۸۷‏ ,ہہ ہوم ع۶ نا ٥١ء ٦١ 53٥‏ 0518]00ط 
٥ >-‏ ]ا157 04ص3 ۷۷۷۲ح زط و ں ہ) ءوںں < زا ٠٥۲٥٥۰۳۰ ۷۸۷۳:١٥٣٢‏ وو عہہ) ١ا٤‏ 0٥0٥ا‏ 
۔۶۶٥‏ ج٥٥‏ 6۷ا +ں:٤‏ ٢٢ہ٥١٥۲‏ ۰٥ا)‏ اج ٥ا‏ 


”با ١اںہ۸‏ ١ط‏ ,ا۲ءہ:ر ہبہ ٥٠اہز‏ و موریەطا ٥١8ا ٥٦٥٤٥‏ ۱۲ 
.ا[۳۳دحہ:! دحا ہ٠‏ ۹تبنا٘اہ ہ٭ھطا بدحطا ۱٢۱‏ ں۷۸۲ 4ؤد .15ل ٠٥‏ ٤٥ا‏ تل1 ہهہتا 
غہ ح5 ١اںاد:‏ ١ط ٥٥‏ عدہہ ل٥ ٣٢٢٢۱‏ وہ؛ ءوںقوق ہ٠‏ ہ٦‏ .ا٥ا 8٤٦‏ ٥ہ‏ 
۰٣ط‏ ع۷۷ 4٤٥‏ تج عاط 301 60 ح1ااہ٥ط‏ ۷۰ :ا جروراسں 1۱٥‏ ١ا‏ اء٣٣۷‏ ,0ح] ۲۵۴٣‏ 
۶ہ ٥۲ہ‏ 58۲3۲ ےئ ]1ا۶تال 


جوجر جر رہل /٥۶‏ ۶۳٥ا‏ ۷باب مہا //ا/ں ایت و ہبرحء ہر۷۷ ۶۰( +7آ“ 

أرو ساادجہ!| ۶ایدہ/۲ اوجی نمججرےں‌وی چجہبوجوجبری يہ ٣ط‏ صبی٥ ٥٥‏ 
من( ز ویج( تجات۸/ا 7/۰/۷ ٠/۸‏ بریم/!(۷۷۲1ت77 ہویب م۔/ مو جرح ج٘ 0۷نا ٥/3//7‏ ۱ا 
[وچرں جح٠‏ ۶ط ۷:٢‏ ت/تہ و۔ں ‏ روہزو ہوںں ۶ز + ںا _س۸۷۷۳×۰-ہم با ںاہ ۲٥٦‏ ء”ر۷۷۵ 
ںون ج7 _ے۰ہ۶٣!× ‏ رأ: ہر /۸/۶ ج۷۷ ۷|[ رنج مںب7مژل ہاب مہ ہرّت‌نطٌ ‏ ہا +۸۹) 
من م>/ط ٥۲۴۷/13‏ رویں ۴|وطسں ۴وہ جز بےںرویںہط ہہ‌وآبووەرپ ۔ہ(! ×۶اكءب ۰٦‏ ہما 
رت وباإوراجہ ا ۔ل/ل‌د! و +وہ ہوں ۴ز ۔إ۔ےطەزیں +ںط ٭+٭وم زط ٥۷ہ‏ /ط1135٠7را1‏ 
كوے ہي ۴۸ ۷۷۶ 0ت بجر جرم وط۳ حہہ/ یجول رحبہ جہہ/ ا ا٤ت‏ ایام ٥۷۶۵‏ 


20 
٤۲106ءئمدعتنقنغعوم‏ عط ۲‏ تع نساءیعکا 


گ۰ ۔مم ا 
کر ۷ا راو ہیہ‌دچ 1۸۷۶ ۷ ہا ۰٥ھ‏ ەہ٘ ہ/ ء:اد!ک دہا! / ہہ ءجِدطء ودباد]| 101 
2۔ ماکيیعے2ہہ٥‏ جہہ ہرمزرلەل جباو ہہ ح۴ ۶م اج ط ہج1ر/]2٣‏ 
ماع 0 


یج 7 1۷: ۲۵۴۰٤3۳0۰۹‏ ٤ہ‏ بنمزدم ٢۶ں‏ عط: باوں۱ہ]:۸۱ 


مو ]٥۸۷۰‏ رنییا ۵ک تاقٰ56ا رن ید .٭ہ!ہ ۲ ع1٣‏ ١ا٤‏ ۷۵۰ ہا ەل 1515385ل 
٤٤٢١‏ ,ط115 ٤ہ ۷۷۶٣۱٥٣٣‏ 211 ہا ہب ١ط‏ صہا؛ەںو ٤٣‏ ٣٤٣ج‏ ١اںہ۸‏ 
۔ھام1[اج11: ٢0+‏ ج/بب ١٣‏ ١3۲م‏ أ٥٤-5ہ۲۵۱٥۲‏ 


یا اف اک 0 ۱٣۴۰ ۲ہ[:٤3٥× ٥۶,‏ ا هط ,۷۳ئ٢۲1ہں‏ ءزط) ۶ہ ۷۶۷۷ ]٤٢‏ ٠آ‏ 
رو 7 ٭وو ا(۸ ے٤ا؛ءنہ ‏ وزدم جح موب ۲طا٤‏ انا ۸۸۷۳٤53٤٥٥0‏ 
7 سے ا:88 .ام۰ ۲د ٤ہ‏ از ط-٦_‏ ٢٢ذ۳ہز٥٥۲‏ ۸۹ ١ص: ٦‏ اہ 
١ج1۲۷۵‏ 1١ص2‏ 'بہ ایدید“ ٣٥:٢ ٣:٣١‏ ۷وب جا ل١ءوح‏ :اج ٢ا‏ زٌطا .٭×ەم٥2ہ٢٢٥۲‏ 
۔کا٥کھ‏ ٭5ہا ١‏ و زا۱۰7 ہ٤‏ 508 (٥,‏ 56ا ۷اط ۲۸(۳٦اكهکا‏ ٤ہ‏ 


ل2 ٥٥٥66‏ ہ٠‏ هںعچدعا ۸۳۶11۳۰( ۱۷ط ٥‏ وی۷ +ںم 7ہ۶ہ۳ ٣٢٢ ٣٢۵(٣‏ 

۶۲۹٣ 5‏ بہوں 81:1۰5 ٢٤۱٢‏ ت٤طح‏ ۵0٥٥اج‏ ١3ا‏ ۷١ط‏ اور ءونہ ٥ہ‏ ال٥‏ کل5٤‏ 
01 ا ب3ا ۹۱اں۷۸۷۶۲ ٥٤٥ي:٣) ٣١۲۱٥۲‏ ا 8 ٤ہ‏ ہء٦7اہە‏ ح3 ٤5٤١‏ 87 
دا ۳٥٥٥ ۷۷۵ م٠)تہأہععتتک 43٤‏ 3ط٤رںہ۸۷۸‏ ع3 ٦٥٥٥‏ ٭ ام٥٥ ٤ٍ٥‏ تا 


آہ ٤٤١١ا‏ ١ط‏ ہز ٤ہ‏ ۰ح اح۲۱ءمصہّن جعوممەب ہنا ٥٥آأہەز‏ 85۰ او ا لے 
۰۰٥3٤۷55ك٥‏ 


کے معہہ از اوں ۲٣ ٤٤ ا٥ ۷۰٢۷‏ دءممح ۴ہ ہ۵ ۲85٥٥۰‏ ا 16137 
یر 6ا آہ٤ءحاج‏ ۰د ءعاجہ2ح ءا 3۲41 ٥ںودعا‏ ۱۸۳ ٤٥٢‏ 06 00 
ہل 11ء اث 6 1۱٥٤١‏ ,25:161:60نو ہبہ 01 ۷۸۷۵۲۰ نزوء ×ہ 0٥‏ دنگ 0 ءط 

طبب) :)16 محمحج ٤:‏ اط؛: ۱۲۳۲ہ۲ ۱اا ّٗہما ۷۸٥٠١‏ ج٤:ء‏ ٣ا۲۵‏ 0:8 1 
٥‏ ئل ت٥)ھزماہ‏ ١بوطز‏ ٤ہ‏ ١اہ۸۷۷‏ ءامەوح ع را ,31۸۸۷3۷ ٥‏ 6 87 
٤ط ۸۷۸۷۳٣۳۲٤٥ ٥۴‏ لے انا 5۷ا اڑا 


٭ںچدھا ۳۸(ی۸۸۳۶ هد رط 11۰4ء حصدیں وعانائات 50ھ کک ہی طط 
4ك اکھت ۷۵۶ 2۷۵۸۰۴:وجرابں ٥عادہءءمد‏ واحەەح 20 ,٥٥٥1ا ٤631‏ ہج ل ہ٥٥٥٥‏ ]ج11٣‏ 
ںہ ۰٠١۶‏ ٠۲٥١ا‏ مزممرحرحج عط٤‏ ۵8 ٥ءتب‏ ٥1وہ‏ ۸۷8۶۰ ]آ۰ ں2 9۷ط ۶۰ 0 2 
۷ا ٥ءء‏ ا[ا: زل دجا 4١ں‏ |اح٤٥ة٥‏ ۲ەمہبہنی 7۲ ہز ٥٥‏ بہرج ٭ ن0ہ۲٢٥۷‏ ہ6 81:1:0 
أَٴ۷3٤٢7‏ ۶۲۹۰۷ ۷٣٣٢ ۷٥۳۷ ٣٥ہ, ٣٣‏ رازباسں ٤ہ‏ ٭ ١٥3٥‏ ما ,ەامہ٥‏ ١5ا‏ 
04 ۷۷۰۲۵۸۲۳۶ مع زبر3 :×۳3 ۲٢٢٣ ٠٠٢‏ ,اءعصورل ہہهہتا سج ا آںاہ ۹۲۰٥0۷۵۲٥ں‏ 
7 سموہ ++ھ7ڈلاص جوا 1 ا ا 
0ئ وم (5٥:9٥۰‏ ١ط٤‏ 1۲ 3۰/ں 


7!خخجضطا۲ ۸۸۱۵۷۲ 1٢۲‏ .ممطعاہ ۷۵۱۱۷ مہا آ۸9 ءن4 ٣٢ہ۵۰٥۲‏ وزمء: ٦۸١‏ 

ہوچیں ٦٢‏ ٤ٗٴ‏ ا[صج ہہوںں عط آاوںەا؛ ہ3 ا۳ ۷٤ 0 ١٥٥8۲٥٥.‏ 
وخ ٤3ا٤‏ ۷۰ ٥‏ مءہرںچح ١۱٤ا]‏ .ا٥٥٥٥‏ وص ”بوں "وک ٤٤‏ 0٥)مممحوج‏ 
ط,ص15ل ٥ہ‏ 14ر جراخ وءءن”> 8٤ 1٢ 14 ۲۰١١‏ ۔ہئءل ا٢‏ ومعچدہط٥۵‏ ١۷ةط‏ ۵اںدەبس 


ا25 3 ١٢ہ ۲3۲٢٤٢٤٤٢‏ میں ےوہ ح٤‏ صلاععکا 
عْاص چہٌا٭ٍطا ۶۲٢٥7‏ ۸٥٤:۵٠ہں۸۷۸۲‏ یچصنچہدا وویں عط ,جہن چصتفغٰەزہ٣‏ لان بن 
0۲] 07 مج٢ۃ٣‏ [٥7۸۲ہء‏ 3جط ١‏ ۶( ۔3۱5ئءز+ا3 -ز٤4‏ چہاەحا 0ن ۰::ء8۳8٦01‏ 
55آ آہء ںہ+:ٌٌ]) ہ٤‏ ہٌج3)ء ںام ۳۷١ب‏ ہدہحا ١با ۷۷۲٢۱٢١‏ 6ط بیرہ 00151 
1٥٤٥٤5‏ ط٤‏ ٢٥٤ا‏ ءاہہا| ہ٥‏ ٥عااحاہ‏ ٥٭ا ٥‏ بدوا ١٥‏ اںەبں را ٥وںچء‏ تا ٦86011۷,‏ 
۷١٠٢‏ ۰٤ج‏ ٭ںجچدعا :ں۸۸ ٥٥٤٥٥‏ 


6 ۷اط ٥۰ازه٣‏ ٣ه‏ ہ٭ەەتطا ٥ه‏ ٥اںب‏ ٭ ٴعچصیّٰ 6( ٢1۶ ]ج/ہں٢ ٤‏ 

۲٥۲050 ۲٥٢ہہئزاجآا1]ب. ەا عصەة بط ١اںەب عط 091ص۵‎ ٢ <٭جچدصەّة‎ ٤٤ ٤ 

0 8٥ا‏ دم .ہد عط ۔طجہ70ل ۷ط 8٥]اں‏ ءہ: یہ0٥0‏ جروہو مان ٤ہ‏ ج٤5 ٥١‏ نااتنا ا 

٥>اازة‏ ۴1۰ ٭۔۰ ۳۷ج ہ٭جہ ط۷1 ٥۲۱۰۱۱ءع‏ ووںں ٥را‏ جا ,۱ہ و ءہچہہ) ۸۶ا 

وھ تنا عنط عہنط'ہہ٭ہبہ ة؛ة حط 6 ,1٥٢ا۰ہ٥٠8٠]‏ 8315ہ1ل ٢٤ہ‏ 
3۴۲۰ دااج)؟ ج٤ہ 1٣٥3٣‏ ئ ‏ 1515385ل ںا 3٥0‏ ع3٥08‏ 


۲٥٢٢م صحەعدہ دندہہ ءطئ:‎ ٥٥ چہنتەءزن‎ ۸۸۳۳6٤۶ 
ةص٣۱٢٠٢٢٢٢٢ ۰د آد×ءہ٭ہ6 × ٥۰ہ ٦<اەز ١ا ٭ج‎ ٣٠١ دم٣‎ ہ٤ ۵د56(‎ 
0٦٣۶٤٢٤١ آہ آ3٤٥ہ:6 ٣ہ٥٥٣ہبہہ +وم[ع وجاخ ہنا‎ ٥۵۴۶٤3۲. ۲1۰١ ٤۴:۷۸۷ کنطا‎ 
ا٦٤3ا ٭وصدا ء اط ط٤مط عح .بی اه 1مد چہ٥أ:۵٥۳ہ ا٥٤٥1 وویبں تا‎ ۷٣٣٢ دا٤٥ہ.٥:ہا‎ ۷ 
انات٥ءںاہوزءو۔ ۱۷۵۰ا ١٠۰١دا اا۶ طط عچصہا بثسەہا ہہت ٢ح 310 م۲۹‎ 8٥٥٥ ٤ 
۱۸١۱١٢۲٣٢3٥٢٤ ہ۷١۳٥ ۱ممحح‎ ٥۴٥ ×ہہ:ہ؟بہ0) ٥۱ہ ز ك6 ءح‎ ٠:۱٥تا.‎ 2ص٤١‎ ا1٤٤۶‎ 
ں۸۸۰ دانحابہ ٥ا (طت11)‎ ٤اد‎ ٥۸ ۸۲امز :ط٣ عو‎ 60۷۰۲٥٥۰۲ 660:٥3. ٤ 
۷٣٢ ا۷١ وط دج ا١ جا‎ ٥٥۴1 ۷]اانتطائ؛ء 1۱1۳۷۰۰اںدی ك۲ ہہ‎ 8١٥ ۲٥٢٢٢٢ ہ٤۶‎ 
٥٢6 56٣٥۲60 ٠ہ داچںہصا؛آد .ہ٥٥ نااء ١ا٤ چہ(ا 7د ٤ہ ٭اخاوحی ٥ہ ہہ ہحا‎ 
پا ادااہہم5 ٥ای ا1۲3[‎ ٦۷١ ںہااد أه٥٥٥ء+٥ ٣٥۲ء600 جا ٤ءء ازبلأدج‎ ٤ 
؟ن1]حاتا٥ ہو :ەءں:‎ ہا(عناما٥‎ ؛٤‎ ×٥1 ءء٥ ۶ہ‎ ٤١ ب۶ ەزهہ‎ ١ہ‎ ٤(٥ 
٠۷۵۲ ہ٤ ۶۲7ب ہ0 ما٣ ٤ہ جں ءا عط ہہ 6611178 ۔ط٤حج6٥ برببہ ۶نا‎ 
هو بر( 3210ء :]۱۲3ص۸۷۷۸ ۔طاحائا6665603‎ [0 7: : 


7 رہ" ' جں:۷ہہ/|ا/مہ۴ "٢‏ 7ل ۸۷۸۰ ۸۰جنٌنٌغ وز جبر٭ہہہہم۸/و(ز دج٤‏ دہ +ھ ۸(7 

+وہ+ہ/ت ۷۶٥ء۶‏ ۴ا ٥/10‏ ,(۲عم](و) ءوجط و جا وہرزا ےئ ۲ج لہ/زہہں+ا ج٥٥ 4۷٠۶۰‏ 

موں‌ی ۷٢ا ٥×۶‏ /٥٭٭ ‏ ء ×ط 1ا بر جزہروجرہاجيب ہر ء" جروےجر ہ ۲/۸۲ ٭اٌأ|/ى٠٥ت٠/‏ 

رہ۔أ/+ہ10 ٤٢۷۶۲‏ ۶اط ٥٢‏ ءدجداجبروب‌لج / ۲۰٢۳‏ ہا ہہ جںو ہدممط) ٣‏ ہا 

ہمیلہنہ ۶ ۰ػ۷ ۴ ایأات ٭ججروء 'بہہرہ|ام‌۴ ولگ(“ جہہا٭ہہحط من ماج جط) ۲0۶۴ا 
۵٥۵‏ ۲ لم ۔ہںورچ دد‌وط ۷رح بروح ہ/ /كخا/ںت/۷ ۷٭ا 37٥ا‏ 


وج حئ٤‏ ۸۷۸۵۷۳81۵ چہااممہہءج ٤ہ‏ ح٤‏ ہہ۰ہ۷٥٣‏ ١٤ا٣‏ ۰وب ۷۷۲٣٣٥٢١٢‏ 

(ہآہ٦‎ بہ٥٥٥٥٣٥‎ تن٥٥۳ج|,‎ ۱٤۲ ٠۰۷۵٢۲٢ط‎ |٥٥: آ0 ۲۷۵ح‎ ۲258۲٥ات۶‎ ١١ ۳[۷ہ‎ ٤ن‎ 

:71ہ حا د؟ 3١١۸ا‏ ۰٥٢٤٤ہ‏ ءاحەہح ہ15 اا٣ ٣)۱‏ ەداد ٤اط‏ صج)٤۲۵۴۲‏ 

اںەب 5-٤53: ١‏ .اد٥ہ: 6‏ ٭ہ٤:بہ‏ ہمز ج ٭ہ-مەہ‌ہما 139ا ۸۸۲۵٠۳۵٠٠٤‏ 

ہ رہ۶۶1 ۲۲ہ 43۲۷١٥بہ8 ٣٤٢٤‏ ٤ہ‏ ہہعابہ اد٣٥11‏ ء٤‏ ةءء ٥١٢ 3۷١ 15۶1٢٥‏ 
۵۷۷۹۲۷۹۰ 


رھ د1ہ سصسمناؤگی عم ع٤‏ اتد انسناءئا 
اسیتیں جہح)۲۵۴۰۲ اہ ۳۱د ٥ہ‏ مہا بدا ١اںہ۷‏ ۰< :ہ٦5٢‏ 
٣)5‏ 8ء ص60:116٤2م6 ٤]١‏ ٥ءمدءٴء‏ ١با‏ ٦ا1ںەب‏ ءامە٭ح ٤ہ‏ :8۸0 ہ5٤‏ 
عامہم ح٤۶‏ 1م ۸٤٥ ]]٥جأا٥ئ ٤6‏ ہج٣عط)‏ جبہ ۶[08٤:٥۲)ءم٣۲ءح‏ ۰ہ ط اہ 
لا۲٣ںء‏ ا ںہ ٤60٤ا‏ ٤ہ‏ ٣۲٭ِطأاہدہ‏ ٦٥ا:‏ ٭دطا ٥[ء۲ءئِ×+ٍدٛط‏ ہەءط 3۷١‏ اأت؛ ١اںەہہ‏ 
1ک ۰٤ہ‏ ا ہت دا ١ا‏ ١ا۷۰‏ ٤٤٥۱ا‏ ءامەوح ]ہ جعااصںہ ط٥‏ ٠.عصەا‏ ×ەد×ءط ١‏ هم5 
۔اجں٣ا:‏ ٥۰د‏ ٤ہ6‏ 1ا. ٥‏ ٥4٭ہصدام‏ ۱۷ءءمہ×ع ہہہءط ١٥ط‏ صہنانەع ٤١‏ ۲آ 


1 ٭(7 ٰء٠ہ٥٥ہ٥٥٥ہء‏ ہ6٤‏ ۱۳:63م۸۷۸۰ ]ہ ود +١‏ ,اطجںہ۳ ١۸۲٥ء‏ 
:کا٤‏ ٤٤ا‏ 


8٦ ١ اد اع اانۂ' دہ چصدمہ مندامی وءہەحادہا‎ ۰۵۰ (۶٥۶ 

5 1ویچہ 6 کا ]ا . . ۲۲۵٥٥ +٣٥٤ ٠.‏ ہهثا3:مم0ہ جہ ج3 ئ ٣م‏ عط ٥ ۲١٢٥٥٥٢٤‏ 5ا٤‏ 
۶ 4اںەم ئہہ۔ ×ءدہ؟ ٣۰٢٠٢٢۰ ٢‏ 3۲ط جندل ئ) كاەہ عط)؛ ١‏ تعہ٥أا‏ 
٢‏ ءءہہ ٭ ہا <٥‏ :ہہ نادمہ ٥٥٥ ۰١۷٥۸۷‏ دہع و جرەەا ل30 ٥٥٤۲ا‏ ۶ ہا ٥٥٥ا‏ 


٤+‏ بد ورام ٤اط‏ ن٤‏ )٢ہ‏ چہ٢٢٤٤ع:]‏ ہج 0٥‏ 0ج یں ح ٦٥‏ حاہز ا 


۶ںی نا ۸۷۰۷۳۶٣‏ ۷ہ/1 ٤٤٢/۴ ۸٢۶‏ :77“ :صوون زاین عثضا ا 2ەھ/( 0ئ2 
.]يہ >اط۳:٣‏ ج جہمہأ ×"جی۷” لاہ أدل ۰رز ہج ہمہ۰۰ما ا 5 ط۴ ں۴ ۷١ء)|‏ ۱ا 
+27 یہ۷۸ ۴ہ٥‏ یہ ۴ہ ۰× ھاہ۴ |ہ وربوخ ۶ہ ج٣1/ء ۲۷٥۷۸‏ تر ہو ُ ٠"‏ 
ہہ ہہ اط چبرامط مہ ں/ءّط |اد - ءا ۴ہ تہ ےطع ئو”ٴ:۶ط ٦٢ ٠٥‏ 5ک 


1٥٥ رہ اد>ل‎ ٥٥٥ل+ل/‎ ۲٥7 


۱ ا 
 <٦٤ ٤8۲‏ ۷اا عإعِطا ٤‏ ہا ط۷ ٥امہەعح ‏ ٤ہ‏ جح ٥ا٢۵‏ کو و 
١11٤٤605٤‏ ١۷ع‏ ”٭بجا ءاجەعح ٠۶٠۲۰‏ :)]01 ۔ںبہہ> جا اج جع ٤: ٥٥٢‏ ۲نا5اا 
نا٤ 1٤‏ ۰عاہہ ں٥۲1‏ نول[ ۲۲۵۱٥,‏ 

۱ 7۸۷ 
اںو ج۷۷۳ ہاب ×مہامہہہ ا)1 ۱۷ا1 جےمہ ہ١‏ وا|/ اي ٠ ٥٥۶‏ و -۔وط بلكءرط 
رہ‌7۷77 ہہ مرموروط ٤٭ا‏ ٢۰ا‏ ا ہرہں ل۷ ہو ا۷٥٥٥٤‏ ُ و 2 وہہ 5۶۰۶ط7:۰7775 
ہ7 ۳ہً ‏ ]وم جابد ہ ا۴۰ عطامو ہجر ما ہز ۴٣۷‏ می کا ي+ن(۲۲ /[+737ہ/ 
ہر کےب/]/۸ ۲٥+‏ (برد/كک/ ۷۲۷/۷777( /213تج1۰/ ۷ رت )۱/78۸۶۸ ج72 ۷۸۳ فا/ ۸۷0 


۱ ۸/۸۵38 
×پل-جچ3۵٣٠‏ عاطا٤: 1٥٥ ۲٥۶<ہ٥ہیزاجماو ٣۱۳‏ ۰3ص۸۷۷۸ ١ا5‏ ا : ا 


هط٢“‏ ۔ہ٣آط‏ ہہ ۱۷ءوںوء ءطتاط ع١ا‏ غژںم ئا ۳ وا 0ت '6؛ 3۰ط ۲۵۶۶0۷] 
8٠ 5 8 ۷۷۱0۱16٠.‏ جہن چم ١ا٤‏ ٤ہ‏ ہہ ٦٤‏ ٦ا‏ ا ٤0‏ ۲۰٣ٴا5ں۸۸‏ 
ہ۴7 ا:۳ ۸۸۷ حہں٤ءطا‏ ہ۷۸٥٥ 4‏ ٭عچول جج ہ۸۷ کنا م ,و[١‏ 56ا ٠٣‏ ۷۰۷و 
زہرح ,ە٭اطداا۰ ٣ہو‏ ررں ہ٣٣۸‏ ۲۱۷۵۱۲۷ 03 ئچ ٤ہ‏ کزطہا؟5ئة ٥٥ت ٤‏ ئإطا+ 
لق رج ۔۰٭أ؛ امم ہجرن ۰٣۵٥ا‏ ٤٥٤]تاوا؛‏ ۲۲ہ٦؛‏ ۷ا عن|اە٥نا؟‏ لا ا رک ا ' 

.دراو راعءد٥‏ آاذ! ٤٥‏ 220آ۵0عہ 8٥[٥‏ رم 29112-۷۷۵6۱ 8۲٣0‏ 


و حتة صا ٤م ۶73۲٤٥‏ ہی وج ح لاتق 


ا 1:٥٥٥٤‏ ہہصحطء ١ط‏ چہاٴصص٣‏ ص۲ ط۶ ۷۸۷8 ہیی سس1ہ ۷۸۷۲۱۹ 
6٤2 "‏ ۶ء عط غج٠٥)‏ [ئ)ہہ ا ٤ں |٣‏ :سط .٣ا ٠٥[٦٥٥٥ ٠٤‏ پچ ہر 8۲20 
۷)] ٢٥۲۲نہہ‏ 61۷ج3٥]‏ 6طا٢‏ .503ا ١[۰8ئااہں‏ وہ ئ) ء06٦٠۲0٤‏ 
6 ۲ہ ہآ آوح ٢٠٣‏ ۲ہ ۲ابہ جح عد باادذء٭حٌ:ہ 0ص8 ۲۵۲۱:٥٥۱7:‏ پلافا 
٦‏ پاہهہ 01۷۱٥۸۰ 1٤٤٢‏ ٥٥ل‏ ئز٘ط 5001 ۶وب 8٦0 1٤‏ کڈ 


146:34٤ :ام٤ ٤‏ ہراب .صاہلہ۔ ہ۷طا ۲۰۱ ہحرمں؟ إ:جم ءجںں ا 

٥ا‏ ٥ا‏ ںەطء ‏ ا٤ص ٤١‏ ١٦ص2۱‏ حەہنادء عدام ے>اد ز٤اںی+ء‏ جورںمح ٥ہ ۳٦۸۸۶۱١۲‏ 

1۷۱۹٥ ا٥ نع‎ ٥ ۹ھ جقجادم۔ط٥ہمہ*ٴ ج ءپعچودعا ۸۸9118 ءعط:‎ ٣۲٢٢۸۸80 

٤٤ ٤‏ ٥ہہ٤٤داہء‏ د عہ:۹1١ ۲۲٠‏ ۴ہ +اءح: ءنط اناو دي٥‏ ئ: ل۲ہ تا 7۰ہ۲۹۵[۶۴ 
۔ی۶[ہ٣٢٥٣‏ ٥۲ت‏ ]می8 1٥3. ۸۸۳٣۵۴۲۴۵۳۸ 9٥۵‏ ٥ہ‏ ۷۳ [اہ٤ح‏ لق اا9 


٤٥‏ مں اے٤ے--ط)٤‏ 6 :51ج::1 3 ۲6٤3م‏ ۹٤ں‏ ەؤء عط 3۴ط 0٥٤۲ء‏ یہ ۷۸۷۵۰ ۲ا 

٢٢گئئ۶‎ ۲3۲8[٤٢ہ(:‎ ٤ح 3708ا8ے کے۷٢٥٢ ١ع ہ٤ :ہء ٥ًبہ٤ح ٥اا !لق زں زل‎ ٤ہ‎ ٤٥ 

0٥18۲٥5 ۲ ٥٥دااأةہج :ج5 ا٢۲۳ مجطخ جاخ اہب‎ 8٥ ٥ 15ا٥٥‎ ا١٥‎ 
ا34+ا۱٤٤٢٢"ھدصںسو‎ (۱ ہز‎ ہ۲٣٥٥٥‎ ٠٥ ج١٥‎ )::ہ!ہںحاحا٥ ئاںءہ:‎ )۱٢ 1٣۴١٣۰ 


۸۸9۲٢٢]٣٢۲٢٢٢ :؛8ہدںا٥ا 3۷١ ؟:ں>كهتن٦١ ٥‏ ا “ای ٥احائ‏ دا٥‏ ٦ا‏ ]ا 
]ہ |اآتا ہ٤٥اء ٥‏ ٣ع‏ ئ٠‏ ]وںازەں ٥‏ ٥اںەیں‏ خ؛ ٍںٛط .۲ح حہ وح ں88٤ ٥٥٥‏ ٥ا‏ 
823۹ ٥٢٤۲ھ‏ ١ط؛‏ ا٤ہ‏ ۷۰۷۵٠۷۰۱ہ:‏ ۷اء:ہاء 3۲٥٥٢٥٠٢‏ ن7ا ١ ٤٤‏ اا٥‏ 
وآ ۰١ ٢٥٢‏ ۵۲۲۰ات ےجا ٥ہ٦:‏ عط ,ەدںی 0۴ .ا٥ہ‏ ہ٥٤٥٥‏ ٠ہ‏ ں۸۸۰ ١اظا‏ 809 
رەام ٥٥۵٥ء ٥٥٢٢‏ ٭ەامہءح ٣‏ ٥اں٥ہء‏ ہو آّٛط ںەئیہ اج6 ید 5۳0 >٥‏ 8٤0۶ا‏ 
۷۲۰ ہی٥‏ ٥ى‏ ہ٣٥1ا:س۸۸‏ ,ھ۸ ہ٭دںوەّنا .ط568ال .ں٦٢ا٥٥‏ .۱ئ3 ٤٤٤‏ :ال3٤‏ 
×عط؛ہ ؛٭چہہحد اجّا؟ د3۳٢‏ ١د‏ اجہ1؟5 8314-۷ ۸۸۶۲۰۳۰ 3٥5ء1‏ کا ۸۸۸۰۳۰ 


۷( طءزاطاح:ہ ہ٥٠‏ ءوں وب ز0 ٤ہ‏ ءەں‌ّٰہفوزحاہ ۰٣م ٤٢٥‏ ٤ہ‏ ۰٤ہ0)‏ 

٠×8) ںدچجںھےھ ۶۰ جہ ٣۳71ء ×۴ ۱3د ہ3( ٤ہ ئ٤۶۶3 ا٤ ٤ہ ہا ا ەط‎ ٤1947, 

[8ئ)ہ1 5أ ٢٢١۶۲‏ ]1 ً80 .٥٥ا‏ مّراء ‏ ںہ۷1:ح ماخ 1 عبەہل بہەدحا اط اتا] 800 

وصج1ءآزاەج |ط) 9١ص٥‏ صہاصاحمہ ءناطاںح ‏ صہاا1یەح اد8٥ا‏ ”مط٢‏ ٤ہ‏ ب ٤۶٢٣ا )]3١‏ 

:]ا۶ م)ااا امہ :دک ٢ہ‏ ئ۶30 حرخ٤‏ ءا ہہ ل٣٥٥‏ ۷ال ۷٢٢٣٢‏ 
دنا ٣٤٢٢٢‏ ٥ء٘صداط‏ ٭×ج ءححاط۸ 8٥‏ ان65“ ٦4٢۲۷‏ 6۹ طج1اہںل۸5 


جہ جںدی٭ط 1٤٥٥٥٥۰٥۰ ٦۱3۲۵۱۷‏ حزءا ٥ا٤٠ہ:‏ ہ: ۰۸ا1 ہا ٥٥ا‏ ا٤80‏ 

)]٥آ٣ 1ہج‎ ٌ ٦٠٢ 38٦۹٥1 ؟ہ٥ہ ئٴںہ‎ ل٥‎ 1٠1٦٥٤٣۶7". -56١٥بن‎ 1۳۳۷ 0٥50ا‎ 3٥١ ٭جحاطھ۸‎ 

<وباخ ح: ٤٥كہہ!‏ ١ص٥‏ ٥ں٭جچہدعا‏ ہ٠‏ اا؛: ں۸۸ ١٥ا٣‏ ٤ہ‏ ءچہہ]؟ جو ٥جو‏ ءط /ا[۱3٥]آا‏ 

مم راخہ ٣ا٤‏ ہ ,5٥1ادںاط۸‏ ۶٣1ء۶5‏ ۔٭حہ٠ا‏ :۰٥ا ٣٤٢٢‏ 30۹41ہ٥ہہ‏ ۱عا1 ہںچدعا 

مطخ [۶٦٢۷ ۷۷۲٢ ٥م ة٤ ۵1 5٣٦ ٠٢‏ غہ 1111٤:5٥‏ حا] ۳ا ہں ۰ح۷ ,53۲03 
۱ ۔ح زا ۲۲37٤ ہ٤ )۲1٥٢٢٥‏ 


ء٥4۳٢ معطاطم صدانںااہ‎ ۸ حہ٣٥[‎ ٤< ۶)3٤ئ‎ ٥ ٥6٤6 8 8+ 
ہ٥‎ ۲۵۴1۰۲۲3۲ ۷۷۳٣٣٥٢۰ ٗ؟طا١ا×ط ای 3٥۹ء٥1 ط٥||ن١ ط۸‎ ء٥۶۱۷‎ 15٣١١٤٥٥۹ عہ‎ 


254 ۱ 1 : 
1٤٤۲ء"‏ مصونئت تدم عطصد ‏ مصطّائ کا 


81 6٥٥ہء٥٣3:ا“+ دک‎ ء5٢۳٢‎ ۷۸۷۱+" ٢ ٤1٤2 ا ۶] 8< ٢٥٠ن٣  ٭'دز۸۸۵۳3۲‎ 
۲٥۱۵٢۷ کہہ‎ ۷۲۲۳ ٥١١ ۹9ص‎ ۲۵41۰٤3. ٢طز‎ ۷۷۰ ۸۱٢٣ ا١‎ ۷۸۷۵۲٣٤٤ 8+ )ا٤‎ ٤ 


ہ٤ عنطا‎ 1٢١م‎ ۰٥٥٥٥٤ ۵۲٤٥۴ ٤اع‎ “ی21٤١‎ >۵: ٣٠٣ ۸۸۲۷۲۶٥۱٢٤٠٠٢ ء1٢٢١۲۲١٤٤٤٥‎ 
؟ہ۱۲٥٥‎ 5٢١ ٠ہ‎ ءا٥ج عزا‎ ء٤35١‎ 15٥٥۳۲ .طہ‎ 


0ص, ٤ا5‏ 0 ٤] ١ ۸۸۵۸۲۹۳٥ز٭. ١‏ 3۰ب ٢٥ا٤‏ اا٤ )۲٥٢٢‏ ۵۲جھ 
]ہ .5۶ا٢‏ ۰ه ٤ہ‏ ٥٥ناد٤‏ ١ا٤‏ ج٣۲۷۰۱٢٥٥‏ ءہبتإب: ۷ہ تا 80 156٤٥٤٥5٢‏ 


ہن٥۶٥٢‎ ۷۸۲۶ 01٤۴٥٢٢٥٢٢ ٠٥ ٤)ا‎ بٴ٥ہب‎ ×۶ ہ٤‎ ؟5٣ا×ط حادااںل ط۸5‎ 8١0 ٢۷ 
٥٥50ا .اط۸‎ 


۲۸۶ ۸۸۵۳ه٣3۵زد .ی8 ال٥ نا بط ٤٥۹ہ٥ن۴۰٣ء ۰ہ‎ ۲۲1٥٢٢٢ ۵8 
۲٥۱٥١٠۷٣, 204 ٦٢ 311 ہ٤‎ (۸ 8۵8۶۲۶۰۶۱۱ ۸1۱ ]٤ط‎ 5٥٢١ ۶۱۲٥ہ ]ہ‎ 0 1۲۷۸۹ 
8٥ 1۲6١٥٥٥٥٥6٤ ×د:5٢ہ: ارب‎ ٤5١ ۰ھ حزہ۸۸۵۳۲۲‎ ٤٤٣ ٤ہہکاذ‎ ٤٤1٥ا‎ 1٥۱۷/ہ‎ 


7)] ۱۷۷۸۰۲۶۰ 81 ئا اع!ا۲ 1۶۰۶د:ء ٥ا٤‏ ٢ہ ٥٢١٢٢‏ ۶65:۰:ہ0م] ۷۵٣٣٥٥ 1٢٠0‏ ٥٢٥٥٥٠ہ‏ 
+5۶ءح× ٥٥٤‏ :٥٥آ‏ 


٭ ٥ہ[آ٥٥اا)١3‏ ٤ہ ۱٥ ء٥٥ “۹٣١٥1‏ ںە بج٤‏ ۸۷ ۷][ ۲٥۱٣٥١۳‏ ج ءچب ۲٥٢٢‏ 
04 ۶۵۵۲۶۰ل× 1٤ ٥٠۴‏ ۵ز۸۷۸۵۵۵۸۲۵ ٣۰‏ اط .27:ء* ا۵ حاااہ ٣۲۹۶۳۰1۹٥٥٥٥‏ 
۲٥٢0٢ 8٤65:0‏ ہٌحمں: ء۸۷ ں8۲ احج٥ ۷۷۵٢ 80 ء٥١۷٢ 801 16110٥‏ 6]) 
۷۸۸۸٣۶۳ ٤ا‎ ۷۱٥۷۷ ١٤ا‎ ٥٥٠ ۲51۶ ۶۷‏ ۷ 63نا وو بب 3ز۱۸۵۲۵۲۵ ما 80 .8٢ا‏ 
زم ١ا٤‏ 20 ۸۷۸۵۳۲۵۲3۳۲1 ٢‏ ءاانا ءامەەح ٥ءء‏ ل۷تا ١م‏ زح3عحہ ۷۸۷٣۰‏ ٢09۵اج‏ 
635٥‏ ۷ط ۴۱۷واىەهاصوەم دہچأہ ١ا)‏ ۷ تا ۲001160ن: وویہ 3010 ٦الاتا‏ 


ہطا ٠٤ ۸۷۰ ٥×تء-:اد ۱٥1٤‏ اہسطا ہاوںہہہ ل ٥نا‏ وویں خغ(ام: ا3٥٦٥٦٥اِ‏ 

٥٦٥٢٤٥٥٥٥٥. ٦. 0٥8۲٥٤۶۰ ۷۸3٤ 

٥٥٢] ٦٥58٥٥۷٥ ٠٠ما ثوح‎ ۵٥۷ ۲٢٣ا )ئ؟ ىب‎ عدا٥آہج‎ ۹ 1۱٥٥٥ ل٥ہ‎ 

یہ 3ا٤ ٣۲۲٢١٢٢‏ ص۷ .٠م‏ ۰ ہہب ۳[ ا؟ ٥٥٢١۱ 37۷ [١٢ں ۷:٥‏ 800 ۶۰نا]18؟ 
8٥٥41 اکھکاا٥ہ[١ (٥‏ ۷ھ( ٤ہ‏ 16و)ء وب زاجدہ ا٥ء‏ متةام٥ہ‏ ٹ۸ 

(۷ ٢٥٣٥۲چہ٥١٠‏ ١ا٠‏ ١۹ص×< ٤٥٥٥ ٥٥٥آ> )٣٣ج.×٣٤ح۸ ٥‏ زہرج ءزعم؛۵٢٣:‏ ,اق اا۲ 


٣ء‏ اہ ١ا٤‏ ہ 3۴۰۲٤35.‏ .”اوہ ااج 3۲ جال 56ا ٢ہ ٦8۲٢‏ و و رںہتا ہا 5٥3516‏ ا 
٦3٥0, ۸۷۵۲٤۵‏ 


]٥ ٥:0٤۲٥ ):٤‏ ٥٠ہ‏ ,۶۲80 ا۵۴٣‏ ٤ہ‏ 3۲۲م جو م(ہں٥تا‏ ہ) 583٥٥‏ ١٤5ا‏ زونہ 
عو ]مہ بروح ٥صہە٭ا‏ !ہ5 ١٥۹‏ ۱ 


وہ ٠٢ا٥[‏ ۷08 ۲۹۵۱ 
٥۷ ۲٥٥۶٥3٢٥٢‏ ۶۱۲۸۳ ۵ک 
۴3:5۳:۰۲ ٠ہ‏ ٥5۱٤٤ء8‏ 
زہمحز ہاج 8811 0۲[۳ا۵۶َکا 
:جک )١‏ ۷۱۶۱۲ ۶ٴآ05 035 


٥٥ ۷اا8‎ ]]١ 15۲۲٥٥. )٥٢ ۷۰۴۷ ٣)]٥٥ہ8ا۷ ا ںاہناد‎ 
۲5۲م ل‎ ؟٥ل‎ ۱۸۲٢٠۱) ٠٥ )٥ءااأ‎ ٤٥٤ح‎ ٣ہ‎ 
٥ ا٥٥.‎ ٣٠٢ ٤ء‎ حں٣مەہ:ہہ‎ ۸۷۸۰۳۳۲۱3۱۲٥۱٢ ۹٤ 


۳ہ] ئ 8۲۲۵۲٥٤٥٥٥‏ ہک۵٥۲‏ ز۲ ۸/۸۵۲ +٤٤‏ ہہ 1٤٤)]؛؟‏ 
) 


لٰ 


255 عافب11] مےممنظ1ب ‏ 3م عط2۸4-۲ عنسننیلئا 


7 6 ءا .۵۸ل 6 1٦11٢٥8‏ عن ۷۷ ١٤٤٤۱۱ءلد٥)‏ ا٢٢۷‏ ٣ا5‏ ۰۰٣ھ‏ 

طاابہ ہہ ناہ'ٴصٌںہمہ ا4تدا 3< د٥ا‏ ٤۷٣ح‏ ح٤‏ ۸۸۷۸۵۲۵ ہہآاو: ا٥ہ‏ 
٤+۳ )]٣ ۱:7 ۲۱٥۳۷۷ 8‏ ۸۷3۷ ١۱]ا:‏ 3۷۰40ح باہہ ٣۰ ۲٦3٢ ٦٢‏ اہک 
۲ء١16‏ ٤ہ‏ عاا|ن٭ّل ٢ہ‏ :۰د ٴںہا) ٤ہ ٤٥٤٤‏ ٣ا‏ ٤[٦٥ااں‏ ہ٣‏ دا٥‏ اںاطا 5ایک 


.ەاعہ۶ 


)ں3٤۲ ٤٥‏ ۰جو ں:ءد ۶٠٥٢51ءھ٭ ١)3٤٥ ہ٤ ل9٦٣٥۷ ٦٥4‏ ١ا)‏ طاوں1ا:۸۱ 
1٥6۶0۲۱۵ 464‏ ٤ہ‏ ءںیقءا ٦ںںطا‏ .1947 :؟؟ںچںھ 15+5 ہہ ۰٢٥٥٥‏ ۷ وا٥٥ءبہ0؟‏ ۵8 ]ہ 
٤اا ۲۰۵٠٥10٣8‏ من متا ٥ا]أا‏ ا ٥ا‏ ٣٦ا٦٥اکھا‏ ٢٥٥دہ‏ ٤6٣٤ح‏ ٥٥۲۱٣)×ہ‏ 
+ه امہ٠5‏ ٤ح٤‏ ۰ا ٥۷۷‏ ٥٥3۳3ح‏ ٤ہ‏ ء٭٭ءمها ۸۶۲۲٥۶٢ :]١‏ .ء٥٤۱1ء‏ م٥۲)‏ 
ات٭!اںج ٥۱١ج‏ ء.4+ءہممہ جا: ۷٢١٢ا٥۲٭۷ہ‏ ٤ا‏ ۱۱۷ہ۷٢۲ہ5مہ 8٥٤٢‏ 9۷؛ 
۸۸۸۳۵۰۲۵٥۰‏ 


۴ہ 1۰۷۰۲۱۲۲۰۲۳۲ |ج3١0؛:[۱۷١۲۲‏ ١ا)‏ ٥٭١‏ ٥ہ‏ ہد اا٣‏ 5۲۱1ء ۴۵ا ط٢“‏ 

لہ ہ095 ۳۷۹ 1947 حواہ؟أ0) 4٠8‏ ۱ہ ٠٦ ٤ا١ ااا5-٥3 ٤ل <٥۴۰‏ ۰'آ11101: د٤ا ']۲]٥٢‏ 

7۸ہ[ )٣١٢( 1١‏ ہہہ:ءہاائ؛ ١ا‏ ہ۷ ظا اا٦ ١٥٥٥٤‏ ۷۷۶۲۲ ۲۳۰۱۷ .۵ز۸۷۸۵۳۵۲۵ ۷ا 

٭ط 1ہج یح ١اا: ٥۰٥‏ ا دال٣م‏ ٘اءآاہ .ہد٠۰٤٥٣‏ ٤ہ‏ ٢٠٠۹(ہ7١٢٣‏ ٢۷۰ا‏ 

ءنط 81604 اّ3 جٴل١۱ا‏ ہ٠‏ ا٥٭ا٥٭ءج‏ ۶١ہ١٢]) ٦٠٦‏ چ٥ا:ہا‏ ۲ہ )٥۳۲٥۷۱۱‏ .٭<ٌز۸۸۳۱۲ 
۷٥٥٥٤٥ 3ما۱٥٥ 5۱٢٠۰‏ 


٥۱ا۱۰‏ ۳۳۷مّ* 3 :8 ۲٥ ٥٤ ء6٤1٥ ۷۰ ٥ےء٤ح]٤٥٤٥]۷ ۸۸۸۷۸۲۲۵ ۱)٥٥‏ 
:ہ8 .یلیہ زتاں؟ وا ٤ہ‏ ٢٣ەححںء‏ ١ا 011١ ہ٠ ۷١‏ دز۸۷۸۵۲۵۲۵ ٢ا‏ ںیا 
6(8 ٣۶۳۲ھ‏ ۲ہ حہداں؟ ٦۱ا‏ ہبہ دب ۷۷۰:٣ ٤٥٢‏ ہ3٤۰‏ ام۲۵ ل۸٥‏ دا١ا‏ 
ع۱ دٛط ,6ج6 ےءدث ح ١٠ا‏ ا٥٥‏ )ااد:ہ صہ ۲٥۶٥٥٥٥‏ ازہ٥دہ--‏ ۷ا۲ہ“ ۷۵۱٠٥٠٢٢‏ 
إ "ل۲ہ ۱ا ٣٥+٥٥٥٥‏ ام١1‏ :ہ٥ہآااںاەءہ‏ ہبہ ؟ ا1 ٥١ع ٥٥‏ ٥٥ا3٥‏ اآء٥‏ ںہ ۷اا۲ںہہ؟ 
3 ۰٤1ج)>‏ ٤ہ ٢۱ لء٥۶۴۲۲۸۰ ٠۱ا١ ٤ا:ں٤ااں ٥٢‏ 


15۰ ٤ج‏ 1۲:۳ءھ× <٣‏ ن۷ ”دز ٤ہ‏ ٥٥جح:؛5‏ ١ا؛ ٠٣‏ ۸٥۰صم63‏ ۷۷۸۲۵۲ 

۴ہ ١۱۲‏ ج ۶٥٣اں۴۴‏ اء۷۳ ٥8 )۲٢ع1> 300 ءہ٥٥ماا ت٥٥ :٤١۳۸‏ ۶ا 1947 او توںم 

)06م ك۱ ہ١٠‏ ١٥ا‏ ءا ۰٠١۷ء‏ ءاچحئ٤‏ ۰١ا٢‏ ۱۷۸۷۵۰:) ہاوںہ۸115 . طاه۳جہ:ء؟ 

رہ ١ا||ا)‏ ٥اا‏ :3 .ءاآة٥٥1‏ ١ا)‏ ١٠۱ا‏ وع ئ) عإجااد×ہط ٥۳٢‏ ١۶ا‏ )ا 1۸[۳۰ا:۵کا ٥ہ‏ ۰ )3)ء 
٭٭0۸ح ٤ہ‏ ٥٥)30۰ئ٣۴)‏ ١ا)‏ ہ٠‏ ۴ں ۸۷١۰٢۴۰ ٥ء۱۷٥٠٢ :ا١ ٤۸٣‏ ١ا‏ 


ںہمہبوّز ہ1 ٥امحاںہ٣)‏ ١ٍہ٭ءٴ٥٣م‏ ١ا:‏ ٤3۲ا:‏ 3۷ء ١اںدہ‏ ہہ ۲۷۷۶۰۷١٢٢۰‏ 

6:11۷ (ہا:ا!:53 ٢٢٥‏ ٤ہ‏ ئخہہبہٴ ٥اا:٤‏ ہ٠‏ ا[ 1۱۸۰ا 01٥٥٤1۷‏ ءا ١١۲ااءھ>ک 8۵٥0‏ 

زابں ٥ ١٢ ؛ا١ ١٠۰۸۷8۵۲٥۵‏ جچہدل ج٭ا؛ ۰د ]ا ۰ ,۸۷۸۷۵۲۰ ۰٠٤ااء٥٥٥‏ ءا 
:ھک ہ٠ 1٣١ 3 1٥٥١ 8٤٤:‏ ٣۲۱۱۷۸م‏ 


ا0 'اةہت٥٥٥ہ‏ ٣٭ا؛ہ‏ ۰ آہاءھکا ہ١١‏ ٥احادہئ؛ ۲٢۲٣٢ ٤5٥‏ 3۲۲ص۸ 
مہ ۲٣ہ٤٢٢٢۲۱۱۷‏ )ءاد٣۲دح٭٣‏ آہ ١٣ ٤ا١ ٣٥٣٢٢٢‏ ٣٥ا۷۳‏ .٭٭ہ٥٥٤اماہ٤ط‏ ٰا۵٥۱٥٥03ٴ‏ 
ہ۱ ٥8١٥. 3١٤١‏ ۱ہ ٠٣٠۱٥3۳دح‏ ١ا]‏ ط٠‏ :ئاہ۶۴۰ ٣٥ا٤ 53۷١‏ .٭٥٥‏ ا۷۱ آ۵ ہمہ 


























٭-- مہو سے ور ہس سے ۔ 


لے _سے| 


۱ ۱ ۱ 256 


6 ٰ‌۷۳ء۸۷۳ 8:٠٦٠0‏ ۷۲۰۱,8۶ ١ا]‏ اا3 ٢ہ)‏ ١١ہ٦داط‏ ١طا‏ ١اںہ‏ آ۵نں۷۹ ذ۱ا ٥ہہ‏ 
٥‏ بہ٥ااة٣:>حہ‏ ا:؛ ٤ہ‏ چ۳ ٥ااء‏ ا ہ٥١٣‏ ٤ا؛‏ ۸8۰ ٥٥٥٥3٥٤١ں۲ػ۸۷۸‏ ٠٥٢٠٢۱٥اا3۲۲۱م‏ 
ا ۷٥ئ8٥۲)‏ ٥ا٤٢‏ ٢ہ]‏ 6ا6 :18٤٥ ہ٤ ٤٥‏ ٥٥ئئ‏ دا د ؛:٭ج ۱۷ںہ ۰٥٥ہ٥5:۲ا‏ 
٤ ٤4‏ ۷۲۵۲ ١١3ا:‏ :٤٤٣٥ءا‏ ؛محدط۲ءم ۸۷۲۷۱۱۵۱٤٥٢‏ ١ج1‏ لچ ۴د *تا ٥ادی‏ 


۱ :ا ١٣آ5ا‏ ا: ا۷ ×٥٥‏ چہّ ال ها۷ عامہ٭ح ٤ہ‏ ۲“داہ”دہ ١ا]‏ اددطا . ااج۲1 09ص3 ۱٥آ5)‏ ۵ه 


8۲۱۷۸۷۱۲8 ۷۷۸۲ ٤٤ا٥٥‎ 8۰ ٥١١٠٢٢ 311 ٣١۱١۱٢ 11٤٥۶۳3 :1۱۰۱٥ ٠: ۳۰۷٣١٥١. 


۷ اط .٥٥)۲م١٢1‏ ۷۰۲۷ ٠٤٣٢‏ ٢٥ں‏ ا۷۵ ۲۸۵ا ٥. ؟5أ۲٣ ٣۶ 8٥0‏ |])ءںل 


080 :٥٠٥اآا< ۲٤٥۷٢ ٤١ +٣٥١١‏ م٥٥1‏ ٢٢ہ‏ ۷اا ءامەعع ٥٥٥۲ء‏ ہ٢۲‏ آآا 
۱ 1۷۵۶ا زداہ 


٥ا‏ ۷۶۰ ء۷۷ .ا۵ ا۲دم١٥1‏ ۷ا ٥‏ امہ ہ٭٭ا ا3ا ۸۷۸۵۳۳۳۵۱۱٥٥‏ ۲ا 
٣۲١٢۷‏ ٢٥۱ا:أ3۲۲ح‏ ١ا٤‏ ا۹ 1صدام 1٤ ٢ 8٤(‏ 3108 ,؛ءەم ءا ؟ہ ۲٥۵۷۱۲٥۲٥٥٥٢‏ 
٠١ ا٥١ ٤٤٥۶٥٥٤٤ ٤‏ ۱٤ا‏ 32۱ :٠ءء‏ 11ں“ ٥ج‏ طاعوں٥٦1٥] ۲۵۱٢ ٤ا3٢ ٣ں:ااآ8ع 1٢‏ 
٥4. ح-٤ا٥ ٥م ۰ :ا١ ۲١8٤‏ ٥٦ادام‏ ۷ اا٥آواہ‏ رج ,ل١‏ آدراہ:ہ٥‏ ٥ا ۵٥٥٢‏ ٥اتاںہا‏ 
٢۷٣۳ ۲٥۱ں “>٥, 1٤٢٣١٢ 3۷۰۱1٥٤ 3ا٤٥ ۴٥۳۰‏ ہإہہنا ١3۷٦ا‏ ٦اںاہ‏ ٦٦ا‏ 


ہئلط ئة  ٥‏ آأا۲٥م‏ تا+ہنتا ٥ا ۷٥۱‏ ۵۸۲مہ) [0٥ج ‏ ٠ج)‏ ہا ٦١‏ ٥ا‏ ۲أ 


ج اة[٭ّجحہاءب 1 ٣۷١۶‏ ة٥‏ اںہ ٦١ا‏ : م٥‏ ا٥-٥‏ ءویںں ,اا۷ ۲۵عا ۳۲۳۰۱٥٥۶۶٥۷‏ 
۳۷۷۰۲ء۸۷۰۵ ج ۹٥۲۰:٤301‏ ٥نا‏ ج٥ا‏ ٭دا 


ا١‏ انںہ۷۷ ٤١٦٥ا: ٦80 :ٌ]٤٥١‏ ا۱٣۷۶‏ :8 ا53ال ٠.‏ 
( ا۷۳ .'7ہ ا اہا ۱ *ٴ ۴ہ ٭٭جہہحم٤ہ “٤٥١٦‏ 80۷ ۴ہ لہچ ہہ 7٥نا 13۷١‏ 
۱ )ہ ل١؛ 8٥‏ ۷۷۵ 


)جا ٥ا‏ م2۲53 8ھ 

3۲۰۱۷. ا٥‎ آ٦٦٥٤‎ 
۲٥٥۳۶٥۰ ہ٢ا‎ ۱6۹١11 1٤84 
۲ا‎ ]٥]3)٢ ۸8:۰ اووت* ہء‎ 
660) )٥0٥3۷ زہ!‎ 


٣۲٥۲٥۹۷11111۷۸ 0‏ ٠ا؟:ں٣)‏ ٤ہ‏ ٥ہ‏ ہاںاٴ؛ ]٥٥آ‏ 
ن0 ,8100 :5۹)3:6 ۷ا١‏ ۲۲1۲۶ )٢6۵‏ ۴ہ , ہنا 0(۸ ٥٥١٢ہ‏ 
ؤ[6۴۷))٥ا‏ ٤٤٤۱٤د‏ ٥ءاہہ۱١‏ ہہہتا بدا زاںوں ہح٤:۲۵۴‏ 


85۰ ٤٥٥ ا٣ہںاحاہ ٴ‎  ںںاملج‎ ی٥‎ ء۵٥‎ ٠٥۳٥ ٤١ 1٥5 اں5‎ 
]۲ا8‎ ٥٠ ا٥3۷١ .ط۱ا ز×ہہا‎ 


5 38٥ا‏ ورا؛ ءج٥طا××ح‏ ۸۲0 
طاءںمہ با٤‏ اد .۷اا ٠:٥‏ دا5 


۷۵۲ 38110 ٥ ٤۶ اتاناا٥-ںرمہ‎ 
8۶۰ ہ٢‎ ٥١٥١٢٥ ۰ ط باںہ۷‎ 
ال‎ :٥0۲١۷٣۰ ۳٣ انس‎ ۹ 

ہ٥٥ما٤‎ ٥٥ا۷‎ )31: ۵0) ٢٢8 
53۲٦۱٥٥. ۵:٦ ٤ا٤ )م مہا‎ 


حنااہنا د ٥٥٭ا‏ ١ا‏ ں١۸۷ 70٥‏ ٥٥ہ‏ -ایدا 
)ہ )٥٢٢‏ !١ا٣٣‏ 5۲1 ۶۰ 3113۲)ء ع٢ا‏ ۴۳ 
ا۷۸۰۱ ۰:ج ٥٥[أ3۲۲ح‏ ١ا)‏ ٤ہ‏ ء ءل٥‏ ٥3٥ء٥‏ ٢٥ا١‏ ١ہ ۲۲۱٥٢٢‏ 8۰ 
جں .0٤٣ح ٤٤‏ ]ابه٥اًاال‏ ءا ۲ا .ل٥1:‏ ا3ء ٥٥نا‏ ۵۷ 
7ہ٭٭طا 3۷٢ ادممءہہ٥ ۱۲:٤۰ ۷۰۶۷۰۲۱۷ ۰834١‏ 
٤٢۰١٢٢ :۱٠٢ ٤٢٢ ١(٥‏ اء۶ہ٥آا‏ ۷۳ج ٥١3ا‏ 560 دا٥أا۲‏ 

د٥ط‏ ٢٥١٥ں)‏ ہا :٥۱یف‏ ۳۷٥٥ءا‏ 


مو‌ ن٢‏ ہ٢٤٢‏ 5ہاں‌چٗد ہہ ہج ١٥اں‏ :۷ ئ ٦:٤٥18: 90 ٥٣٥٥٥٥٥٥٥٤٥٥‏ 


۸۱۱ .۔وہء>دء ٣ہ‏ ۰+ دااة) أہ ٥٭جچہل‏ 1۴۶ 3۱۷ ,ہا اہ 1۱٥۰‏ ۳۲83ب۸۷۵ اںہثاہ 
(ز :ا اچا ل ٥ا‏ ٤ہ‏ ۰ج۵1۷۵۸۸۲۵ ۷۷۲٢ ٥‏ 1۰ [أ 1۶۲ادچد ٥ا۱١۷٥۱‏ ٥ء‏ اأٌ !ا ٢٥1٥‏ 
.۶> ۵۳۸0)ئوبتں٣ل ٣٤١‏ ۳٭ءہں !او ءدب ٥۱ا‏ ٭ ۷۷۸۸۵۲ ١5۵؛‏ 0٥٥2ا‏ ۷۵۷۰ا 





77ھ 





4 ےءد